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BUPBRATTR. 
“THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 


By Scureter.—Transtatep ey Sir E. L. Butwer. 








She comes, she comes—the Burthen of the Deeps ! 
Beneath her wails the Universal Sea! 
With clanking chains and a new God, she sweeps, 
And with a thousand thunders, unto thee ! 
The ocean-castles and the floating hosts— 
Ne’er on their like, looked the wild waters !—Well 
May man the monster name “ Invincible.” 
O’er shudd’ring waves she gathers to thy coasts ! 
The horror that she spreads can claim 
Just title to her haughty name. 
The trembling Neptune quails 
Under the silent and majestic forms ; 
The Doom of Worlds in those dark sails ; 
Near and more near they sweep ! andjslumber all the Storms 


Before thee the array, 
Blest island, Empress of the Sea! 
The sea born squadrons threaten thee, 
And thy great heart, Britannia ! 
Woe to thy people, of their freedom proud— 
She rests, a thunder heavy in its cloud ! 
Who, to thy hand the orb and sceptre gave, 
That thou should'st be the sovereign of the nations? 
To tyrant kings thou wert thyself the slave, 
Till Freedom dug from Law its deep foundations ; 
The mighty Cuarr thy citizens made kings, 
And kings to citizens sublimely bowed ! 
And thou thyself, upon thy realm of water, 
Hast thou not rendered millions up to slaughter, 
When thy ships brought upon their sailing wings 
The sceptre—and the shroud? 
What should’st thou thank !—Blush, Earth, to hear and feel 
What should’st thou thank 1—Thy genius and thy steel. 
Behold the hidden and the giant fires ! 
Behold thy glory trembling to its fall ! 
Thy coming doom the round earth sha!l appal, 
And all the hearts of freemen beat for thee, 
And all free souls their fate in thine foresee— . 
Theirs is thy glory's fall ! 
One look below the Almighty gave, 
Where stream’d the lion-flags of thy proud foe ; 
And near and wider yawn’d the horrent grave. 
* And who,” saith He, ** shall lay mine England low— 
The stem that blooms with hero.deeds— 
The rock when man from wrong a refuge needs— 
The stronghold where the tyrant comes in vain? 
Who shall bid England vanish from the main? 
Ne’er be this only Eden Freedom knew, 
Man’s stout defence from Power, to Fate consigned.” 
God the Almighty blew, 
And the Armada went to every wind ! 


TO EMMA. 


I. 
Amidst the cloud-grey deeps afar 
The Bliss departed lies ; 
How linger on one lonely star, 
The loving wistful eyes! 
Alas—a star in truth—the light 
Shines but a signal of the night ! 


II. 
If locked within the icy chill 
Of the long sleep, thou wert— 
My faithful grief could find thee siill 
A life within my heart : 
But, oh, the worst despair to see 
Thee live to earth, and die to me! 


ill. 
: Can those sweet longing hopes, which make 
Love's essence, thus decay ! 
Can that be love which doth forsake 1— 
That love—which fades away ! 
That earthly gifts are brief, I knew— 
Is that all heaven-born mortal too! 





SPACE—TIME. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 
Amupst the crowd a minstrel sang, 
And touched a string of finest sound; 
Unheard, for clamour rudely rang, 
And envious discord music drowned. 
A spot, some distance off, I chose— 
And sweetness crept along the air ! 
Above the din the music rose— 
I heard the minstrel there ! 


Too often this the poet's lot : 
He sings to present time in vain, 
With crowds around him, hearkening not, 
All careless mirth or loud disdain. 
But when a distant day has blushed 
Above the rude tumu!tuous throng, 
The clamour of an age is hushed— 
Then wakes the sleeping song ! 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


BY MRS. ABELL, (LATE MISS ELIZA BALCOMBE,) 


DURING THE TIME SPENT BY HIM IN HER FATHER’S 
HOUSE AT ST. HELENA. 
(Resumed from the Albion of the 22d July.) 


The emperor possessed a splendid set of China of the Sévres manufacture, 
which had been executed at an enormous cost, and presented to hit by the 
City of Paris. They were now unpacking, and he sent for us to see them 
They were painted by the first artists in Paris, and were most lovely. Each 
plate cost twenty-five Napoleons. The subjects all bore reference to his cam- 
Many of them were battle pieces, 


Paigns, or to some period of his early life. 


in which the most striking incidents wera portrayed with the utmost spirit and 
fidelity. Others were landscapes, representing scenery connected with his vic- 
tories and triumphs 

One, | remember, made a great impression on me. It was a drawing of Na. 
poleon on the bridge of Arcola. A slim vouth—standing almost alone, with 
none near but the dead and dying, who had fallen around him—was cheering 
on his more distant comrades to the assault The spirit and energy of his 
figure particularly attracted my admiration. ‘The emperor seemed pleased at 
my admiring it, and putting his hand to his side, exclaimed, laughing, 

‘*T was rather more slender then than I am now.” 

The battle of Leipsic was one of the subjects depicted on the china. Napo. 
leon’s figure was happily done, and an admirable likeness : but one feels rather 
surprised at the selection of such a subject for a complimentary present. | 
believe the batile of Leipsic is considered to have been one of the most 
disastrous defeats on record; but probably the good citizens of Paris were 
not so weil aware of this at the time the china was presented to him as they 
are now. 

His campaign in Egypt furnished subjects for some of the illustrations. The 
stork was introduced in several of these Egyptian scenes, and I happened to 
have heard that that bird was worshipped by the Egyptians. I asked him if it 
were not so. He smiled, and entered into a long narration of some of his 
adventures with the army in Egypt; advising me never to go there, or | should 
catch the ophthalmia, and spoil my eyes ! 

I had also heard that he had professed Mahometanism when there ; and I had 
been prompted by some one to catechise him on the subject. I at once came 
out with the question in my English-French, 

* Pourquoi avez vous tourne ‘Turque |’ 


Turque meant changing his religion. 

He laughed and said, 

* What is that to you! fighting is a soldier's religion ; | never changed that 
The other is the aflair of women and priests,—au reste, | always adopt the 
religion of the country I am in.’ 

At a later period some Italian ecclesiastics arrived at St. Helena, and were 
attached to Napoleon's suite 

Amongst the emperor's domestics at the Briars, was a very droll character ; 
his lamplighter, a sort of Leporedlo, a most ingenious little fellow in making 
toys, and other amusing mechanical contrivances. Napoleon would often send 
for the scaramouch to amuse my brothers, who were infinitely delighted with 
his tricks and buffooneries. Sometimes he constructed balloons, which were 
inflated and sent up amidst the acclamations of the whole party. One day he 
contrived to fasten four mice to a small carriage, but the poor little animals 
tempts, my bro hers entreated the emperor to interfere. Napoleon told him to 
low. This he did, and immediately the whole four scampered off to our great 
amusement—Napoleon enjoying the fun as much as any of us, and delighted 
with the extravagant glee of my two brothers 

I had often entreated the emperor to give a ball before he left the Briars 
in the large room occupied by him, which nad been built by my father for that 
purpose. 

He had promised me faithfully he would, but when I pressed him urgently 
for the fulfilment of bis promise,he only laughed at me, telling me he wondered 
I could be so silly as to think such a thing possible. 

But I never ceased reproaching him for his breach of faith, and teased him 
so that at last, to escape my importunities, he said, that as the ball was out of 
the question, he would consent, by way of amende honourable, to anything I chose 
to demand to console tne for my disappointment 

‘Tell me, que veux-tu je fasse, Mademoiselle Betsee, pour te consoler.” 

I replied instantly. 

‘If you will play a game of “ blind man’s buff,” which you have so often 
promised me, | will forgive you the ball, and never ask for it again.’ Not 
knowing the French term (if there is any) for blind man’s buff 

I had explained before to the emperor the nature of the operation to be gone 
through 

He laughed at my choice and tried to persuade me to choose something else, 
but I was inexorable, and seeing his fate inevitable, he resigned himself to it 
with a good grace, proposing that we should begin at once. 

My sister and myself, and the son of either General Bertrand or some other 
of the emperor's suite, formed the party. Nepoleon said we should draw lots 
who should be blindfolded first, and he would distribute the tickets 

Some slips of paper were prepared, on one of which was written the fatal 
word ‘/a mort,’ and the rest were blanks. Whether accidentally or by Napo- 
eon’s contrivance | know pot, but 1 was the first victim, and the emperor taking 
a cambric handkerchief out of his pocket, tied it tightly over my eyes, asking 
me if I could see. 

‘I cannot see you,’ I replied, but a faint gleam of light did certainly escape 





| through one curner, making my darkness a jittle less visible. 
Napoleon then taking his hat waved it suddenly before my eyes; and the 
shadow and the wind it made startling me, | drew back my head. 
‘ Ah, leetle monkee,’ he exclaimed in English, ‘ you can see pretty well.’ 
He then proceeded to tie another handkerchief over the first, which com- 
pletely excluded every ray of light. 
| I was then placed in the middle of the room and the game began. 


He did not at first understand me, and I was obliged to explain that tourne 





were so terrified he could not get them to move, and after many ineffectual at- | 








The emperor sommenced by creeping stealthily up to me and giving my nose | 
a very sharp twinge. I knowing it was him both from the act itself and his | gratified with his devotion, and said he had proved himeelf a faithfal servant by 


| footstep. I darted forward and very nearly succeeded im catching him, but 
| bounding actively away, he eluded my grasp. I then groped about and ad. 
| Vancing again, he this time took hold of my ear and pulled it. I stretched out 


} 


| reminiscences in the mind of the emperor 


BARCLAY STREET. 


* Stop, Miss Betsee ; 
me you liked them.’ 


The next day he sent in a quantity of bon-bone b 
creams ; desiring his compliments to Miss Betsee Be Peyecrnene: Men I. 

The emperor possessed among his suite the most accomplished confiseur in 
the world. M. Piron dai y supplied his table with the most elaborate and 
really sometimes the most elegant designs in patisserie, spun sugar, &e Tri. 
umphal arches, end amber palaces, glittering with prismatic tints ‘looked as if 
they had been byilt for the queen of the fairies, after her mayjesty's ben dem 

Napoleon often sent us in some of the prettiest of these architectural delice. 
cies; and I shall always continue to think the bon-bons from the atelier of 
Monsier Piron * more exquisite still’ than anything | have ever since tasted 

But I suppose I must grant with a « gh, that early youth threw ite couleur 
de rose tints over Piron's bon-bons, as well as over the more intellectual joys of 
that happy period 

The emperor sometimes added su 
sweeter. 

Oa New Year's day a deputation consisting of the son of General Bertrand 
Henri, and Tristram, Madame Montholon’'s little boy, arrived with a eclection 
of bon- bons for us, aud Napoleon observed that he had sent his cupidons to the 
graces. ‘The bon bons were placed in crystal baskets, covered with white eatin 
napkins on Sevres plates. The plates I kept till lately, when I presented them 
to a lady who had shown my mother and myself many very kind attentions. 
And this was the last | possessed of Napoleon's many little gifts to me, with 


~ — 
do stay, and eat another cream ; you know you toid 


gared words to make these sweet things 


| the exception of a lock of his hair, which I still retain, and which might be 


mistaken for the hair of an infant from its extreme softness and silkiness. 

Napoleon was fond of sending these little presents to ladies, and generally 
courteous and attentive in his demeanour towards them. He always gave me 
the impression of being fond of ladies’ society ; and as Mr. O'Meara remarks, 
when alluding to my sister and myself dining one day with him, “ His con. 
Versation was the perfection of causerie, and very entertaining.” He was 
perhaps rather too fond of using direct compliments, bat this was very pardon- 
able m one of his rank and country 

He remarked once, that he had heard a great deal of the beauty and elegance 
of the governor's daughter, and asked me who I thought the most beautiful 
woman in the island. I told him I thought Madame Bertrand superior beyond 
all comparison to any one | had ever seen before. My father had been greatly 
struck with her majestic appearance on board the Northumberland: and I 
always thought every one else sank into insignificauce when she appeared. 
And yet her features were not regular, and she had no strict pretension to 
beauty # but the expression of her face was ve ry intellectual, and her bearing 
queen-like and dignified 

Napoleon asked me if I did not consider Madame Montholoa pretty. 


I said 


| no. Vie then desired Marchand to bring down a enuff-box t 
pinch the tails of the two leaders, and when they sterted the others would fol- | o + conta io tos bes, ond Se 


was a miniature of Madame Montholon. It certainly was like her, and very 
beautiful. He told me it was what she had been when young. He then re- 
curred again to Miss © —,and said Gourgand spoke in raptures of her, and 
sketched her portrait from memory. He past mere the drawing, and wished to 
know if I thooght it a good likeness. 1 told him she was infinitely more lovely, 
and that it bore no trace of resemblance to her. | mentioned also that she was 
very clever and amiable. Napoleon said | was very enthusisstie in her favour, 
and bad made him long to see her 

Mesdemes Montholon and Bertrand, and the rest of his suite, often came to 
see him at the Briars, and remained the day. It was quite delightfal to wit - 
ness the deference and respect with which he was treated by then all. To 
them he was still “le grand empereur.” His every look was watched, and 
each wish anticipated as if he had still been on the throne of Charlemagne 

On one of these occasions Madame Bertrand produced a iminiatore of the 
Empress Josephine, which she showed to Napoleon. He gazed at it with the 
greatest emotion for a considerable time without speaking. At last he ex- 
claimed it was the most perfect likeness he had ever seen of her, and told 
Madame Bertrand he would keep it, which he did until his death, He has 
often looked at my mother for a length of time very earnestly, and then apolo- 
gized, saying, that she reminded him so much of Josephine. Her memory ap- 
peared to be idolized by him, and he was never weary of dwelling on hee 
sweetness Of disposition and the grace of her movements. He said she was 
the most truly feminine of any woman he had ever known. 

Napolevn afterwards spoke of the Empress Marie Louise with great kindness 
and afi-ction. He said she would have followed him to St. Helena if she had 
been allowed ; and that she was an amiable creature, and a very good wife. 

He porsessed several portraits of her. They were not very attractive, and 
were seen to disadvantage when contrasted, as they generally were, with bs 
own handsome and intellectual-looking family 

‘The emperor retired early this evening. He had been in low spirits since 
his audience of his visiter ; and after the portraits of the Empress Josephine and 
Marie Louise had been produced, he appeared absorbed in mournful reflection, 
and was still more melancholy and dejected for the rest of the evening. His 
visiter proved to be a Count Piontkowski, a Polish officer, who had formerly 
held a commission in “ la grande armee,” and had landed in the moroing, hav- 
ing with great difficulty obtained permission to follow his master into exile, “ te 
share with him his vulture and hie rock.” He called at the Briars, and re- 
questing an audience, information hed been sent to the emperor of his arrival. 
A long interview took place between them, which apparently excited painful 
I asked him afterwards about his 
visiter. He seemed to have little personal recollection of him, but seemed 
following him into exile. 

The emperor's English, of which he sometimes spoke a few words, was the 
oddest in the world. He had formed an exaggerated idea of the quantity of 


my hands instantly, and in the exultation of the moment «creamed out, ‘I have | wine drunk by English gentlemen, and used always to ask me, after we had hed 


got you—I have got you—now you shall be blindfolded "’ 


a party, how many bottles of wine my father drank ; and then laughing and 


But to my great mortification it proved to be my sister, under cover of whom | counting on his fingers, generally made the number up to five. One 


Napoleon had advanced, stretching his hand over her head 
| We then recommenced, the emperor saying, that as I bad named the wrong 
| person, I must continue blindfolded. He teased and quizzed me about my mis. 


| take, and bantered me in every possible way ; eluding at the same time with | 


the greatest dexcerity, my endeavours to catch him 


its height, it was announced that some one desired an audience of the emperur : 


on his being blindfolded, our game came to 4 conclusion 

The emperor having returned from seeing his visiter, and his dinner-hour oP 
proaching, he invited us to dine with him. We told him we had already 
dined 

‘ Then come and see me eat,’ he added; and when his dinner was announced 
by Cipriani we accompanied him into bis marquee. When at table he desired 
Narane to bring in some creams for me: I declined them, as I had dined, but I 
had unfortunat@y told him once before that I was very fond of creams, and 


was at last obliged to comply, and with some difficulty managed to eat half a 
cream. 


be commenced feeding me like a baby, calling me his little bambina, and laugh- 
ing violently at my rueful countenance 
scampered out of the tent, the emperor calling after me, 











to 
annoy me, he said that my country-women drank gin and brandy ; and then 
added in English, 
* You letke veree mosh dreenk, mees ; sometaimes brandee, jeen.’ 
Though I could hardly help laughing at his way of saying this, I felt most 
indignant at the accusation, and assured him that the ladies of Eugtand had 


At last when the fun was growing ‘ fast and furious,’ and the uproar was at | the utmost horror of aslahing spirits, and that they were even fastidious in the 


refinement of their ideas and their general habits. 


He seemed amused at my 


and to my great annoyance, as I had set my heart on catching him, and insisting | earnestness, and quoted the instance of a Mes. B., who had, in fact, paid him a 


visit once in a etate of intoxication. It was singular, indeed, that one of the 
few Englieh ladies he had ever been presented to, should have been addicted to 
this habit. At last be confessed, laughing, that he had made the accusation 
only to tease me; bat when | was going away he repeated, 

© You like dreenk, Mees Beteee ; dreenk, dreenk. 

As the time drew near for Napoleon's removal to Longwood, he would come 
into our drawing-room oftener, and stay longer. 

He said he should have preferred altogether remaining at the Briars. That 


th ough | begged in vain to be excused, repeating a thousand times that I had | he beguiled the hours with us better than he ever thought it possible he could 
dined, and could not eat any more, he pressed and insisted so strongly, that I | do on such a horrible rock as St. Helena. 


A day or two before his departure, General Bertrand came to the Briars and 
informed Napoleon that Longwood smelt so strongly of paint, that it was unfit 


He walked up and down the 


But although I was satisfied, Napoleon was not ; and when I left off eating, | to go into. 


I shall never forget the fury of the emperor. 


At last I could bear it no longer, and | |awn, gesticulating in the wildest manner. His rage was so great that it almost 


choked him. He declared that the smell of paint was so obnoxious to bim thas 






































































































































id never habit a house where it existed: and that if the grand mar- 
eee was true he should send down to the admiral, and refuse to enter 
wood. He ordered Las Cases to set off eariy the next morning to examine 

ey on and report if the information of General Bertrand was correct. 

At this time I went out to him on the lawn, and inquired the cause of bis an- 
ger. The instant I jomed him he changed his manner, and in a calm tone he 
qentioned ihe reason of bis annoyance. I was perfectly amazed at the power 
ef control he evinced over his temper. In one moment, from the awful state 
of fury, he subdued his irritated manner into perfect gentleness and composure. 

Las Cases vet off at daylight the next morning, and returned before twelve 
e’clock. He informed the emperor that the smell of paint was so slight as to 
be scarcely perceptible, and that afew hours would remove it altogether. The 
grand marshal was sharply reprimanded, as | afterwards learned, for making an 
exaggerated report. 

Ik ~* aimee that he should leave the Briars two days afterwards for 
Longwood, which was now quite ready for him. On the appointed morning, 
which to me was @ most melancholy one, Sir G. Cockburn, accompanied by 
the emperor's suite, came to the Briars tofescort hin to his new abode. I was 
erying bitterly, and he came up and said, 

* You must not cry, Mademoiselle Betsee ; you must come and see me very 
often at Longwood ; when will you ride up" 
I told him that depended on my father. He turned round to papa and said, 
«Balcombe, you must brin ; Missee Jane and Betsec to see me next week, 


and very often.’ 








My father promised be would, and kept his word. He asked where mamma 
was, and | said she desired her kind regards to the emperor, and regretted not 
being able to ree him before his departure, as she was ill in bed. 

. f will go up and see her.’ 

And upstairs be darted before we had time to tell my mother of his approach. 
He seated himself on the bed, and expressed his regret at hearing she was un- 


He was warm in his acknowldgements of her attentions to bim, and said he 
would have preferred staying altogether at the Briars,* if they would have per- 
mitted him. He then presented my mother with a gold snuff-box, and begged 
he would give it to my father as a mark of his friendship. He gave ine a beau- 
tiful little bonbonier, which I had often admired, and said, 

«You can give it as a gage d'amour to le petit Las Cases.’ 

I burst iuto tears, and ran out of the room 

I went to a window from which I could see his departure, but my heart was 
tee full to look at him leaving us, and throwing myself on the bed [ cried bitter- 
ly for a longtime. When my father returned we asked him how the emperor 
kked his new residence He said toat he appeared out of spirits, and retiring 
to his dressing-room had shut himself up for the remainder of the day. 

With Napoleon's departure from the Briars my personal recollection of him 

be said to have come to a conclusion. [rom my father being the empe- 
gor's purveyor we had a general order to visit him, and we seldom allowed a 
week to elapse without seeing him. On those occasions we generally arrived 
in time to breakfast with him at one, and returned in the evening. 

He was more subject to depression than when at the Briars: but still gleams 
of his former playfulness shone out at times. On one occasion we found him 
firing at a mark with pistols, He put one into my band loaded, I believe with 
powder, and in great trepidation I fired it off: he often called me afterwards 
* La petite tir ure,” and said he would form a corps of sharpshooters of 
which I should be the captain. He then went into the house, and took me 
into the billiard-room, a table having been just set up at Longwood. I remem- 
ber thinking it too childish for men, and very like marbles on a larger scale. 
The emperor condescended to teach me how to play, but I made very litle pro- 

, and amused myself with trying to hit his imperial fingers with the balls 
mstead of making cannons and hazards. 

Napoleon's health and activity began to decline soon after his arzival at Long- 
wood. In consequence of the unfortunate disputes with the governor, Sir 
Hudson Lowe, he refused to take the exercise his constitution required, and 
his health became visibly impaired. He was unable, consequently, to enjoy 
the buoyancy of spirits which had probably been the chief cause of his al- 
lowing me to be so often in his society, and distinguishing me with so much or 
his regard. But he never failed to treat me with the greatest tenderness and 
kindness. ; 

Some months after his departure [ was attacked with an alarming illness. 
Mr. O'Meara attended me, and at one time despaired of my recovery. The 
emperor's kindness in making inquiries after me, and his other attentions I can 

never forget. He ordered his confiseur when I became convalescent to supply 
me daily from his own table with every delicacy to tempt my appetite, and re- 





store tay strength. 
Ia conclading my brief record of Napoleon I will spare my readers any 
lengthoned expression of my own opinion of his character, I have placed be- 


fore them the greater part of what occurred while I was in his society, and have | 


thus given them, as far as [ am able, the same means of judging of himas I 
posecas myself. But yet, in a personal intercourse, incidents occur of too tri- 
vial or subtile a nature to be communicated to others, but which are still the 
truest indications of character, from being the results of impulse, and unpre- 
meditated. 

Even a look, a tone of the voice, a gesture, in an unreserved moment, will 
give on insight into the real disposition which years of a more formal intercourse 
would faii to convey ; and this is particularly the case in the association of a 
person of mature age with very young people. There is generally a confiding 
eandour and openness about them which invites confidence in return, and which 
tempts a man of the world to throw off the iron mask of reserve and caution, 
and be once more as a little child. This at least took place in my intercourse 
with Napoleon, and | may therefore perhaps venture to say a few words on the 
general impression he left on my mind, after three months’ daily communication 
with him. 

The point of character which has more than any other been a subject of dis- 
pute between Napoleon's friends and his enemies, and which will ever be the 
moat important of all in the estimation of a woman, is, whether he furnished 
another proof of the ‘ close affinity between superlative intellect and the warmth 
of the generous affections’ (to use the words of the Rev. — Crabbe, in his de- 
tight(ul life of his father), or whether he is to be considered a superior kind of 
calculating machine, the reasoning power perfect, but the heart altogether ab- 
aeent. 

Bourrienne, who, although conscientious and exact in the main, exhibits no 
Se the emperor, describes him as ‘trés peu aimant,’ and reports his 

ving said, ‘| have no friend except Duroc, who is unfeeling and cold, and 
auite me ;’ and this may have been true in his intercourse with the world, and 
with men whom he was accustomed to consider as mere machines,—the instru- 
ments of his glory and ambition : and whom he therefore valued in proportion 
te the sternness of the stuff they were made of. Even his brothers, whom he is 
said to have included in this sweeping abnegation of friendship, he taught him- 
self to look upon as the means of carrying out his ambitious projects, and as 
they were not always subservient to his will, but came at times into political 
collision with him, his fraternal affection, which seldom resists the rude shocks 
of contending worldly interests, was cooled and weakened in the struggle. 

Bat my own conviction is, that unless Napoleon's ambition intortered, to 
which everything else was sacrificed, he was possessed of much sensibility and 
feeling, and was capable of strong attachment. 

The Duchess d’Abrantes, who was intimately acquainted with Napoleon at an 
early age, gives him credit for much more warmth of heart than is allowed him 
by the world ; and brought up as she had been with himself and his family, she 
was well juslified to form an opinion of him. 

I think his love of ehildren, and the delight he felt in their society, and that, 
too, at the most calamitous period of his life, when a cold and unattachable 
nature would have been abandoned to the indulgence of selfish misery, in itself 

aks volumes for his goodness of heart. After hours of laborious occupation, 
he would often permit us to join him; and that which would have fetigued and 
exhausted the spirits of others, seemed only to recruit and renovate him. His 
geicty was often exuberant at these moments ; he entered into all the feelings 
of young people, and when with them was a mere child, and, I may add, a most 
amusing one. I feel, however, even painfully, the difficulty of conveying to my 





| 





amiability and goodseas of his heart. That this feeling was common to als 
most every one who approached him, the res and devotion of his follower- 
at St. Helena is a sufficient proof. They had then nothing more to expect 
from him, and only entailed misery on themselves by adhering to his fortunes. 

Shorily after he left Briars for Long nollie witness to an instance of 
the almost worship with which he was regard@@ by those aroundhim. A lady 
of high distinction at St. Helena, whose husband filled one of the diplomatic 
offices there, rode up one morning to the Briars. I happened to be on the lawn, 
and she requested me to show her the part of the cottage occupied by the em- 
peror. I conducted her to the pavilion, which she surveyed with intense inter- 
est; but when I pointed out toher the crown which had been cut from the turf 
by his faithful adherents, she lost all contro! over her feelings. Bursting intoa 
fit of passionate weeping, she sank on her knees upon the ground, sobbing hys- 
terically. At last she fell forward, and [ became quite alarmed, and would have 
ron to the cottage to tell my mother end procure some restoratives, but start- 
ing up, she implored me, in a voice broken by emotion, to call no one, for that 
she would soon be herself again. She entreated me not to mention to any one 
what had occurred ; and proceeded to say that the memory of Napoleon was 
treasured in the hearts of the French people as it was in hers; and that they 
— willingly die for him. She was herself a Frenchwoman, and very beau- 
tiful. 

She recovered herself after some time, and put a thousand questions to me 
about Napoleon, the answers to which seemed to interest her exceedingly. 
She said several times, ‘ How happy it must have made you to be with the em- 

ror!’ 

After a long interview, she put a thick veil down over her still agitated fea- 
tures, and returning to her horse, mounted and rode away. For once, | kept a 
secret, and though questioned on the subject, I merely said she bad come to 
see the pavilion, without betraying what had taken place. 

Napoleon, on his first arrival, showed an inclination to mix ia wkatlit‘le so- 
ciety St. Helena afforded, and would, I think, have continued te dese but for 
the unhappy differences with Sir Hudson Lowe. ‘These at lengta grew to such 
a height, that the emperor seemed to consider it almost a point of honour to 
shut himself up, and make himself as miserable as possible, in order to excite 
indignation against the governor. 

Into the merits of these quarrels it is not my intention to enter. With all 
my feeling of partiality for the emperof, | have often doubted whether any hu- 
man being could have filled the situation of Sir Hudson Lowe, without becom- 
ing embroiled with his unhappy captive. The very title with which he was 
accosted, and the manner of addressing him when contrasted with the devotion 
of those around him, must have seemed almost insulting ; and the emperor was 
most brusque and uncompromising in showing his dislike to any one who did 
not please him. The necessary restrictions on his personal liberty would al- 
ways have been a fruitful source of discord. And even had Napoleon h.mself 
been inclined to submit to his fate with equanimity, it is doubtful whether his 
followers would have allowed him. Accustomed as they had been to the gaiety 
and brilliancy of the French capital, their ‘ séjour,’ to use their own words, on 
that lone island, could not fail to be ‘affreuz.’ And as they were generally the 
medium of communication between Napoleon and the authurities, the corres- 
pondence would necessarily be tinged with more or less of the bitterness of 
their feelings. ‘Their very devotion to the emperor would make them too tena- 
cious and exacting with regard to the deference his situation entitled him to; 
and thus orders and regulations, which only seemed to the authorities indispen- 
sable to his security, became a crime in their eyes, and were represented to the 
emperor as gratuitous and cruel insults. 

Napoleon, too, in the abseuce of everything more worthy of supplying food 
to his mighty intellect, did not disdain to interest himself in the merest trifles. 
My father has often described him as appearing as much absorbed and occupied 
in the details of some petty squabble with the governor, as if the fate of em- 
pires had been under discussion. He has often made us laugh with his account 
of the ridiculous way in which Napoleon spoke of Sir Hudson Lowe; but their 
disputes were generally on subjects so trivial, that { deem it my duty to draw 
a veil over these last infirmities of so noble a mind. 

One circumstance I may relate. 

Napoleon wishing to learn English, procured some English books, and 
amongst them ‘* Ausop’s Fables” were sent,him. In one of the fables the sick 
lion, after submitting with fortitude to the insults of the many animals who came 
to exult over his fallen greatness, at last received a kick in the face from the ass. 

‘[ could have borne everything but this,’ the lion said. 

Napoleon showed the woodcut, and added, ‘it is me and your governor.’ 

Amongst other accusations against Napoleon, some writers have said that 
he was deficient in courage. He always gave me the idea, on the contrary, of 
being constitutionally fearless. I have already mentioned his feats of horse- 
manship ; and the speed with which his carriage genera!ly tore along the nar 
row mountainous roads of St. Helena would have been intolerable to a timid 
person. I have more than once seen gentlemen, whose horses were rather 
skittish, obliged to turn, to their great annoyance, when the emperor approach- 
ed almost at speed, and fairly take to their heels, pursued by him, until they 
reached an open space where they could pass his carriage without danger of 
their horses shying and going down a precipice. 

He had a description of jaunting car, in which he yoked three Cape horses 
abreast in the French style. And if he got any one into this, he seldom let 
his victim out until he had frightened him heartily. 

One day he told General Gourgand to make his horse rear, and put his fore- 
paws into the carriage, to my great terror. He seemed indeed to possess no 
nerves himself, and to laugh at the existence of fear in others. 

Napoleon, as far as | was capable of judging, could not be considered fond of 
literature. He seldom introduced the topic in conversation, and I suspect his 
reading was confined almost solely to scientific subjects. 1 have heard him 
speak slightingly of poets, and call them réveurs ; aud still I believe the most 
visionary of them all was the only one he ever read. But his own vast and 
undefined schemes of ambition seemed to have found something congenial in 
the dreamy sublimities of Ossian. 





MEMOIRS OF THE LATE LORD SYDENHAM. 


From Frazer's Magazine. 


At length Mr. Thompson found his health altogether giving way under his 
incessant administrative labours, and his long attendance at night in the un- 
wholesome atmosphere of the House of Commons. The most obvious mode 
of relieving him from the latter was to raise him to the less arduous situation of 
a member of the upper house, while he mighi still hold his place as President 
of the Board of Trade. Circumstances occurred to prevent this from being im- 
mediately carried into effect. But towards the close of the session of 1839, 
when it was found expedient to * shelve” Mr. T. S. Rice, two offices were 
presented to the choice of Mr. Thompson, the chancellorship of the exchequer 
and the governor-generalship of Canada :-— 

“ Either alternative presented disadvantages perhaps of equal force as re- 
spected health. The continued fatigue of attendance in the House of Com- 
mons was likely to be quite as injurious in the one case as the severity of a 
northern climate would be in the other. His decision was chiefly influenced by 
the feeling of where he could make his abilities and energies most useful. The 


| situation of affairs in Canada was perplexing, and the difficulties great in the 


way of an harmonious setilement of the all-important question of the union ot 
the provinces, and the establishment of an entirely new constitution of their fu- 
ture government. But Mr. Thompson felt confident of being able to surmount 
these difficulties. He expressed this confidence repeatedly to his private 
friends. And the result justified the most sanguine anticipations.”’ 

Undoubtedly, the opinion of Lord Althorp, with whom he had lived on terms 
of cordial intimacy, had great weight in determing his decision. In his Diary 
we find this passage :— 

** Lord A. said he thought Canada ‘ the finest field of exertion for any one, 
as affording the greatest power of doing the greatest good to one's fellow. 
creatures.’ I agree with him.” ; 

Hie choice was in favour of the government of Canada, and he set sail on the 
13th of August, his fortieth dirth-day. The unsatisfactoriness of his gratified 


readers my own impression of the disposition of Napoleon. Matters of feeling | ambition,—the disappointment in his hopes of being ever able to carry through 


are often incapable of demonstration 


with the party to whom he was attached those measures of commercial reform 


The innumerable acts of amiabijity and kindness which he lavished on all | which, doubtless, he sincerely believed were the only measures which could 


around him at my father's house, derived perhaps their chief charm from the 
way in which they were done—they would not bear being told. Apart from 


the sweetness of his smile and manner, their effect would have been compara- | 


tively nothing. But young people are generally keen observers of character. 
Their preceptive faculties are ever on the alert, and their powers of observation 
0: the lese acute, perhaps, that their reason lies dormant, and there is nothing 
to mterrupt the exercise of their perceptions. And after seeing Napoleon in 
every possible mood, and in his most ungnarded moments, when’ Po sure from 
his manner that the idea of acting a part never entered his heal I left him im- 
pressed with the most complete conviction of his want of guile, and the thorough 


* Ttrast I may be forgiven the insertion of the following extracts from Mr. O’Meara’s‘ Voice 
from $\. Helena.’ . 

* The Briare is the name of an estate romantically situated about a mile and a half from 
Jamestown, comprising a few acres of higbly-cultivated land, exceilent frost aud kitchen-gar 
dens, piestifully a yee wich water, with many delightful shady walks, and jong cele ated 
fer the genume old English hospitality of the propnetor, Mr. Balcombe. bs 

Noth ng was left undone by this wo-thy family that could contribute to lessen the inconre 


wienes af be Napoleon's) situation. 





| prove of lerge and permanent utility to the country,—the weariness at unprofit. 
able toil, and the ever.growing disgust at his position as a party man, and a 


| on his entrance into public life, had, it may be fairly concluded, even more to 
| do in dictating his choice than the painful and precarious state of his health 
This, however, was such as might well have persuaded a man of less energetic 
character, and less devoted to public service, to decline either alternative, and 
retire altogether as his friend Lord Althorp did, shortly afterwards, into the re. 
pose of private life. His brother observes :— , 
| “His health was, indeed, much shattered at this time by continued attacks of 
gout, one of which seized him the day after his embarkation ; and the passage, 
which was very rough and unpleasant, was a period of much bod:ly suffering 
An entry in his private journal, written when on board three or four days, will 
exhibit his views of the state in which he left public affairs, and of his own pros- 

cls. 

“* Saturday, Sept. 21,1839.—I have thought a good deal within the last 
few days of my position ; and upon the whole I think I have done right, both 
ou public and on personal grounds. {[ have a better chance of settling things 











im Canada than any one they could have found to go; and if | had net taken is 




















then, as I could not well have got out of the governm ent shared 
in the disgrace of the next session. It is a poe fel d, = tT bring ae the 
union, and stay for a year to meet the united Assem bly, and set them to work 
On the other hand, in England there is little to be done by me. At the Ex- 
chequer, all that can be hoped is to get through some Bap Tax. There is no 
chance of carrying the House with one for any commercial reforms, timber 
corm, sugar, &c.; party and private interests wil! prevent it. If Peel were in, 
he might do this, as he could muzzle or keep away his Tory allies, and we 
should support him. If he got in and had courage, what a field for him But 
he has not! ‘ 

*** On private grounds, I think it goodtoo. ‘Tis strange, however, that the 
office which was once the object of my greatest ambition (the Exchequer) 
should now be so disagreeable to me that | will give up this cabinet and parlia- 
ment to avoid it. After all, the House of Commons and Manchester are no 
longer what they were tome. Ido not think I have improved in speaking— 
rather gone back. Perhaps in Opposition, with more time to prepare, I might 
rally again ; bat { do not feel sure of it. I am growing rather nervous about it. 
The interruption and noise which prevail so much in the House cows me. I 
have certainly made no good speech for two years. It is clear, from what has 
passed, I might have kept Manchester as long as I liked. But, till put to the 
test by leaving it, one could not help feeling nervous and irritated by the con- 
stant complaints of not going far enough or going too far. The last three 
years have made a great change in me. My health, I suppose, 18 at the bot- 
tom of it. On the whole | think it is as well as it is’” 

In the whole of Juvenal’s magnificent tenth satire, to our mind, there is no 
more impressive picture of the vanity of human wishes thau is to be fuund in 
these passages. And as an exposition of the feelings of an earnest, able, and 
honourable man stripped bare to their depths, they have a peculiar interest. 
He had fought the fight manfully ; the vantage ground of his young ambition’s 
dream lay now within his reach,—he had only to plant his foot upon it; and 
yet, sick at heart, he drarvs back. Surely, surely, there is nothing in this vale 
of tears but vanity and vexation of spirit and the shadow of death! What a 
practical heart-home comment to us all who devote ourselves to the high pur- 
suits of the world-worldly—certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate—is there not 
to be found in these outpourings of a statesman’s wounded spirit, upon those 
wan ofdeepest melancholy which Shakspeare puts into the mouth of Boling- 

roke,— 


“Ah! wherefore should those good news make me sick ? 
Will Fortune never come with both hands full, 

But write her fair words still in foulest letters ? 

She either gives astomach and no food,— 

Such are the poor, in health ; or else a feast, 

And takes away the stomach,—such are the rich, 

They have abundance and enjoy it not. 

I should rejoice, now, at this happy news, 

And now my sight fails, and my brain is giddy.” 


Considerable clamour was raised at Lord Sydenham’s appointment both here 
and in Canada by the press and by individuals interested in the timber and 
Canada trade. Mr. Scrope adds,— 

‘Even some of his sot-disant friends, who feared, perhaps, that their in- 
trigues or private interests might be thwarted by his activity in the province, 
joined in this illiberal and ungeuerous conduct.” 

The chief of those soi-disant friends was, it is well known to all Lord Syden- 
hain’s real friends, the Right Hon. W. Ellice. About that period it is cur- 
rently stated that this gentleman was engaged in concocting a joint-stock land 
company for the purpose of promoting emigration on sume speculative princi- 
ple, to which company it was proposed he should transfer the seigaeurie of 
Beauharnois, as the story goes, for 150,000/., his father having, as it was also 
said, purchaised the same for 6000/. It is thought that perhaps he anticipated 
Opposition to this project from Lord Sydenham. Unfortunately Mr. Ellice was 
enabled to give infinite trouble to the new governor from the circumstances of 
his having been considered a high and trustworthy authority upon Canadian 
— This ungenerous opposition is frequently alluded to in the volume be- 
ore us. 

The affairs of the Canadas have been so fully and frequently before the pub- 
lic of late that we do not feel it necessary to enter into any description of the 
distracted state of these colonies on the arrival of Lord Sydenham in Octeber 
of the year 1839. Nornced we remind our readers that to unite the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada was the great object of his mission. We will 
now let him speak for himself. Writing on the 8th of November in the same 
year, he says,— 

***Thave, indeed, an arduous task before me, and very little time to do it in; 
for J suppose I shall be pulled to pieces if [ do not get a setilement ready for 
the opening.’ However, it is a great field; and, upon the whole, 1 think I did 
wisely in leaving Baring to try to fill‘the empty boxes of the Exchequer, and in 
trying my hand with the rebels, French or British. They can’t be more un- 
reasonable than the ultras on both sides of the House of Commons. 

***T do not despair of getting through my task, if the newspapers in Eng- 
land will only leave me atone, or at least our friends pay no attention to what 
they say, but let me work quietly with the people here. The time is sadly 
against me. People in Downing Street will expect something for the meeting 
of Parliament, and to settle the affairs of two distracted provinces, whose 
capitals are 600 miles apart, in the depth of winter, which it is here even now, 
and in three months, is not a very possible job. But I shall do my best.’ 

. “On the 20th of November and the 8th of December, writing from Toronto, 

e said,— 

*“* T have succeeded in Lower Canada in far less time and with greater ease 
than I could have expected from Sir John Colborne’s account to me of the state 
of feeling, especially in his own council. The fact is, that his council ran riot, 
and did not know how to proceed. I have given them my opinion strongly, at the 
same time that I expressed my willingness to hear and give due weight to theirs. 
This course has shortened business (for there is a strong wish to be guided by the 





home government), and produced unanimity. So far, therefore, as the Lower 
| Province is concerned, I look upon the Union as settled. The decision, too, I 
| have reason to know, gives the greatest satisfaction to the Province generally, 
| and nearly all are prepared to accept the measure, if it can be carried through par- 
| lament with the utmost cordiality. The fact is, that all parties are dead-sick of 
| the present state of things, and desire a return 'o constitutional government. Of 
course the extremes have their different crotchets for arriving at this end.— 
The ultra-French desire an immediate return to the old constitution ; the ultra- 
| British, the disfranchisement of the French Canadians. But even they have 
been satisfied, I believe, by a little management and a good deal of firmness, 
that both were equally out of the question, and have now joined with the great 
mass who hold the middle opinion in favour of the Union measure. The Cana- 
dien and the Montreal Herald lie down together upon this point. 
tbe unanimity is wonderful. 
“*T have now the Upper Province to deal with, which will,¢I fear, be a 
more difficult matter. > a * The state of things here is fer 
| worse than I have expetted. The country split into factions animated with 
the most deadly hatred to each other. The people have got into the habit of 
taiking so much of separation, that they begin to believe in it. The Constitu. 
tional party is as bad or worse than the other, in spite of all their professions of 
loyalty. The finances are more deranged than we believed even in England. 
The deficit, 75,000/. a-year, more than equal to the income. All public works 
| suspended. Emigration going on fast from the province. Every man’s pro- 
perty worth only half what it was. When I look to the state of government, 
and to the departmental administration of the province, instead of being sur- 
ptised at the condition in which [ find it, I am only astonished it has been en- 
dured so long. I know that, much as I dislike Yankee institutions and rule, I 
would not have fought against them, which thousands of these poor fellows, 
whom the Compact call rebels, did, if it were only to keep up such a govern- 
ment as they got. The excitement upon ‘responsible government’ is great. 
Not that I believe the people understand what they are clamouring for by that 
word, but that they feel the extreme uneasiness of their situation, owing to 
financial embarrassments, and hate the dominant party in the government with 
intense hatred. I do not wonder at the cry for responsible government when 
1 see how things have been managed. 
““¢Then the Assembly is such a house! Split into half-a-dozen different 
parties. The government having none, and no one man todepend on! Think 


In short, 





; | of a house in which half the members hold places, yet in which the govern- 
unit in the cabinet, all of which, it will be remembered, had shadowed his mind | 


ment does not command a single vote; in which the place-men generally vote 
against the executive ; and where there is no one to defend the government 
when attacked, or to state the opinion or views of the governor! How, with 
a popular assembly, government is to be conducted under such circumstances 
is ariddle tome. Iam now more than ever satisfied that the Union affords 
the only chance of putting an end to the factions that distract the country ; the 
only means of recruiting its finances by persuading Great Britain to help the 
Upper Canada Exchequer; the only means by which the preseut abominable 
system of government can be broken up, anda strong and powerful administra- 
tion, both departmental and executive, be formed. And unless the people will 
assent to the general outline of it, and parliament will then carry the details, 
upon which they would never agree, with a high hand, the province is lost. 

From what I can hear or see, I would not give a year’s purchase for our hold 
of it, if eome great stroke is not given which shall turn men’s thoughts from 
the channe! in which they now run, and give a fresh impetus to public works, 
emigiation, and the practical improvement of the country's resources. 
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1843, 

“6 Tt is indeed a pity to see this province in such a state. Itis the finest 
country, ever knew, even what I have seen of it in a circle of thirty or forty 
miles from here ; aud, by the accounts I receive, the Upper Pa is even su- 

or. Lower Canada 1s not to be named in comparison. e : 

soil, the water-power, and facilities of transport, finer than anything 1 North 
America. 

«* Whether in their present state of violent excitement I shall be able to per 
suade the peopye to come to reasonable terms, I cannot venture to say; but i 
am sure it is the last and only chance. After having brought —— and 











to think that the French Canadians ought to have their full share of the repre. | 


sentation, I shall not despair of anything. But what J hear, and have as yet 
seen, of the House of Assembly, is not encouraging. If they are not willing, 
however, I shall appeal to the people without hesitation ; for the state of things 
admits of no delay and no half measures ’” 

Our apology for this long extract must be the value of the information it 
gives, in which every topic of interest respecting the positioa in which the new 
governor was placed and the policy which it lay in his power to pursue ts em- 
braced. On thef3lst of December, 1839, in a tone of natural exultation, he 
was enabled to write,— 

“* | have done my business. The Union is carried triumphantly through the 
legislature of both provinces. And it now only remains for parliament to do 
its duty, and pass the bill which I shall send home. It has not been without 
trouble, and a prodigious deal of management, in which my House of Com. 
mons’ tactics stood me in good stead, for | wanted above all things to avoid a 
dissolution. My ministers vote against me. So I govern through the opposi- 
tion, who are truly ‘her majesty s.’ . ° e Jt is something to 
have completed my business before I get an answer to my announcement of ar- 
rival in the country. Just two months from the day of my landing at Quebec 
the Assembly sent me their final address, completing the chain of assents 
which I required.’ ” 

Having sent home his bill to the Colonial Secretary, and having prorogued 
the parliament of Upper Canada, he proceeded to the Lower Province. 
Touching this body he makes some remarks which it might be well for the 
Irish Repealers to consider. He says,— 

** You can form no idea of the manoer in’ which a colonial parliament trans- 
acts its business. I got them into comparative order and decency by having 
measures brought forward by the government, and well and steadily worked 
through. But when they came to their own affairs, and, above all, to the 
mouey matters, there was a scene of confusion and riot of which no one in 
England can have any idea. Every man proposes a vote for his own job ; and 


bills are introduced without notice, and carried through all their stages in a | 


wo 


quarter of an hour! 
Writing from Montreal on the 13th of March, 1840, he gives a description of 
the state of things there at once appalling and ridiculous :-— 
***] have been back three weeks, and have set to work in earnest in this pro- 
vince. It is a bad prospect, however, and presents a lamentable contrast to 
Upper Canada. ‘here great excitement existed ; but at least the people were 


quarrelling for realities, for political opinions, and with a view to ulterior mea- 


sures. Here there is no such thing as a political opinion. No man looks toa 
practical measure of improvement. Talk to any one upon education, or pub- 
lic works, or better laws, Jet him be English or French, you might as well talk 
Greek to him. Noman cares for a single practical measure—the only end, 
one would suppose, of a better form of government. They have only one feel- 
ing—a hatred of race. The French hate the English, and the English “hate 
the French ; and every question resolves itself into that and that alone. There 
is positively no machinery of government. Everything is to be done by the 
governor and his secretary. ‘There are no heads of departments at all, or none 
whom one can depend on, or even get at ; for most of them are still at Quebec, 
and it is difficul: to move them up here, because there are no public buildings. 
The wise system hitherto adopted has been to stick two men into some oflice 
whenever a vacancy occurred,—one Frenchman and one Britisher! Thus we 
have joint crown surveyors, joint sheriffs, &c., each opposing the other in every- 


thing he attempts. Can you cunceive a system better calculated to counten- | 


ance the distinction of race? ‘lhe only way, under these circumstances, in 
which I can hope to go good, is to wait for the Union, in order to get a govern- 
ment together, and that I shall do.’” 

The following description will show the nature of the materials the traitors 
at home and abroad had to work on in Lower Canada :— 

‘+ Those counties bordering the Richelieu were formerly the garden of Lower 
Canada ; the soil rich to a degree ; but they are now used up completely by 
the abominable mode of cultivation pursued by the habifans, and present a 


melancholy picture: the population rapidly increasing, and the people uowill- | 


ing to quit their neighbourhood to settle on new land, until actually starved 
out. The physical state of the people is, however, even better than their mor 
al condition. ‘Their ignorance and credulity are unbounded ; and no wonder 
they became the victims of the agitators who stirred them up to rebel in 1837 
and 1838, for all this district war the focus of the outbreak. To be sure, a 
misearable outbreak it was; put down with the utmost ease by a single re- 
giment. 

“« The fact is, that the trath of my original notion of the people and of this 
country is now confirmed. The mass only wanted the vigorous interference of 
a well-intentioned government, strong enough to control both the extreme par- 
ties, and to proclaim wholesome truths, and act for the benefit of the country 
at large, in defiance of ultras on either side. 

“ * But, apart from all this political effect, I am delighted to have seen this 
part of the country ; | mean the great district, nearly as large as Ireland, pla- 
ced between the three lakes, Erie, Ontario, and Huron. You can conceive 
nothing finer! ‘The most magnificent soil in the world, four fect of vegetable 
mould, a climate certainly the best in North America, the greater part of it ad- 
mirably watered. In a word, there is Jand enough, and capabilities enough for 


some millions of people, and for one of the finest provinces in the world; the 


most perfect contrast to that miserable strip of land along the St. Lawrence, 
called Lower Canada, which has given so much trouble 

“IT shall fix the capital of the united province in this one, of course. 
Kingston will, most probably, be the place ; but there is everything to be 
done there yet, to provide accommodation for the meeting of the Assembly in 
the spring.’ ”’ 

The sagacity of this selection is apparent, not only for the reasons assigned 
in the above letter, but from the fact that Kingston was, politically as well as 
physically, the finest site for the capital of the province, as being not only central, 
but remote from the factions which are only in force at either end, Montreal and 
Toronto 

To the governor's infinite annoyance and embarrassment, when the 
Union.bill was returned to him from the British parliament, he found that it had 
been stripped of the clauses relating to the establishment of municipal institu- 
tions. 

*** No man in his senses,’ he writes, ‘would think for a moment of the 
union, without its being accompanied by some sort of local government, in 
which the people may control their own officers, and the executive, at the same 
time, obtain some influence in the country districts.’ ” 

In another letter he says, — 

‘“** The rejection of the local government clauses has ruined me quite. For 
although I shall institute off my own anvil a!l that | want for this province in 
that way, | shall have to get it for the other from the legislature,—a great diffi 
culty the more where there are already too many to contend with Bat, above 
all, the necessity of getting the laws passed here, for this and other purposes, 
causes a delay which is most mischievous. 

‘“«* My scheme was a perfect whole; but by pulling out one of the principal 
pegs, the whole of the machinery has been deranged, and my calculations al! 
routed.’ ”’ 

All his embarrassmerts on this occasion he attributed to the false statements 
and intrigues of individuals, personally and pecuniarily interested in thwarting 


his views, and opposing his just and impartial goverument. Subsequently, he | 


contrived to evade those affl cting difficulties which had been ungenerously 
cast on him, chiefly through the influence of soi-disant friends, by an ordinance 
of the special council for the Lower Province, and an act of the provincial le- 
gislature for Upper Canada. He next carries a Registry-bill, whch was most 
peculiarly required for Lower Canada,where the old French law—the coutume de 
Paris before the revolution—prevailed. Incidentally, we may take occasion 
to remark, that we regret to learn that this measure has, since Lord Sydenhem’s 
death, been considerably mutilated, and so rendered, in some esseutial provi. 
sions, inoperative This has been done at the instance of the seigneurs, and its 
effects can only be to continue the existence o! a secret system of legal forms 
and processes in conse quence of which in the purchase of land, “‘ the unsuspect- 
ed ave sure to be deluded, and the most wary are often taken in.” This certain 
ly 1s not a boon to the mass of the popu ation, or to the honest landholde r, or 
an encouragement to the investment of capite! ; and we trust Lord Stanley 
wilt re'use his sanction to these mischievous alterations. Lord Sydenham, in 
the same letter, adds,— 

“« The only things [ cannot manage here, which I shou'd like to deal with, 
are education and emigration. The first | can do nothing io; first, for want of 
money, and the next, that | cannot " 
scheme. They pretend to be in favour of stone thing, but are in reality opposed 
to teaching the people at all, being weak eno agh to think that so long as they 
are ignoraut they are under their control The rebellion o ight to have taught 
them better, for then the masses ai! left the priests for the agitators’ ” 

it wou d appear that the Irish priests are more wise in their generation than 
the Canadian curés, as they, trom their anx ely not to pati compaay with toew 


get the priests to agree to any feasible 


flocks, have turned agitators themselves. Lord Sydenham has written at con- 
| siderable length on the subject of emigration to our North American provinces, 


climaie, the | 








and decidedly nothing so sound, nothing that carries conviction of its truth so 

home to the mind, has yet been put forth by any of our writers or statesmen. 

| Want of space alone prevents us from dwelling on his observations, in which, 
h 
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ad 


was eventually on that day returned oy . suall me ay, the polling having 
been carried on in a regular manner. on 





We pase on to the contest, or rather show of contest,—for contest there was 


none, about which the greaiest ciamour was made. It is that in which M. La- 
—_ Dow attorney-general of the provines, was opposed to Mr, M'Colloch. 
ar eut 





by the use of facts, and downright, straightforward argument, he demol 

Wakefield's and other theoretical schemes, got up by companies, &c., and 
points out the only possible plan upon which emigration can be conducted, 
without ruin to the emigrant, and with one tittle of advantage to the mother 
country. ‘The Union was now perfected, and the time came for holding the 
elections. Every:hng now depended upon his bei g able to obtain a majority 
in the new House of Assembly. If he had been defeated, the whole machine 
| of government must have been stopped, universal anarchy would have prevailed, 
jand a blow inflicted on the connexion between the colonies and the mother 
| country, which could not fail to inflict permanent injury upon both. It is 

now stated,— 

** The elections commenced on the 8th of March: the watchwords of either | 

| party may be anticipated. While the French shouted for equality of represen 

| tation, and maintenance of their privileges, the English assumed to be support- 

| ers of the British connexion, of the Union, and of the policy of the government. | 
Thus the government became inevitably, and without any action of its own, | 

mixed up with the contest, and was, as usual, held responsible by its opponents 

for whatever extravagance or violence its supporters might commit.” 

Now, in the first place, we submit that the phrase ‘ assuming” to be the sup- | 
porters of the British connexion as applied to the English party, is not well 
chosen, and that there seems to us, who are familiarly acquainted with all the 
circumstances, something too much of ready candour in appearing to admit at 
the vutset that extravagance or violence in that sense in which the words are 
sure to be taken, by the majority of readers, had been committed by our British 
friends and fellow-subyects in America, Election riots are much more formida- 
ble things to read of than to witness. On those occasions the danger is never 
in proportion to the alarm, and hard words are exchanged tn an infinitely larger 
number than hard blows. The riots in Lower Canada, such as they were, can 
neither be compared in magnitude or violence to those which prevailed in Eng- 
land during the contests carried on, pending the agitation of the Reform-bill 
And if we only look back to the occurrences which took place at the last gene 
| ral election in Ireland, we shall find that there was greater loss of life and m- 
finitely greater destruction of property in the ordinary contests which took | 
place in the country, familiar as it was with all the forms, proceedings, and 
tactics of elections, than there wasin the extraordinary and vitel struggle—the 
struggle to the utterance between the friends and enemies of imperal Britain 
in Lower Canada. That violence was committed, that blood was shed, is of 
course deeply to be lamented ; but certainly it is not to be wondered at. The 
| real matter of surprise is that so little blood was shed and that acts of violence | 
| were so few. The riots in the counties of Montreal and Terrebonne are not to 
| be mentioned in the same category with those which took place in Cork city 
| and county, Kerry, Dublin and other places. ‘The Canadien affairs were mere 
rows in comparison. And if we only turn our eyes to the province itself, what 
do we find! Why, that in one disturbance which took place the uther day at 
the Beavharnois canal more lives were lost than at all the elections for both | 
| provinces put together. We should remark, too, that Mr. Murdoch, the civil 

secretary under Lord S.’s administration, to whom the getting up of this portion 
of the narrative was confided, does himself most fairly observe, notwithstanding 
the apologetic tone on behalf of the British with which, doubtless, from an ex 

treme sense of justice and desire to avoid all suspicion of partiality ta his state- 
ment, he saw fit to commence :— 

‘* The matter at issue was no transitory question of party politics,—-it was the 
constitution of 1761 or 1841,—the maintenance of the Union, and with ut Br- 
tish connexion, or a return to the old constitution, and with it a speedy sepaia- 

tion from the mother country. And when it is recollected that only two years 
before the same parties, animated by the same feelings, had been arrayed 
against each other in civil warfare on the same spots, it is rather a matter of 
surprise that no more deadly and sanguinary strugglee shovld have character) 
sed these elections, than that the disturbances which did occur should have 


| 
taker place.” 








One word more and we will retuan to the volume. While it must be ad- 
mitted that whenever there is a display of physical force, whenever opposing 
parties are marched to the hustings in hostile array, and disturbance and riot 
follows, there must be blame on both sides, yet we cannot go the length of ad- 

| mitting in this instance that the blame should be equally divided, and for this 
simple fact—a fact to which we challenge contradiction from anybody compe- 


ties stood their ground 
| to do so.” 


ily aye 
* Again at Terrebonne, M. Lafontaine 
his followers hid come from their home 


had not halted on their way ata wood to provide themselves, withdrew without 
polling a Vote, because he found that his opponents, though, according to bas 
OAD SHOWINg, LOL More HuUMeErouUs than histo »wers, had eoized what appeared 
to him the more advantageous position fora ti dt. In this instance no colli- 
sion took place at (he busiings; but as the French Canadians showed them- 


, who admitted that the great bulk of 
sarned with eudgels, and those who 


| selves at least as much prepared for a conflict as the English, there is no 
| ground for mpuriog to the latter any greater disposition to break the peace tham 


to the former. The consequence, however, having been the return of the . 
lish candidate, he and his friends were of course denounced as having brov 
about this result by violence and intimidation. It is, indeed, probable that at 
both these elections, and especially at Terrebonne, where, as was afterwards 
shown, some of the French Canadians hed armed themselves with bayonets and 
knives, a fierce contest, not without bloodshed, must have ensued, had both par- 
Foriunately the French Canadian candidates declined 


To the above account which is substantially correct, we may add, that on 


| this Occasion, as on all others, the local advantages were in favour of the French. 


Phe pollirg-place was situated within seven miles of St. Anne Des Plaines, 
where the great mass of the Canadian voters resided; the Britwh voters had in 
many instances to walk thirty miles. The returnin officer, it should be lke. 
wise stated, had been an adherent of Papineau ‘hile the whole of Lafon 
taine’s party were armed—many with loaded bludgeons, pistols, bayonets 
knives, &c..—on the British side there was not a single murderous weapon. 
It should be told, too, that probably the bloodless termination of the day's pro- 
ceedings arose from an incident which exercised considerable eflect upon M. 
Lafontaine personally. Previous to the commencement of business on the bua. 
tings, the geutioman who managed the proceedings on the part of the Britwh 
wrenched a bayonet out of the grasp of a Canadian, and, handing it to the re- 
turning olticer, addressed himself to M. Lafontaine, warning him against the 
imprudence of suffering his followers to provoke a contest with the Untuh by 
the display of such weapons. The result of this admonition was, thatM La- 
fontaine’s nerves were shaken, and he withdrew at the head of his 2000 men 
without even having been pot im nomination, After the disappearance of tas 
body from the field an armed force of 500 men, in obedience to a preconcerted 
plan, attempted to seize on the polling-booths, and a scuffle ensued ; but order 
was speed.ly restored on the arrival of the gentleman who had already put their 
candidate to flight M. Lafontaine subsequently published a letter stating bis 
intention of retiring into private life. But be changed hie mind and petitioned, 
though he afierwards shronk from an inquiry >— 


** Lord Sydenham was accused of having hired bodies of rioters to proceed 


| from county to county to interrupt the elections, and of having contributed 


large sums of money from tue public treasury to the expenses of the English 
candidates. ° e ° Ina recent London paper @ story was pub- 


lished, under the signature of an ‘ English Traveller,’ to the effect that Lord 


Sydenham had taken 20,000/ from the Jesuits’ estates for election purposes. 
This is a fair sample of the trash that passes current in steam-boate and bar 
rooms, and which is picked up and retailed with an air of authority by creda- 
lous * English Travetiers.’” The story is about as rational as would be an as 
sertion that the prime minister of this country had drawn an eqoal sum for simi- 
lar purposes from the Education Fund, or the Crown Land ilevesass Even 
had Lord Sydenham been disposed sv grossly to abuse his trust, which it ie 
absurd to belicve, everybody in Canada knows that it would have been purely 
unpossible for him to do #0.” 

Phe dull, malignant, reckless scribbler alladed to in the above note, is known, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to conceal himself. He went out as a sort of spy 
to Canada on behalf of the tra:torous party here that was in connexion with Pa- 
pineau and his adherents in Canada, and found in the House of Commons advo- 
cates in the persons of those great and wise senators, Messrs. Hume and Roe- 
buck. In the effusion referred to by Mr. Scrope, this individual, with a view 
to disparaging the memory of Lord Sydenham as administrator of the affairs of 
Canada, virulently assaiied the gentleman who managed the elections on be- 
half of the British party. In substance he accused him of having carried the 





tent to speak upon the subject—that in every case in which a collision took 
| place between the two parties, the aggression commenced on the side of the 
| French 
The statement proceeds to this effect :-— 

“In the district of Quebec bat little opposition was attempted to the French 
| candidates ; but in Montreal, where politics had always been more violent, 
| many British candidates were in the field. The first victory gained by them 
| was et Beauhsrnois, where Mr. Dunscombe, a British merchant, de'eated Mr 

Dewitt, a gentleman of American origin, who had formerly voted with Mr. Pa 
| pineau. ‘his success gave intense satisfaction to the Britieh party, and en- 
| couraged them to redouble their exertions in the remaining counties. The 
result was, that members who advocated the Union were eventually returned 
for the French counties of Montreal, Rowville, Terrebonne, Vaudreuil, and 
Chambly.” 

It is well known that no money was spared on Mr. Dewitt’s side in this con- | 
test. His expenses (large for a provincial election) were calculated at above | 
| 20001. The polling-place, situated as it was in the midst of a Canadian popu. | 
| lation, was most unfavourable to the British voters, many of whom had to | 
| travel forty miles tothe hustings. Yet Mr. Dewitt was beaten by a majority | 
| of 180. And, especially, it should be remarked, that in this first and pregnant 
triuinph—pregnant with many more—the proceedings were brought to a close 
ina perfecily legal and orderly manner. \t was after this defeat, legally and 
constitutionally achieved, that the French had recourse to intimidation and vio- 
lence. But before we go on to the other elections successfully carried, we 
are desirous to have it impressed that the importance of these successful cor. 
tests can scarcely be estimated unless we take into consideration, something in 
detail, the objects which the French, with the aid of the republ.cacs of the 
Upper Province, intended to carry into effect forthwith, and by the high hand, 
had their stur at the elections proved in the ascendant. M. Lafontaine was to 
have been elected speaker, and under his auspices everything that had been 
done in the special council was to be undone, tne civil list again subjected to 
scrutiny and revision, and practically and virtually, the act of Union rendered quite 
inoperative. The object of the British party was, striving heartily against the 
many disadvantages that lay in their way, to prevent the French and repuoli 
cans from carrying their proclaimed intentions, which were such as we have 
| described, into execution. The number of members to be returned to the Le- 








gisla ive Assembly for the Lower Province was foriytwo. The French cal 
culated on certainly being able to return thirty-four, The governor had no 
reason to believe those, the enemies of English connexion and his messures, 
would be wrong to a greater extent than four or five. 

Fortunately, however, for the safety of our North American provinces, both 
were mistaken; for by the exercise of extraordinary zeal, and courage, end must 


elections by bribery and intimidation, by force and fraud, and of having through. 
out encouraged riot and bloodshed. It is important both for the honour of 
Lord Sydenbam's government and for the honour of the British party in Cane 
da that the falsehood of these accusations should be established, and that it 


| Seat be shown Mr. Fullem on all occasions deprecated violence, and was 


signally successful in preventing bloodshed. With thie object in view we will 
make some extracts from letters, the originals of which are now before us 
The Beauharnois election passed off quietly. The successful candidate thus 
writes to the Hon. Mr. Daly, the provincial secretary :— 

* With reference to the assistance I received, I attrmbute the successful ter- 
mination of my election to Mr. Fullam ; and it is unnecessary to remind you 


| that my election was the first decided in favour of our party, aod that it opera- 


ted as a powerful stimulus in the subsequent elections which enabled the gov- 
ernment to carry On their measures in the House of Assembly 

“Hon. D. Daly, * (Signed) J. W. Dewscoman. 

** Kingston.” 

We will next appeal to the testimony of Mr. M'Culloch, the opponent of the 
discomfited M. Lafontaine :— 

“ You must be aware that it was owing to hie (Mr. Fullam’s) courage, dis- 
cretion, and humanity, that, during a time of the greatest excitement, hundreds 
of liwes were not lost at some of the late elections, and with reference 
to my own county I most frankly confess that my success is entirely to be at- 
tributed to his prudence and good management 

* Hon. D. Daly (Signed) M. M'Cuitocn.” 

It may be, perhaps, said that in making these extracts we are stepping out 
of our province to discass a matter purely personal, But it is not #0, Lord Sy- 
denham's character and honour are assailed when the proceedings of the gen- 
tleman are characterized as they have been by the anonymous writer in the 
Colonial Gazette, because Lord Sydenham, in applauding and approving of 
those proceedings and expressing his gratitude for the service with which they 
were fraught, adopted them. That he did so we will shaw, and we hold it to be 
preposterous to suppose that in common prudence he would have done so ua- 
less they were such as bore critical examination. Mr. Dowling, the legal ad- 
viser of the governor general, says to the provincial secretary, Mr. Daly,— 

* [cannot allow him (Mr. Fullam) to depart without adding my testimony 
to that which he will carry with him from o:her persons, of the importance of 
his services to the government at a great crisis and of the high approbation 
with which the late povernor.general always regarded them.” : 

Major Campbell (7h Hussars,) military secretary to Lord Sydenham, writes 
to Mr. Secretary Daly,— 


“ An anxious desire, in which I am sors on join me, to see the intentions of 
our lamented friend fulfilled and justice done to an individual induces me at 





discreet management, twenty two members were returned in the British inter 
est, and but twenty in the French, leaving the former the unexpected and de. 
cisive majority of two. A fuller detail of the circumstavces of these all impor- 
tant elections than has been given in the volume before us, we think it may 
not be inexpedient to give, for the sake of trath, both as regards the fair fame 
of Lord Sydenham and the record of events now become matter of history. 
In the first instance, however, we will copy from the narrative :-— 
“* There is no doubt that at these elections a good deal of violence occurred, 
and that without it the result might in some instances have been different 
Each pariy threw on its opponents the responsibility of having been the assail 
ants ; and in the midst of the conflicting assertions maintained by each it was 
| impossibie then, and would be still more impossible now, to decide with confi 
dence on this point. Jt is probable, however, that the blame might not unfairly 
be divided. hus at the election for Montreal county, the French Canadians 
on the first day took possession of the poll, and in the struggle of the British | 
party to record their votes, two Irish electors were struck down, one of whom | 
died on the spot. His body having been brought into the city, the most vio- 
lent excitement was naturally produced among his fellow.countrymen ; and on | 
the following day, the English and Irish voters having flocked i great numbers | 
to the poll, the French Canadians, apprehensive of the consequences, abandon | 
ed the struggle, and their member retired without fortber contest Here, at | 
| least, the first violence appears to have been on the part of the French Cena- 
dians, although the triumph was eventually with the British party.” | 
| The candidates in this contest were Mr. Leslie and Mr. De Lisle, respective- 
ly, on the French and English interests It may be desirable to state how the 
riot commenced, On the first day, at three o'clock, the polling was suspended, | 
| to enable che parties to obtain refreshments The French candidate had then 
a majority of eight. In the absence of the men of mfluence on esther side, the 
halitans, who numbered eight to one, attacked a party of British, and killed 
one Evglishman, and wounded several others, one of whom (an Irishman) died 
afverwards from the injuries he received. Tis riot put an end to the polling for | 
that day Next day, the English did muster in sirong force, and were dis- | 
posed to have retaliated on their opponents, and probavly would have pulled 
down the town of St. Laurent, if it bad not been for the exertions and infla 
ence of the gentleman who conducted the proceedings for Mr. De Lisle, who 





this early period to call your attention to the case of Mr. Fallam. You are 


| aware that this gentleman rendered most important services to the government 


at avery critical moment (to my knowledge at considerable expense to bim- 


self); | wish to bear testimony to the fact that the late Lord Sydenham fully 


appreciated bis services and was determined to reward them in the best manner 
in his power, and I am certain he would have done so had life been spared to 
him.” 

These testimonials, without resorting to others at hand, amongst which is one 
from the late Sir C. Bagot, will suffice w prove how false are the imputations 
cast upon the British perty and Lord Sydenham's government for the mode im 
which the clections were conducted 

The governor-general having secured bis majority, was enabled to carry out 
a number of the great measures he had in contemplation. In August, 1841, he 
wrote thus to his brother :— 

“\* My success has been triumphant—more so than! ever expected, or had 
ventured to hope. I shall leave, I trast, a field which my successor, whoever 


| he be, cannot mismanage. With @ most difficult opening, almost a mivority, 


with passions at boiling heat, and prejadices such as I never saw, to contend 
with, | have brought the Assembly, by degrees, into perfect order, ready to fol- 
low wherever I may lead, have carned all my measures, avoided or beaten of 
all disputed topics, and have got @ ministry with an avowed and recognized ma- 
jority capable of doimg what they think right, and not to be upset by my sec- 
cessor.’ ”’ 

Had he lived and cortinved governor, it is certain be might heve left the 
affairs of the province on a stable basis. He was too sanguine however, we 
fear, in supposing that at the close of his official career they had settled on @ 
sure foundation. Everything in Canada still depends upon the character aad 
ability, and, above all, firmness of the governor. Lord Sydenham's health was 
now completely broken. In Merch, 1841, he says— 

“| bave the gout in my hand, and can hold the pen w th difficulty. This 
is now the eyghth or ninth fit | have bad in twelve months, which really oe 
joke Yesterday, I could scarcely have signed my name to my own reprieve if 
i had been sentenced to be hang: d. To day i has shifted umto the other band, 
and the right is freer, though terribly stiff and sore.’ ” 

And again, on the 25th of May— 





















































































“* Atlast | can write to you with my own hand. Grey will have told you 
why I could not by the last packet. I was ill in bed, and utterly unable either 
to write or dictate. Not gout merely, bot fever, and horrible prostration both 
of mind and body. In fact, I have been done by the work and the climate united, 
and God knows whetber I shall see the other side of the Atlantic again '!—If 
God give me strength to get through my parliament, | shall, at all events, be off 
the instant it is over.”’ 

From Montreal he removed to Kingston, where he rallied a little under the 
influence of its purer air, and perhaps, also, as Mr. Scrope observes, under the 
excitement of success. But his mortal career was destined to be prematurely 
brought to « close. On the 4th of September bis horse fell. His right leg 
came under the animal, and was fractured, and his foot being, at the same 
time, caught in the stirrup, he was dragged for some distance forward. A fort- 
night of great suffering followed, notwithstandi.g which, he contnued with 

ate devotion to labour in his vocation. On the llth of September, he 
wrote to Lord John Russell thus -— 

“My dear Lord John,—lI have received yours of the 18th August. I am 
much obliged to you for the red riband,* but a great deal more for the kind 
manner in which you recommended it. 

“* You will bave seen that I was determined to do all my business before 
coming away, and a pretty session it will be. Every measure will have been 
triumphantly carried. ‘Though I could not get the bank through, it must suc- 
coed another year. The House of Assembly wished to defer it for the session ; 
but, in the meantime, they have taxed the issues ef private banks, which will 
insure its passing. My successor, therefore, will have little of legislation even 
left for him. 

“*T wish I had managed my own matters as well. But a week ago, my 
horse fell with me, broke the bune of my leg, and made a large hole above the 
knec. The accident is very painful, especially as the gout, which, coward-like, 
always takes one at a disadvantage, has stepped in to add to my sufferings ; 44, 
under any circumstances, | fear that | must have three weeks or a month of 
bed. The doctors, however, tell me I am sure to be in a state to be removed 
by water to Quebec in time to get off this autumn. You will anderstand from 
this account of myself why I write, or rather dictate, to you as little as possible. 

Believe me yours, &c., Sypenuam.’”’ 

On the 18th, it became evident that the hope of return was never to be real- 
ised, and that his hours were numbered. 

“ With a calmness and tranquillity must astonishing to those who witnessed 
it, he continued, between the paroxysm of pain, to devote his attention to such 
public matters as required immediate decision. His facalties remained unim- 
paired ; and early in the day he executed his will, in which, among other lega- 
cies, was one, ‘in token of his see and esteem,” to Lord John Russell. 
When this part of his will was subsequently read over to him, he repeated twice, 
in « firm aud emphatic tone, ‘He was the noblest man it was ever my good 
fortune to know.””’ 








* The Grand Cross of the Bath. 





ELLISTONIANA. 
BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
A DEAD HIT; OR, HOW TO MAKE A BENEFIT. 


Tae following anecdote is narrated on the authority of a gentleman who was 
for many years previously to Elliston's death his private secretary, confidant, 
and companion, and whose veracity is too universally admitted to be doubted by 
any one. To him, the Comedian himself has more than once related it, and 
always with great glee, evidently considering it an uncommon good joke, though 
it certainly was rather a grave one. ‘The propriety of the proceeding may per- 
haps justly be questioned, but propriety has seldom been looked for as the close 
companion of eccentricity ; the universal levity with which the grim king of ter- 
rors was formerly treated in their epi-grammatic epitaphs by our Lapidarian 
bards, our village Propertiuses and Tivulluses, for the most part the worshipful 
company of ‘ parish clerks,’ may be urged, too, in extenuation. The aim of these 
latter worthies seems to have been most religiously to obey the old adage which 
enjoins us ‘to say nothing of the dead but thet which is good,’* independently 
of this, the lately published ‘ reports of the commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the state of public charities,’ furnish abundaut instances that testameutary 
oddity was of every-day occurrence. 

Besides this general sanction of treating with apparent lightness subjects the 
most serious, it must be remembered that the writer was at the time of this 
transaction in his green and salad days; the seeming irreverence pf the expe- 
dient may therefore be excused for its necessity, its adroitnees, and its origi- 
nality ; the anecdote will also furnish, if any such proof be wanted, another 
instance to be added to those already related of the comedian’s singular readi- 
ness in an emergency, and happy faculty of turning circumstances, even the 
most adverse, to his advantage. 

In the early part of the actor's career, while yet unknown to fame, he joined 
a strolling company who were exhibiting for a few nights only m a barn fitted up 
for the ion, in W , @ little country town of a not very flourishing 
county. The business, as it is aptly enough termed, had been very bad, the 
company had not been adequately patronized by the rural population of W——-, 
aud the manager thought it advisable to close his theatre and season somewhat 

ipitately ; for this purpose he abruptly gave Elliston, who was leading the 
siness and was playing for a benefit, notice, on a certain Saturday, that he 
was to have his benefit the following Monday. 

‘What! my dear sir,’ said the surprised comedian, ‘take my Ben next Mon- 
po | ' Why, I shall have no time to get out my tickets, or post my bills. — It 
will be totally impossible to let the natives know, and I am sure everybody will 
be anxious to witness my performance.’ 

‘1 can’t help that, Muster Elliston,’ replied Mr. Mouldygrub, the manager, 
*T can’t help your not having time to get out your bills ; I only want the trades- 
people herd not to have time to get out theirs. Monday is the only open night 
we have, all the rest are devoted to the benefits of the other members of the 
company : this day week I close.’ 

There was no gainsaying this determination. Like that of other monarchs, 
the word of the theatrical potentate of W was law, and Elliston set his 
busy fancy to work to devise what steps would be best to take. 

“It is now Saturday noon,’ thought he, ‘I cannot get my bills printed till 

t, aud when I do get them out there are no dead walls round W on 
ch to post them—to-morrow is Sunday, what's to be done! I have it! 
Everybody goes to church here ; ‘tis true | have no interest with a single soul 
in the place. Well, I must make interest in another quarter, take a liberty 
where I know it will not be complained of, at least by those with whom it is 
taken, avail myself of a few post obit bills. Dead walls must be found, yes, 
“Tl make the very stones prate of my whereabout.”’ I'll stick—stick—no 
matter where—at any rate I'l] not stick at trifles. No, I will stand the hazard 
of the die.’ 

To borrow a late joke of the Editor who precides over these pages, though 
Elliston did ultimately, as he had intimated he would, stick at something, he in 
reality stuck at nothing, as will appear in the sequel. 

His resolution taken, our seeabion drew out a flaming bill announcing for 
his benefit on the following Monday, Monk Ghost Lewis's ‘Castle Spectre,’ 














in which he was to sustain the principal character, together with a variety of | 
singing and dancing. The whole to conclude with O’Keefle's Farce, ‘ Dead 


Alive.’ 


This bill he duly had printed, and apparently retired to his truckle-bed as 
asual, but in pursuance of his plan he arose in the ‘dead waste and middle of 
the night,’ and repairing to the Golgotha of W——, soon, in silence, secrecy, 
and safety, accomplished his purpose. 

Accordingly on the following morning, when the church-going bell called the 
little population of W to congregate together, and meet in brotherly love, 
ss to the good old custom, the worthy minister, with the parochial offi- 
cers and honest inhabitants, were considerably scandalized at the spectacle 
which then presented itself. To their great surprise, they found the mural en- 





closure of the venerable Saxon structure, which had presided for centuries over | 





the pastoral destinies of W , and in the peaceful realms of which ‘ the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet slept,’ together with one or two of the most imposing 
of the last mansions of the landed gentry, thickly plastered over with the bene. 
fit bille of the eccentric actor. ; 

Shocked at this outrage, which, as the parish clerk of the place, who was 
also its schoolmaster, and prof 





the district was directly summoned, but he indignantly denied all knowledge 
of the profane proceeding, and the rustic Dogberrys found themselves wholly at 


* England bas always been remarkable for her mortuary merriment ; owr church-yard wag- 
qeriee have always furnished matter for more than ove volume. A modern Old Mortality might 
easily collect a new Joe Miller from our parochial elegiac remains. Our doggerel epitaph writ- 
evs seom asif they had been anxious 10 verify the anagram, by really turning ‘ funeral’ into 
‘real fun.’ The beautiful cemeteries that have jately 8 consecrated in the suburbs of the 

is, after the example of Pere ia Chaise, and which bave the effect of d wriving mortali 

ty of much of its gloom, will no doubt go far to correct, if not entirely to check this unseemly 
oy. One instance of this national peculiarity the narrator happens to remember. and as 

at has never yet been published, he will now transcribe up. There is, or at least there was, With- 
im the last ten years, an epitaph in Croydon chureh yard, to the memory of a man who lost his 
hfe through being accidentally run over, and which appears sufficiently ridiculous, it is to the 


following effect: 
Here I lies, killed by Death's dart, 
Whe came to me in a horse end cert. 














the person most interested in the affair, and consequently the most likely to 
commit it, the Bencficrere! After much discussion in close vestry, 11 was sub 

sequently determined to offer a newaxp for the discovery of the culprit who 
hed committed this daring act. Placards were therefore immediately printed, 
stating the nature of the offence, and promising five pounds to any who would 
give such information as should lead to the detection of the person or persons 
who had pasted the bi'ls announcing Mr. Elliston’s benefit at the theatre of 
W—— upon the wails and memorisis before mentioned. 

These placards, early on the Monday morning, were fully displayed in the 
market-places and public spots of sll the towns and villages, for at least ten 
miles round W This was the very thing Elliston wanted, it afforded 
him an advertisement of his benefit he could not have procured by any other 
means. 

‘The circumstance became the universal talk, and many honest persons from 
different parts of the country walked over to W ocularly to satisfy them- 
selves of the fact that such an impropriety had really been committed. The 
comedian’s benefit bills, which had been suffered to remain on the desecrated 
walls, were anxiously inspected by hundreds, and the various wonders promised 
by the performer duly spelt over. The visiters’ imaginations were inflamed, 
desire was created, and the result at night was an overflowing house in every 
part of the barn, which was crowded by spectators, who, but for this circom- 
stance, would certainly never have entered the Thespian temple of W 

A very considereble sum was next morcing transferred to the pocket of our 
Comedian, who, wisely keeping his owa counsel, speedily became one of the 
departed. ‘If,’ soli!oquized he, ‘I can only call the friends, by whose assist- 
ance I obtained the notice of tne public on this occasion, my ‘se friends—yet 
‘* better late than never.” Though my time has been rataer ¢ >>, tay receipts 
have not proved sv, and J shall always hold their memory ig !* "2%: for, thanks 
to their means, unpatronized and unprovided, my BeneAé tere >4 @ut—a com- 
plete dead hit !’ 














THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE HOUSE. 

Exuiston hed a very original and singular way of thinking on many subjects, 
which, however outré it might appear at the first blush, was generally found to 
be based in the main on truth, and was always advanced with such a dogmati 
cal air of authority, as completely to silence scepticism, and deter the most 
doubting Pyrrho ; his views of ordinary things often appeared not a little start- 
ling in the outset from their novelty and boldness. ‘Lhe narrator will give an 
instance of this peculiarity in his hero. 

The truth of the proposition in this case, though it may perhaps go to the 
full length of Elliston’s assertions, will be found on investigation, more correct 
than may be apparent from a cursory glance at the subject. 

A lady one murning complained to the comedian that she had visited the 
theatre the night previously to see him perform Don Feliz, but had been much 
disappointed by not having been able, in consequence of his face being con- 
etantly turned the contrary way, to gratify herself in catching his various ex- 
pressions of countenance in that character, which she had understood were 
particularly fine. : 

‘ That was a great loss, madam, a very great loss,’ replied the actor, import- 
antly, ‘as my looks in that particular part comprise, as you have truly heard 
full half the excellence of my personation of the amorous Spaniard It has 
been generally admitted that every variety of expression of the tender passion, 
is conveyed by my eyes in that character; I indeed look unutterable things, as 
Davison has often remarked to me.’ 

Here he gave asly wink to a friend who happened to be present. 

‘ Were you in the front of the house, madam !’ 

‘ No, sir, all the front-seats were engaged ; I considered myself fortunate in 
being able to procure a seat at one of the sides.’ 

* You were fortunate indeed; most fortunate, madam,’ said Elliston, solemn- 
ly; ‘but on which side of the house were you sitting then?’ 

‘ The le(t side, sir, to the stage.’ 

‘1 thought so,’ said Elliston, ‘ that accounts for it. Are you not aware, my 
dear madam, that every performer naturally plays to the left—that is, from the 
stage, which is consequently the right side of the house. Does not every one 
put his right-leg foremost, either in love or war! If ever you wish to see an 
actor or actress to advantage, take my advice, and secure a seat in the right of 
the house. Royalty is generally in the wrong box in the theatre, because 1t is 
seldom in the right box, but it is usually boxed up at the left. I remember 
when the Allied Sovereigns visited London, and commanded ‘ Othello ;” no 
doubt with an anxious wish—it was natural enough—to witness my perform- 
ance of the character before they left England, though that “ little man in the 
Black Wig,’’* by what he chose to consider a prescriptive right, played the 
character in my stead, and disappointed them, he had just before defiled my 
Duke, by the byt—I remember, | say, it was my intention on that occasion to 
have put my best leg foremost, which leg, in that case, would certainly have 
been my left leg, for to the right I should have played—yes, yes, | should have 
been all right then. Have you not remarked, my good lady, that in a mixed 
party those who talk to the left generally talk the most, it is obvious—you do 
not talk at your ease when you talk to the right. It is more particularly so on 
thestage. In my Don Feliz, | always have my Violante on the left, the same 
with my Juliana, my Floranthe, my Lady Amaranth, my Mrs. Sullen, my 
Cherry and all my other stage loves. I have noticed whenever women are 
crossing a road, and wish to see if their way is clear, being ignorant of the laws 
of driving, and not knowing that * when you are left, you are right, and when 
you are right, you are wroug,” they generally look more to their off-side than 
any other, and very often get run over in the bustle for their pains. A propos, 
talking of the road—To travestie the well known epigram on driving, and apply 
it to the drama, exchanging one vehicle for another—the stage, we may settle 
the question by remarking, 

‘Twixt the road and the stage, there is difference quite, 
For whew joining the play-going throng, 

If you sit at the left, you will never be right, 
At the right you will never be wrong !’ 


SC —————_—_—— 
THE TWO BROTHERS. 
AN EPISODE OF CIVIL WAR. 


One of the most heart-rending features of civil war is undoubtedly the divi- 
sions it occasions not only among frieuds and intimates, inhabitants of the same 
town and dwellers under the same roof, but also between those whom the near- 
est ties of blood unite. Probably inno country have there been more examples 
of this kind of domestic division than in the Spanish Peninsula during the va- 
rious wars and dissensions that for the last forty years have cursed with poverty 
and misery the finest soil and climate of Europe. The vindictive character of 
the Spaniards, their blind and furious fanaticism (now fortunately fast dying 
away), the violent enthpsiasm with which they devote themselves, as the fit 
seizes them, to the cause of a tottering royalty, or the rising sun of that liberty, 





like the ignis fatuus, so bright to gaze at and difficult to seize, these are what 
give its sanguinary half savage chiracter to Spanish civil warfare . 

During the late Carlist struggle, innumerable instances were witnessed of the 
heartach and misery occasioned to families by the different political views of 
their various members. In many cases it happened that fathers, sons, and bro- 
thers, fighting on different sides, yet entertained no feeling of animosity towards 
each other, and gladly seized the opportunity of any momentary truce to er- 
change inquiries and greetings, but it was too often otherwise, and actuated by 
a feeling of partisanship or spirit of fanaticism, those who should have been the 
most anxious to avoid each other in the fight, were frequeatly the most eager 
to meet, and examples of that bitterest of all hatreds where it does exist, the 
hatred between blood relations, were of constant occurrence. 

The incidents on which the following sketch is founded came to the hnow- 
ledge of the narrator as having actually occurred, and may perhaps not be found 





j to teach the dead languages, observed, learn- | 
edly blundering on a pun, was an offence contra bones mort, the bill sticker ot | 


| uninteresting as illustrating a state of things scarcely credible to dwellers in 
happier and more peaceable lands. 

In the corner of Navarre south of the Ebro, that borders on the kingdom of 
Arragon, and at the foot of one of the numerous mountain ridges which intersect 
that part of Spain, is a small valley or rather dell, lying a little to the left of the 
high road across the sierra. Passengers along the road would hardly suspect the 
existence of this hollow, screened from view as it is by a wood of wild chestnut 
trees that at a short distance appears to fill up the space between two steep and 
cragged mountains 

A sort of sheep-path from the road to the wood, however, is continued 
through the latter, end leeds to a scene which in ite kind is of unsurpassed 
beauty. An open space about a quarter of a mile long is bounded at the fur- 
ther end by a grey rock, rising for the first four hundred feet as perpendicularly 
as a wall. The mountains on either side of the valley are some three hundred 
yards apart, also of considerable height and very rugged, but less steep, and 
covered with a vuriety of trees and shrubs. From amongst these, masses of 





* The nickname originally given to Kean during the earlier part of his London career, by the 
Grandcees of Drury, from the amazed cail-boy so designating him to Raimond, the committee's 
manager (for Raimond was never associated with Elliston), when the latter inquired who it 
was that had occasioned the tumult he heard in the house the firet night of the great tragedian’s 
appearence as ‘ Shylock,’ at Drury Lane. 

t Kean once more attempted the part of the Duke in poor Tobin's noble play of ‘ The Honey 
Moon ;* the part, however, was too level, too devoid of intensity and energy, and Kean’s figure 
Was too peste tu admit of bis making a great hit in it. Elliston was much incensed at his pre- 
sumption, as he termed it, im touching the part, which he indignantly observed, he should nevei 
play again, as the little man had defiled it, He did not, however, adbere to his resolution. 


fault as to the author of the offence, their suspicions never once falling upon 






bare rock here and there project, their barren nakedness sawed & 
Creepers and mountain plants, whose bright-coloured cana. toby. Sa 
an with the aridity of the spots on which they so capriciously choose to flour- 


The small s of ground thus enclosed between the i 
chestnut- wood is covered with the most luxuriant herbage commatlad aaa an 
flowers, and sprinkled here and there with fig and olive-trees that attein an ex- 
traordinary growth and beauty in this warm and sheltered situation, and thanks 
also to the irrigation of several rivulets which flow from the surronnding hills 

As nearly as may be in the centre of the valley, and concealed by aclum of 
frait-trees that have sprung up around it, stands, or stood at the time of "hie 
narrative, an object proving that the violence and the passions of men had intru- 
ded themselves even into this smiling landscape. 

This was a heavy stone cross, moss-grown, and worn with time and dam 
and which had fallen a little out of the perpendicular from some sinking of m4 
ground. There was an inscription on it that had probably never been tery 
deeply or legibly carved, and at the period referred to it would have been diffi - 
cult for any one previously unacquainted with its purport to have deciphered a 
date, and the words, ‘ Aqui se murio de mano ayrada,’ indicating the cross to 
be one of those commonly erected in Spain to mark the spct where an assassi- 
nation has been committed. 

it was a June morning of the year 183—, and the day was as yet scarcel 
broken, when ahorseman emerging from the chestnut-wood rode slowly up oe 
valley. On reaching the cross he dismounted and led his horse in among the 
bushes, apparentl), with a view to concealment. Throwing the bridle over a 
branch he stationed himself behind a tree in such a mauner ilat he could only 
have been discovered upon a very near approach, while he himself commanded 
a view of the whole upper part of the valley. 

The person who thus posted himself in observation was a young and hand- 
some man attired in the uniform of an officer of Christino cavalry. His coun- 
tenance, of which the features were regular and agreeabie, indicated an ardent 
and enthusiastic temperament, although its expression{at this moment was rather 
one of anxious expectation, as he gazed fixedly ata spot in the upper angle of 
the valley, where a glimpse was caught of apath leading up the mountain side, 
and visible only for the space of a few yards, after which it disappeared amid 
rocks and ravines. 

After a quarter of an hour's suspense, the young soldier gave a start of plea- 
sure as a figure appeared descending the rugged track, It was that of a young 
and graceful woman, muffled in a large black mantilla, and whose rapid pace 
indicated haste, while the frequent aud frightened looks she cast behind her, 
made it apparent that she apprehended either pursuit or observation. On reach- 
ing the valley she bounded with the speed and lightness of a fawn over the dew- 
ee grass. ; 

‘Luis!’ she exclaimed, as she approached the trees among which the officer 
was concealed. 

. He sprang forward to meet her, and with a cry of joy she threw herself into 
is arms. 
The family of Oriategui, hidalgos ur country gentlemen possessing an estate 
near the town of Estella, cunsisted on the death of Ferdinand VIL. of two bro- 
thers, the younger of whom, Geronimo, was a priest, and the elder, Vicente, a 
widower with one daughter. There was a third brother, who had died some 
years previously, leaving two sors to the guardianship of Don Vicente. Be- 
tween Luis, the younger of these, and his cousin Elena, there existed, when 
children, a sympathy which as they grew up ripenea into a warmer feeling, and 
when, after two years passed at a military college, Luis came to spend a few 
months at his guardian’s house previously to joining his regiment, the young 
people were affianced, and their marriage, although not to take place imme- 
diately, was considered a thing decided upon. 
The only person whom this arrangement displeased wes Pepe Oriategui, 
Luis’s elder brother, who had also aspired to the favour of his beautiful cousin, 
although without the remotest chavce of success. Several years older than his 
brother, he was far inferior to him in those qualities calculated to win the affec- 
tions of a woman, and his sullen, moody nature contrasted unfavourably with 
the frank, cheerful character of his junior. y 
His time of leave expired, Luis departed to join his regiment. He was then 
only twenty and his cousin three years younger. Their marriage was fixed 
to take place on his attaining the age of twenty-one, when he would also re- 
ceive his share of his father’s noderate inheritance. He had left home but a 
few weeks, however, when an event occurred which, while it plunged Spain 
into a civil war, had a most disastrous effect upon the fortunes of the young 
soldier. This was the death of Ferdinand, followed by an immediate rising in 
~ — of Spain, and strong demonstrations in favour of the deceased king’s 
yrother. 

Luis received letters from his two uncles couched in ambiguous terms, in 
which they talked much of upholding the cause of the rightful monarch and of 
the Romish church. ‘These were merely meant to sound and prepare him, but 
when what at first appeared a trifling insurrection assumed the character of a 
civil war, and the Navarrese and Biscayans thronged around the banner of 
Zumalacarreguy, to the war-cry of * El Rey y la Religion,’ the elder Oriategui 
threw off the mask, and while he himself and his nephew Pepe donned the 
Carlist uniform, he wrote to Luis, enjoining him to leave his regiment and draw 
his sword in defence of his legitimate sovereign. 

There was a severe struggle in the young man’s bresst on receiving this 
letter. He saw at once that by refusing compliance with his uncle's injunctions, 
he risked not only his small estate, which was situated in the country that held 
out for the Pretender, but also (and this was a far weightier consideration), the 
loss of his mistress. On the other hand his feelings and his conscience made 
him lean to the side of the queen. 

He had imbibed the liberal principles, then beginning to be widely dissemi- 
nated in the Peninsula, and which had found ready acceptance among the 
enthusiastic young men who had been his college companions. Dislike of 
priestly influence, and an ardent desire for the liberal institutions under which 
he saw other nations flourishing, were strong features in his character 

His reply to his uncle was a refusal to abandon what he considered the right- 
ful cause, coupled with a strongly-expressed hope that they would not be the 
less friends because their political opinions differed, and that a speedy and 
oer termination of the war would remove all causes of dissension between 
them. 

He had not long to wait fora reply. It came signed by his two uncles and 
his brother, couched in the most violent terms of reproach, and declaring that, 
unless he repaired his fault by an immediate adoption of the cause they had 
espoused, they should consider him no longer as a relative, but as a rebel and 
outcast, dishonouring the name he bore. Vicente Oriategui also commanded 
him to give up all thoughts of his daughter’s hand,to which he had proved himself 
unworthy to aspire. 

His heart wrung by these cruel tidings, Luis yet remained stanch to his prin- 
ciples, and was ere long rewarded and consoled by a letter from Elena, assuring 
him of her unalterable attachment, and arranging a plan of correspondence.— 
She could not blame him, she said, for adhering to what he considered the right 
cause, and like him she trusted that the war would soon be over, and her father 
again be brought to consent to their union. 

Months, even years elapsed, however, and the war far from finishing, increased 
in fury and probability of duration, when Luis’s regiment was ordered to the Na- 
varrese frontier. He soon learned by the leiters which he still received from 
his mistress, that the corps of the rebel army to which his uncle and brother 
belonged was on the Carlist lines, within a couple of leagues of his cantonments, 
and that she had accompanied her relations. 

With no small risk and difficulty, the lovers contrived to have an interview, 
which was followed by others. Daybreak and the valley that has been described 
above, were found the safest time and place for their rendezvous, and it was 
their fourth meeting with which this narrative commenced. 

But a new subject of anxiety had lately arisen. Elena’s father had promised 
her hand to Pepe Oriategui, now a captain in the Carlist service He had long 
forbidden her to utter Luis’s name, and unsuspicious of the correspondence kept 
up between them, marvelied greatly at the violent repugnance she testified to a 
union with her elder cousin He insisted, however, upon the marriage taking 
place, and to his commands were added the remonstrances of her uncle the 
priest, and Pepe's wearisome assiduities. 

The difticulties of her situation had been the principal topic of conversation 
at the interviews with her lover, who would have found little difficulty in per- 
suading her to accompany him to the Christino lines and there give him a legal 
right to protect her. But he hesitated before exposing her to the privations 
she would have to endure as his wife, in time of war, and with the scanty pay 
of a subaliern as his only resource. 

At this interview, however, Elena declared her intention of flying from the 
odious marriage her father was forcing on her, and which she saw no other 
means of avoiding. 

‘It may seem unmaidenly,’ said she ; ‘but yet I know not whither to betake 
myself, except to your safeguard, Luis. But | will not allow a womanly scruple 
to influence my conduct in what may make the happiness or misery of our two 
lives.” 

‘Alas! Elena,’ replied her cousin, ‘ you can hardly suppose I should have 
waited till now to implore you to take refuge with me from the persecutions 
you are exposed to, had I not had powerful reasons for so doing. But since 
this unhappy war first c iced, my 1 es, as you know, have been 
limited to my pay ; and how can I ask you to share so wretched a pittance 

His mistress smiled gaily. 
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‘I can eat the rancio, Lvis, if needful, as cheerfully and with as appet it® 
as any soldier in your squadron. Any privation, any hardship,” added she, the 
light of a determined purpose flashing from her dark eyes, ‘ rather than the 

rsecutions I now endure.’ - 

It was agreed, then, that on the third day following this interview, Elena 
should come to the usual place of rendezvous, prepared to accompany her lover 
to the Christine country, and mean time he would make the necessary arrange- 
menis for their marriage. With this understanding they parted. 

On the same morning on which their interview took place, two men were 
seated at a table in the principal room of a small venta or country inn, situated 
just within the Carlist lines. They were both upwards of sixty years of age, 
wrinkled and hard-featured, but still active and vigorous, and wearing on their 
countenances the expression of that obstinacy and resolution which are perhaps 
the strongest characteristics of the Navarrese. There was a considerable 
rsonal resemblance between them, rendered less striking than it would 





otherwise have been by the dissimilarity of their garb, the one being clad in | 


the uniferm of a corps of Carlist volunteers, a blue frock with metal buttons, 
scarlet berét, and loose grey trousers; while the other had the shaven crown 
and rusty black robe of a priest. 

The eppearance of the room thus occupied, bore witness to the disturbed 
state of the country, and the usually rough and lawless character of the 
customers to the venta. 
strength, were all more or less dilapidated ; the folding-doors of a massive 
wardrobe testified to the strength of wrist of some person or persons who had 
driven a knife through the thick panels in fifty different pleces, while the walls 
of the apartment were distigured by grotesque drawings in chalk and charcoal, 
and the windows, now thrown open for the admission of the balmy morning alr, 
could scarcely boast of a whole pane of glass. : 

On the table before the two guests were small cups of the rich, highly spiced 
chocolate, of such general use in Spain, that the poorest farm house is rarely 
without it; loaves of the beautifully white bread common in Navarre, and an 
omelette, in which, judging from the smell, garlic and tomatos must have been 
the chief ingredients. 

Suddenly the door opened, and a third person entered. This was a man of 
thirty, whose countenance, otherwise handsome, was rendered eminently un- 
pleasing by its sullea downcast expression. His dress was the uniform of a 
regiment of Carlist lancers. Throwing himself into a chair, he gave his atten- 
tion to the conversation of the old men, which they did not interrupt on his 
entrance. The three persons thus assembled were Vicente, Geronimo, and 
Pepe Oriategui. 

‘It is full time,’ said the priest, ‘to overrule the caprices o1 this wayward 
girl, to which we have already pa‘d too much attention. I would have her 
marriage with Pepe take place immediately, without consulting her liking.’ 

‘And so it shall,’ replied Don Vicente. ‘My only reason for delay was, 
that Pepe might have a willing rather than an unwilling bride ; but since she 
persists in her refusal, compel her, in God's name. Strange, that after three 
years passed without seeing or hearing of that rebel, whose name | will not 
pronounce, she should still persist in her attachment to him. Why, they were 
little more than children when they were separated, and would probably, if they 
met, scarce know one another.’ 


marked emphasis. 

‘How? 
having seen each other since the war began? 
You think more than you say.’ 

‘IT know nothing as a fact,’ replied the other. ‘ Surmises and conjecture are 
all I can advance. There are stories told by the pickets of a woman seen 
flitting about the lines in the grey of the morning. I myself have twice met 
Elena returning from a walk at an hour when no one would have expected her 
to have been out of bed. I thought little of it till yesterday, when I heard for 
the first time that Luis’s squadron is on the lines opposite to us.’ 

‘Ha! Is itso!’ exclaimed Don Vicente. ‘ But no, she would never dare to 
meet him.’ 

Pepe shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Be not too sure of that. But where is she now ?’ added he. 

‘She has not yet left her chamber.’ 

‘ Pardon me—she has left it long ago. 
pected to have found her here.’ 

Inquiries were immediately set on foot. 
nor was she to be found in the neighbourhood of the venta. Pepe's suspicions 
now grew to a certainty, and were partaken by Don Vicente, who was vowing 
vengeance against his disobedient child when she herself entered the room. 

‘Whence come you?’ demanded her father, sternly. 

‘From a walk,’ was her reply. ‘The fineness of the morning tempted me’ 

‘ The air is doubtless pleasanter without than within the lines,’ retorted Don 
Vicente, looking her hard in the eyes. 

Elena tarned pale. 

‘I do not understand your meaning, father,’ said she, in frightened and 
tremulous tones. , 

* Attempt not to dissimulate, wretched girl !’ returned her father, in a voice 
of thunder. ‘Your misconduct is known, your interviews detected. But | 
will put an end to such proccedings, and if Pepe is still willing to accept your 
hand, not a week shall elapse before you become his wife.’ 

For a moment Elena seemed stunned by this decision. She looked to her 
uncle as though for aid, but saw no hopes of sympathy in his stern, inflexible 
countenance. Deserted by all, the very difficulties of her situation gave her 
courage. 

‘Father !’ said she, in a steady voice, ‘ when three years back I was affianced 
to my cousin Luis, I gave him, with the promise of my hand, my whole heart. 
That | canuot recall, although you may deem fit to retract your consent to our 
union. And were Luis to change towards me, which he never can do, and to- 
morrow send me back the ring which I have exchanged for his when we plighted 
our troth, be assured I would never wed another. A convent should be my 
refuge, or that failing me, the grave’ 

And with determination expressed on her pale compressed lips and slightly 
contracted brow, she left the room. 

At an early hour of the day following this scene, a loud note of preparation 
ran along the Carlist lines. All was bustle and movement. Trumpets sound- 
ing, drums beating, aides-de-camp and orderlies galloping in all directions, 
sergeants calling the rolls of their squads and companies, laggards hurrying on 
their equipments and hastening to the place of muster, cavalry saddling, 
artillerymen harnessing their horses, the rattle of wheels, the stamping of 
hoofs, the swearing of nen, made up, what to the unpractised eye would have 
seemed the most unsoldier-like confusion. By and by, however, the chaos 
became order, squadrons, battalions, and batteries were drawn up, camp fol- 
lowers, commissaries, and baggage sent to the rear, and the soldiers had time 
to ask one another the cause of this sudden alerte. It was soon known that 
the Christino division, which had been for some weeks in observation on this 
part of the Carlist line, had received reinforcements, and was about to make 
a forward movement. Presently skirmishers were thrown out, the artillery 
began to play, and in a short time the action became general. Some hard 
fighting took place, and it was afternoon before any positive advantage was 
obtained by either party. Then, however, the Carlists having managed to 
out-flank the enemy's left, caused a wavering and unsteadiness in that part of 


But what mean you, Pepe! 


I inquired before I came in, and ex- 


Elena was not in her apartment, | 





| culty from the stiffened finger of the dqd man and put carefully by. Then 























wh ich demanded mercy at his hands, Pepe Oriategui advanced with uplifted 
sabre, and as he the wounded man, dealt him a backhanded blow. 

* Pepe! Hermano!” cried the sufferer. 

The Carlist started at the voice, and looked round just in time to see his 
unfortunate brother fall under the lances of his followers. 

The pursuit was now over, and the Carlists returning to their lines. As 
Pepe Oriategui retraced his steps over the field where his brother's c lay, 
be left the squadron for « t, and dismounting, stooped over the body of 
the unhappy Luis. There was no mistaking his teatures, disfigured though 
they were with wounds and blood, but had they been less recognisable, Pepe 
would have found sufficient evidence of his brother's identity in a gold ring, 
with the initials L. and E. engraved upon it, which he drew with some diffi- 





mounting his horse he rode after the squadron. 
The same evening the Carlists re-entered their cantonments, floshed with 





| 


| with smoke and shouting, the officers sought repose in their quarters, while the 


victory and eager for relaxation after the toils and perils of the day. Hoarse 


men, with that insensibility to fatigue which characterizes the Spanish soldier, 
hastened to the wine-houses and guinguettes to pass a part of the night in 





The oaken chairs and tables, although of great | 





| 
| 


| 


| know something of his bro'her, whether he was in safety or not! The defeat 


dancing, a strange way it would appear of resting themselves afier twelve 
hours fighting and marching 





Amongst others Pepe Oriategui sought his quarters at the renta, where his 
uncle, Don Vicente, who had remained with the reserve, and the priest, fray 
Geronimo, were already doing execution on a smoking puchero, Elena, who 
had been carefully watched since her resolute demonstration on the preceding 
morning, was also there by her father’s commands, but, unable to partake of 
the repast, she sat ead and anxious by the window. As Pepe rode up to the 
door and sprang from his horse, she clasped her hands together, and er pale 
cheek grew yet paler. He had been all day in the heat of the fight. His | 
appeerance bespoke it; his uniform stained with blood and dust, his horse 
jaded and footsore, and a handkerchief round his bridle arm, where he had 
received a slight wound. Was it not possible or even probable that he might 


had been magnified in importance by the voice of rumour and the accounts of 
the victors, and the Christino army represented as nearly exterminated. Elena 
was sick at heart with anxiety as to the fate of her lover. 

As Pepe opened the door of the apartment his cousin met him. The implor- 
ing look she gave him told her wishes before she spoke them. But he said 
nothing, and awaited her questions with a cold, cruel smile, the meaning of 
which Ejena feared to interpret. 

‘Pepe! Por Dios!’ exclaimed she, ‘ be generovs. You have heard of him, 
seen him, perhaps. Say but one word. Is he safe *’ 

While she spoke the Carlist officer was seeking something in his sabretache, 
and as she uttered the last word he held out to her a ring which she snatched 
from him and immediately recognized. 

‘It is his ! How got you this ring?’ cried she. 





| * Blood!’ replied Pepe, taking a step backwards, himself almost startled at 
‘Are you sure it is so long since they did meet?’ interposed Pepe, with a |her vehemence. ‘ His blood.’ 

| With one broken-hearted cry the unhappy girl fell senseless to the ground 
Sure !’ exclaimed Don Vicente. ‘ What possibility exists of their | Her father hastened to her in alarm, and raising her in his arms called for assis- 
tance. 


Pepe made no reply. She looked at it again, it was stained and discoloured 
* What is this on it!’ screamed Elena, in a voice so shrill and agonized that 
her father and uncle started from their seats 


She was carried to her chamber, and the women of the venta did their 
utmost to recover her from the deathlike swoon in which she lay. A surgeon 
quartered in the neighbourhood was sent for, and tried the resources of his art, 
but fora long time in vain. At length the pulses acquired strength, bat her 
eyes still remained closed, and her faculties dormant. The medical man said 
that consciousness would gradually return, and ali danger being past she was 
left to the care of an old woman, who was to watch by her till morning. But 
hefore daybreak the nurse fell asleep, and when she awoke Elena had disap- 
peared. 

Search was made for her in every direction, inquiries instituted for leagues 
around, and a spy sent into the Christino lines by her father to ascertain whether 
she had fled thither, but all in vain. No tidings of her could be obtained, and 
a‘ter three days’ researches her fate still remained a mystery. 

The venta at which the Oriateguis were quartered was one of the most advan- 
ced points occupied by the Carlists, and at night when the pickets were with. 
drawn there were no troops between it and the Christinos, or indeed within a 
mile of the house. About a dozen soldiers were billeted there besides the 
two officers. Being however a couple of leagues from the enemy's lines there 





was considered to be little danger of a surprise, and consequently a single sen- 
try at the stable-door was deemed sufficient for all purposes of safety. 

It was late on the third night after Elena’s disappearance, and the three 
Oriateguis were sitting together in the large room of the venta. The uncles 
had been reproaching their nephew for his abruptness in making Elena aware 
of her lover’s death, and accusing bim as the cause of her disappearance ; 
Pepe retorted, and a scene of recrimination was succeeded by a sullen moody 
silence. { 

There was a knock at the house-door, and a female voice wes heard without, 
singing one of the wild, plaintiff melodies of the province. A moment after- 
war?s Elena entered the room. 

She wore the black silk basquina and mantilla which were her usual garb, 
but the former was torn and mud stained, and had branches of brambles cling- 
ing to it, and the latter, instead of covering the head, was twisted as a sort of 
scarf round her shoulders. Her luxuriant black hair had escaped from its usual 
gloosy braids, and hung in dishevelled confusion down her back, a garland of 
wild flowers was her only head dress, and to a black ribbon encircling her bare 
neck was suspended her lover's ring. Her cheeks were pale and hollow, and 
the fire of insanity gleamed from her large dark eyes. 

The three men sprang from their seats as she entered. No word was spoken, 
not a sound heard. One look was sufficient to tell the tale of shattered intel- 
lect. Don Vicente sank upon his chair, and groaning audibly, covered his face 
with his hands. ® 

Witnout taking the slightest notice of her relatives Elena seated herself in 
an old-fashioned arm-chair, and removing the garland from her head, began 
re-arranging the flowers that composed it, singing as she did so the same me- 
lancholy air by which she had announced her arrival. Then again dropping the 
flowers, she seized the ring that hung from her neck and pressed it with both 
hands to her lips. 

* Quien vive! sharply and suddenly exclaimed the sentry outside. 

There was no reply made tu the challenge, but a noise as of a stroggle was 
heard, a suppressed cry and heavy fall. At the same moment there was a 
loud scuffling below stairs, a shot was fired, followed by one or two shrieks and 
a volley of execrations. 

* Mi capitan!’ shouted a voice. * Los negros son—’ 

The sentence was cut short, probably by a stab. 

‘ We are betrayed |’ cried Pepe, and darting to the door, he wes rushing out, 
when he was almost knocked down by two of his men, who sprang, sabre and 
p'stol in hand, into the room 

‘The house is full of the enemy,’ cried one of them, ‘ there is no getting out 
that way—try the window.’ 

Pepe slammed the door to and secured it by a couple of strong bars. 
Meantime the priest had hastily opened the window and stepped out on the 





the Christino line, which was increased by a well-timed charge of cavalry. 
A panic spread among the queen's troops. Here and there soldiers were | 


balcony. ' 
‘Ha! Unfrayte! Muera el cuchino!’ vociferated half a dozen voices from 


seen to steal away from their regiments, regardless of the remonstrances and | below. 


threats of the officers, and to scatter themselves over the fields in their rear, | 
and the enemy pushing his advantage with vigour, in a short time the rout be- 
came general, and the plain was covered with flying Christinos, the triumph- 
ant Carlists following in full pursuit. 


Amongst the foremost of the pursuers might be distinguished Pepe Oriate- | 
gu', heading his troop of lancers, and slaughtering all he overtook with a 
savage cruelty that formed part of his character. Vainly did the unfortunate 
fugitives, crouching with terror before the threatening aspect and raised wea- 
pons of their foes, implore mercy at his hands. “ Matar! matar!” “ Kill ! 


™ 
kill!” was the constant cry of the ruthless partisan, whose track across the 
battle-field was dyed in blood. 


A part of the Christino army was at last rallied by the exertions of its 
officers in a strong position, protected by the guns of an adjacent fort. Some | 
of the cavalry, taking heart of grace, formed in troops and squadrons, and ad- 
vanced to meet the pursuers, and endeavoured to protect the fugitives still 
scatiered over the fields, and the number of whom the lances and bayonets of 
the Carlists were momet.tarily diminishing. One party of horsemen thus stri- 
Ving to cover the retreat of their comrades, was met and almost annikilated by 
& strong body of Carlist cavalry. Scarcely had the latter ridden out of the 
field in which the rencontre took place, when Pepe Oriategui and his lancers 
= it, spurring their panting horses to their utmost speed, which now 
ol exceeded a canter. As they advanced, a Christino officer extricated 

imself with difficulty from under his horse, which had been shot, and had 
fallen on him, keeping him prisoner under its weight, until the animal's last 
convulsive struggles were over. The officer was evidently much hort, for he 
walked with difficulty, and more than once passed his hand over hie eyes to 


wipe away the blood that streamed into them fro: lash across th 
forehead. He had his broken sword in his band, holding it : a 
of the blade, and as the enemy’s caval 

and uttered the word “ Cuartel 


by what remained 
approached him, he offered the hilt, 





ardiess of the word and gesture 


Two shots were fired, and fray Geronimo staggered back into the room and 
fell bleeding to the floor. 
‘There is no retreat,’ cried Don Vicente. ‘At least let us sell our lives 


| dearly.’ 


And as he spoke he shut and borred the windows, and dragged a heavy table 
against the door, which the next moment was nearly driven from its hinges by 
the butts of a dozen muskets 

The four Carlists were busily loading their pistols. Another shower of blows, 
and a third. 

* Oat with the lights!’ cried Pepe 

The two yellow candles that with lengthened wicks were smoking and gut- 
tering on the table were dashed out. The door gave way. The passage out- 
side was full of armed men, some holding torches, all pressing forward and em- 
barrassing each other by their numbers. The table and the fragments of the 
door impeded their first attempt to rush into the room. 

‘Fire '’ cried Don Vicente, and four of the assailants fell 

Some muskets were discharged by the Christinos, but the light from the cor- 
ridor only partially illaminated the apartment, and no one was hurt. Four 
more shots from the besieged took deadly effect among the crowd, and the at- 
tacking party for a moment held back 

‘Viva!’ cried Pepe to his comrades, ‘we shall soom have help, the firing 
must have been heard.’ 

As he spoke, one of the windows was burst in with aloud crash, and im an in- 
stant the room was filled with the enemy. The struggle was a desperate but 
a short one. The Carlists, dreadfully overmatched, fell under the bayonets 
of their foes.’ 

‘We have no time to love,’ said the leader of the Christinos, ‘ If we loiter 
we shall be cut off! Sound! er.’ 

‘The bugle sounded, fifty guerilias formed up, laden with such booty s# they 
had been able to snatcl, during thei momentary occupation of the vente, wad 




















with trailed arms and rapid pace took the direction of their 

minutes later three companies of the Cerlists surrounded the — = 
There was a strong smel! of blood and smoke in the room that had been sa 

desperately defended, when the officer commanding the detachment entered it. 

Six Christino soldiers lay dead about the door ; inside were the bodies of the 

Oriateguis and two other Carlists, and in the midst of these signs of recent 


strife sat Elena, singiog snatches of songs, 
time to time kissing her lover's ring. ey» Frmaa on 


* Have you seen my I.vuis!’ said she to the new come ‘ i 
soon ; he has sent me his ring to announce his coming.’ ee 

It was never known where Elena passed the three days of her absence, al- 
though it was conjectured that they might have been spent waiting for her dead 
lover at their usual place of rendezvous. At least it was afterwards ascer- 
tained that she had been met in that neighbourhood on the third evening by a 
— of guerillas, whose leader, perceiving her state'of mind, and finding out 

y some of her rambling discourse that she belonged to a Carlist family, hed 

had the address to make her serve as his guide to the venfa which he so suc 
cessfully surprised. : 

The poor crazed gitl lived for some months after these events with the family 
of one of her mother’s relatives. Her insanity was of a mild and harmless 
character, and she rambled about at will, alike on Carlist and Christino territory 
protected by the general sympathy her sad history excited. But her health 
was undermined by al! she had suffered, and she drooped and grew more feeble 
from day today. One autumn evening she did not return home according to 
hercustom. Search was made in what were known to be her favourite haunts, 
and she was at length tound lying at the foot of the stone cross where the had 
lest seen her lover Those who discovered her thought she slept, so full of re- 
pose was her attitude. They called her name, but she heard them not, and 
her hand was cold when they touched it. Elena's sorrows were at an end. 





EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. 


BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 


It was soon after our return from the western forest that I first became ac- 
quainted with my highly-respected frend, Dr. Macphee, and often do | look 
back with pleasure to the day when I first extended the hand of iriendship to 
that very eccentric but most worthy and warm-hearted of God's creatures, At 
the time I write of Dr. Macphee was Assistant-surgeon in the regiment then 
quartered at Dharwar ; but, being on the sick report when I arrived there, euf- 
fering trom a dangerous attack of jungle-fever, I had not, before this time, an 
opportunity of seeing him. He was, however, well known to me by name, for 
his illness was looked upon as a public calamity, and men, women, and child- 
ren vied with each other in their daily and anxious inquiries after * the dear 
doctor.” Never was a creature more universally popular, or more deservedly 
so; for he was not only the life and soul of our hunting parties, but the oracle 
of the tea-tables, and the favourite playfellow of all the curly-headed little boys 
and girls at the station. For his tale friends he had scientific information or 
dry jokes and queer Scotch stories, according as one or other happened to suit 
their capacity, and on either subject he appeared equally at home. He had 
small talk and sly glances for the young ledies, an invaluable collection of re- 
ceipts, both culinary and medical, for those of more mature age; and for his 
young friends he had always a kind word and a kind kiss, besides a certain ea- 
pacieus pocket, into which the urchins, seldom thrust their paws without fish- 
ng up some of those curiously.devised sweetmeats, for which the native con- 
fectioners, or hulwaces, are su justly celebrated, It may therefore be supposed 
that the day on which the worthy doctor first made his appearance in public, 
after his long illness, was one of general rejoicing throughout the continent. 

A large party of us were sitting at breakfast in E ‘s bungalow, and were 
congratulating ourselves on the favourable report we had just heard of the 
doctor's rapid progress towards convalescence, when the door slowly opened, 
and the head of that worthy, surmounted by a red nighteap, was thrust into the 
room. For a moment he stood surveying the group, while a benevolent smile 
lighted uphis pale features, with a look of gratitude that said as plain as words 
could have done, 

* God bless you, lads, for your kind remembrance of poor Jack Moecphee,’ 
and the next moment the warm hearted creature was sitting among us, with 
tears of gratitude pouring over his haggard cheeks, while bis young compa- 
nions crowded around him and almost overwhelmed him with their clamorous 
but hearty congratulations 

My heart warmed towards the honest Scotch face of my countryman the 
moment I saw him; and from that day Jack Macphee and I were sworn 
friends 

To many of my readers I flatter myself the doctor may be presented as an 
old friend, and one with whom | hope they willbe glad to renew their aequaint- 
ance. But for the benefit of those who do not know hum I shall here transcribe 
the description given of him on his first introdvetion to the public. 

* The doctor was a tall, bony, loose.jointed figure, apparently about fifty 
years of age, who looked as if his limbs were attached to his body by wires. 
His large hands, covered with red heir and freckles, projected several inches 
beyond the sleeves of his scanty jacket, and his gaunt, misshapen legs termina- 
ted in a sort of palmated foot—I can find no betier woid (o express its peculiar 
formation—which gave to the whole limb the appearance of an ingeniously con- 
trived machine for crashing cockroaches or stopping 4 mouse ina corner. His 
head was thatched rather than clothed with coarse, red hair; and his facebut 
how can I ever hope to do justice to that inimitably expressive countenance * 
It was a face which, et first sight, gave one a lively idea of the knight of the 
rueful countenance. There was the sallow complexion, and the high cheek- 
bones, the capacious mouth, the interminable nose, and the solemn look of « 
Don Quixote. Yet, withall this, there were lines of mirth lurking round the 
corners of the mouth, a pawny expression in the eye, and en extreordinary 
power of motion in the end of the long proboscis, which, when called into ac- 
tion, rendered the worthy doctor's face one of the most perfectly mirth-inspiring 
I have ever had the good fortune to meet wih. Ot bis character I shall only 
say that, under his rough exterior, my friend the doctor carried a heart true os 
steel, and overflowing, not only with mirth, but with the unadulterated milk of 
human kindness" 

I must beg tue imaginative reader to fancy this curious mortal considerably 
attenueted by sickness, clothed in an ample chintz dressing-gown and joose 
musquito trousers, his feet thrust into a pair of embroidered slippers, his bead, 
from which he had removed the nightcap, closely shaved, his features pale and 
haggard, rendering his high cheek bones a little more prominent than usual, and 
his fiery red whiskers appearing doubly red from the contrast afforded by his 
sickly complexion, and he will have some idea of the doctor's personal appear- 
ance on the memorable morning when! had the good fortune to make his ac- 
quaintance 

‘Your friend the doctor must have been a gentleman of very unprepossess- 
ing appearance,’ I ean fancy some of my fair readers remarking with & smile. 

And so be was, st first sight. But, my dear young lady, had you seen his 
benevolent smile, had you felt the kindly pressure of his hand, and marked the 
unbidden tear that gushed from his warm heart, and trickied to the end of hw 
long, thin nose, as he listened to the affectionate congratulations of his you 
companions, you would have loved him in spite of yourself, and | trust you will 
yet do so when you betome better acquainted with him. 

My brother and I have, for some time back, been talking of making en excur- 
sion to the western Coast, to vieit the ancient Portuguese settioment of Goa, 
and the doctor being advised to go somewhere for change of sir, bas agreed to 
accompany us. This isa most agreeable arrangement for us, for the doctor is 
well acquainted with that part of the country, and being # good linguist, will 
prove 4 most useful cicerone, as well as an amusing companion, © are wo 
start as soon as the doctor is sufficiently recovered to bear the fatigue of 
travelling. 

Belgaum, March 9th —We are ¢0 far on our way to Goa. The doctor, beng 
still too weak to undertake a long march on horseback, came on here yesterday 
in apalanquin. My brother and I started by moonlight, at four o'clock this 
morning, on horseback. Having two relays of horses posted on the road, we 
cantered over the distance, fifty-two miles, in four hours and a helf, end arrived 
here in good time for breakfast, where we have been most hospitably received 
by General K——, the commandant of the station. 

March 10th —From Belgaum we marched thirty miles to Patna, where 
there is a public bungalow, and some good ground for swipe and wild fowl. 
The doctor felt so much better after the first day's journey thet he dismissed 
his palanquin #t Belgaum, ard rode this march, without suffering much from 





fatigue. 

March 11th —We started this morning an hour before daylight, partly for 
the sake of accomplishing the march befure the beat became oppressive, and 
partly to give ourselves ume to explore the beautiful sce of the Rham 
Ghaut, one of the mountain passes leading from the table-land of the Mahratta 
country to the riebly wooded plains of the Concea. 

While passing the ruins of an old deserted fort, a little before daylight, I 
heard for the first time the ery of an hyena, and coming as it did unexpectedly 
and in the silenee of the night, it struck me as the most unearthly sound [ 
ever heard. The wasiing cry of the jackal is bad but it is music com- 

red to the vowe of this obscene brute, this prowler among tombs, this ghoul. 
ies to compare is tof now set, alesse it be the expiring shrieks of some 
torteved wreteh, mingled with the gibbesing of maniacs, and the mocking 
laughter of fends ; in short, there is a devilish character about it, which it = 





hardly possible tu describe , but ones heard u can never be forgotten. 






























































































































































































































During our march we fell in with a party of those curious 


low in condition, but full of fire, and exhibiting points indicative 0 


ance as well as speed. ~ 


: of e, the warlike Pindaree, once the terror of the | to utter this peculiar cry, it is an infallible sign that a tiger or some other large 
BB nie pl am Sper syn the necessity of earning a scanty pittance by | beast of prey is in the neighbourhood. 


cutting firewood in the jungles, to dispose of in the very villages through which 


: with spoil. But even when | animal were crunching bones in the interior of the tent. I raised myself on 
in days of yore be so a ons erga with his beloved weapons. | my elbow to socenels tis cause, and by the light of the moon I discovered an 

gaged io on pe tell bilied sword are free from rast and keen as | audacious jackal, who had probably been attracted by the savoury smell of our 
poogay pach mr loathes h geseat inglorious mode of life. ‘The haughty | stew, quietly seated on his haunches, and devouring the remains of our supper 
ever wtp hich & ay! s Fihe that had been left in a corner of the tent. He did not wait for a formal eject- 
ee heates still glows within bis breast, and although reduced to be a | ment, but sprang over my legs, and mgde his escape before I could lay my hand 
oat at ened, bis ona heart yearns afier the good old times when his hand | on any weapur, wherewith to smite him. 


e eyes the Europesn traveller shows that the spirit o 


wes against every man, and every man’s hand against him. 


other conntries, are a wandering | village on the banks ofa small river that flows into the sea near Goa. Our 

ey wp tog gpedaed gored tents, and earn a liveliiood by pen for the greater part of the distance, lay through a heavy bamboo jungle, 

race ; they trave for the transport of which they keep large droves of remark- | alung a narrow rugged path, where our horses had considerable difficulty in 

oy "foe bellocks # io time sont they are, in consideration of the useful na- | keeping their footing, and were once or twice nearly swamped in crossing deep 
on of their traffic, looked upon as neutrals by all parties, and pass freely | muddy nullahs. 


c I believe 
the most disturbed districts, without fear or molestation ) 
‘oles ¢- the r somes are held sacred even by the bloodthirsty Thugs. 


The women of ‘his tribe wear a peculiar and very handsome cress, which adds 
great 
. oon worn by Pharaoh's daughter and Potiphar’s wife 


ries we met this morning, with | species, as none of us had ever seen one of a similarkind. It was upwards of 
By taal phere ty yd aildtiods struck. She wasa ‘ait mene: canes feet in length, and quite as thick as a man’s thigh. The upper part of 
ful creature, with the step and bearing of a queen, and her features, strikingly | the body was a dark slate-colour, nearly black, and skin rough, without any 
handsome, were stamped with an expression of native dignity that might well | lustre ; the scales on the belly light grey or lead-colour, and the head large and 
have become a Cleopatra. Her picturerque dress, the antique pattern of which | flattened. 


carried the imagination back to the palmy days of ancient Egypt, was arranged 


with considerable care, so as to display her graceful figure to the best advan- | at our venturing to touch him ; but [ think they must have been mistaken, for 


e. Her well-rounded arms, naked from the shoulder, were ornamented, | | 


; que ld not discover any; however, as the head was 
bot cand below the elbow, with armlets of a strange antique pattern, | examining the mouth, I cou ; , 
wie for all we know to the contrary, may have been coeval with the pyra- | beaten to a jelly, it was difficult to say whether they had existed or not. 

’ 


mids—heirlooms, perhaps, handed down from mother to daughter since the days 


of Cheops. Her glossy, black hair, braided with classical taste, was also decked | pitched our tent under the shade of a beautitul cocoa-nut grove on the bank of 


with a profusion of gold ornaments ; and her flowing robe, of a rich brown | t 


colour, was edged down the front, and round the bottom, with a broad crimson | in skioning the snake, and preparing some other specimens which we had pro- 
border covered with strange hieroglyphic figures embroidered in black A hand- | cured for the doctor on our way through the jungle. 


some girdle, also covered with hierog.yphics, encircled her waist, and her feet 


were shod with sandals, richly ornamented with silver studs. As she sailed | an ingenious expedient for preserving the skin ; having stripped it off entire, 


t at the head of her tribe, and returned our salutations with a graceful | | 


he body, I thought I had never beheld a more noble looking | where it was thoroughly dried ina few hours; the sand, by its own weight, 
pes gy «le , . keeping it stretched to its full extent, and at the same time absorbing all the 
‘It's Pharaoh's daughter come to life again, and turned queen of the gipsies !" | fat that exuded from it. 


exclaimed the doctor, in a fit of enthusiasm, afier gazing on ber ull turn in 


the road concealed her from sight. And certainly a fiuer figure to represent | by two native fishermen, to take us down the river to Goa, 


the character could hardly have been selected. 


We reached a bungalow, at the top of Rham ghaut, before the heat became | tediluvian-looking canoe, large enough to contain us with all our servants and 
oppressive, and after breakfast, while the doctor lay down to rest, my brother | baggage. As we had only two men to paddle the whole distance—somewhere 
and I, being both tolerably sun proof, strolled out among the woods in search of | between forty and fifty miles—our progress was, of necessity, slow. But by 
dint of persevering industry on the part of our hardy boatmen, who never re- 


game and the picturesque 
This was ny first introduction to mountain scenery in India, and the magni- | | 


ficent view we enjoyed from the top of the pass, fully realized the expectations | hours, and landed here about 10 4. On our way down the river we saw 
I had formed of it. Standing on a projecting spur of the mountain range, some | several otters, which are said to be numerous in this part of the country, but 
four thousand feet above the level of the plain, we looked directly down into | did not succeed in procuring a specimen. 


the gloomy depths of the forest that clothes the sides and surrounds the base 


of the ghauts , and beyond this the eye ranged for leagues over the richly-wood- | that was erected during the Peninsular war, when we occupied Goa in trust 
ed country of the Concan, tll groves and temples, and palm trees and villages, | for our ally Don Juan of Portugal, but which is now used as a bungalow for 
faded away in the distance, and became blended with the mysterious copper- | European travellers. It is situated on a high promontory, clothed with brush- 
coloured baze that shrouded the horizon. A silence, deeper than that of mid | wood, near the entrance of the harbour, and commands a magnificent view. 
night, reigned around. Naturejappeared to faint under the intolerable glare of | At first the large, empty, barn-like building had rather a cheerless effect. But 
an Indian noon, and the very air, as if sick with heat, scemed to have lost all | the doctor, who is an old traveller as well as an old soldier, soon changed the 
power of motion. The beasts of the forest had plunged into the deepest thick- | aspect of affairs. 


ete to seek for shade, the birds dozed upon the boughs, the innumerable insects, 
at other times so noisy, were now silent, and the only living things that appear- 
ed in motion were the beautiful little lizards, in their gorgeous livery of green 
enamel and gold, who, far from shunning the glare, lay basking on the 
heated rocks, or darted about in search of their best insect food, like animated 
sunbeams 

We saw numerous traces of deer during our ramble ; but at the dead hour of 
noon, when wild animals lie hid,in the densest thickets, it is labour in vain to 
seck for them, and we therefore contented ourselves with shooting a peacock | 
and a few jungle fowl for our evening meal. On our way back we started a 

nther in a thickly-wooded ravine close to the bungalow, and sent a couple of 
Baile after him as he dashed down the hill; but, as he did not reply to our sa- 
lute, we concluded that our shots had not taken effect. 

After partaking of an excellent curry and a cool bottle of light claret, we 
sent on our horses and servants, and, in the cool of the evening, walked down 
the pass (six miles) to the village of Goacuchawarry, where we spent the night 
in a small bel! tent, not much largerthan a good-sized umbrella, but just suffi 
cient to protect us from the dew, 

On ovr way down the pass we found an unfortunate baggage-bullock that 
had dropped from fatigue in ascending the mountain, and had been left by its 
inhuman master to die on the road. I[t appeared to have lain there for some 
days, for although it still breathed, its eyes had been picked out by the vul- 
tures, and its carcass was swelled and bloated, as if already half corrupted by 
the intense heat. 

As there were no natives in sight to execrate the sacrilegious act of slaying a 
sacred animal, I took the liberty of putting it out of pain by shooting it through 
the head. This I considered an act of mercy. But had the benighted pagan 
who drove the poor animal to death been witness to the deed, his blood 
would have run cold with horror, and he would have looked upon me as some- 
thing worse than a murderer—a demon in human shape—a wretch abhorred 
by gods and men. 

tie worshipped that blessed animal. Before starting on the journey that 
caused its death he consecrated his house by sprinkling the floors and door- | 

ts with water, in which a quantity of the animal's dung had been mixed; 
Ep enestoded his morning devotions by smearing his breast and forehead with 
sacred ashes prepared from the same substance: and thanking God that he is 
a good Hindoo, he lays upon the back of his half-starved bullock a load suffici- 
ent for a camel, and goes on his way rejoicing. He reaches the foot of the 
haut, and the overladen bullock, already tottering woth fatigue, commences 
the toilsome ascent. By dint of a vigorous application of the goad, the first 
mile is accomplished ; but here the strength of the poor brute fails, and sick 
and bleeding itlies down to rest. The good Hindoo assails the object of his 
worship with kicks and curses, and by twisting its tail till the joinis crack, he 
succeeds in getting it once more upon its legs. Another half mile is accom- 
lished, but nature again fails, and again the overtasked brute sinks under its 
load. Kicks and blows are once more resorted to, and the tail is twisted with 
savege energy, till each individual joint is dislocated or broken, but the patient 
brute only replies with deep groans. 

The devout Hindoo is at his wits’ end, and in the extremity of his wrath 
he even dares to curse the Brahmin bull that begat this unstained bullock 

He fumbles in his pouch and discovers a fresh chilli—a gleam of hope lights 
up his swarthy features—he cuts the chilli in two, and squeezes the pungent 
juice into the eyes of the fainting animai.*—The tortured brute, bellowing 
with pain, makes a last expiring effort—he regains his feet—staggers on another 
half.mile—and sinks to rise no more. 

*Tt was his fate !’ remarks the self-satisfied Hindoo, as he leisurely unstraps 
the heavy burden from the back of the dying brute, and distributes it among 
the other bullocks of the drove. 

And satisfied that he has done his duty towards the sacred animal because | 
he refrains from cutting its throat, and leaves it to die a nafural death, he pro. | 
ceeds on his journey, giving thanks to Vishnoo that he is not a slayer of oxen | 

| 














like the accursed kaffers,t whose beards be defiles. The vultures, indeed, 
those sons of unclean mothers, may pick out the unfortunate bullock’s eyes, or 
some vole lieving kaffer may choose to run the risk of eternal damnation by 
blowing its brains out ; but that is no business of his, he is a good Hindoo ; and, | 
happen what will, the sin of slaying the blessed animal lies not at his door 

Strange inconsistency '—yet so it is, and so it ever will be, where prestcraft 
and superstition reign triumphant 

We made an excellent supper of our jung!e-fowl stewed in rice ; but did not 
pass a very comfortable night. The ground was remarkably hard and rather 
stony withal; the tent was so small that my bro: her and I were obliged to lie 
with our legs outside ; and we were kept awake a great part of the night by 


| 
the nowy mirth of a pack of debauched jackals, holding carnival over the car- less modern, however older it may be, than 1724, when Ramsay published it. 
cass of the dead bullock. A tiger a'so prowled round the tent for several hours. | By the by, it is surprising that no editor has remarked its str mg affiliation tr, 
I remarked that shortly before the tiger commenced his serenade, and during | the ultra-pradent region of Aberdeenshire. ‘I'he rhyme sheen (for shoon) to 
| Aberdeen is not the ouly proof of this, for the Bass alluded to in the First 
* To some of my readers this piece of coli blooded cruelty w appear al nost in *redib ut } stanza is much more probably the hillock of that name on the banks of the} We would recsmmneed 6l really ss 
3 reg et te say that | have more than once seen it practiend. i 
1 Kater—a term of reproach applied to Europeans, par @ ys, and other une! _e@ vers } Looking-glase + Hold 





people, the Brin. | the time he remained near us, the jackals were comparatively mute, and the 
- li horsemen, armed to | few that ventured to give utterance to their feelings, chan ir notes from 
ee : 4 peter —~ pote bared rer = here looking steeds, very | the usual cry—compounded of dismal iamentations and 

— noms endur- | ter—to a peculiar whining sycophantic tone, better suited to the august pre- 


on their march from Bombay to Belgaum. They informed us that they had 
ly handsome, and are said to be remarkable | been encamped on the opposite side of the village, and that during the night a 
eo enhs ee deans virtues among Indian females. | tiger had entered their camp, and attacked a baggage camel, which he wound- 


at we . . idge at him ; and, after all, made 
turesque appearance. Jt is very similar to what we see re- | prey till they had fired ten rounds of ball-cartridg ; R . 
he se nas Reetlen aldtiege, and is probably the identical style of | off with an unfortunate dog belonging to one of the men. 


| guage is generally less broadly Scotch (though in some instances it 1s fully as 


| view having been limited in former times to the superior orders of society, we 
| may safely conclude that nearly the whole of the first class were composed 


| and symetimes a good deal of humour, with comparatively little refinement. 








of mocking laugh- 
ence of their lord and master ; and I am told that whenever the jackal is heard 


Just after I bad fallen asleep, | was awakened by hearing a noise as if some 


March 12th — Started at daybreak, and rode twenty miles to Ussinwarry, a 


Just as we were startmg, we met a small detachment of the 20th regiment, 


so severely, that they were obliged to killit. ‘The tiger would not quit his 


On our way we killed a large suake, which I concluded belongs to a rare 


The natives declared him to be a venomous snake, and were much horrified 


never heard of a snake of this size being armed with venomous fangs ; and on 


We reached Ussinwarry about 11 a. ., after a hot and fatiguing march, and 


he river. Here we halted during the heat of the day, end employed ourselves 


Being at a loss for materials to stutf the snake, the doctor had recourse to 


ike the skin of an eel, he filled it with fine sand, and laid it out in the sun, 


We leave our horses here to wait our return, and have hired a boat manned 


Goa, March 13th.—We embarked yesterday evening in a very clumsy, an- 


axed their exertions for one moment, we accomplished the voyage in sixteen 


We took up our quarters uear the convent of Cabou, in an empty barrack 


(To be continued ) 





From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
SAUNTERINGS AMONG THE SCOTTISH SONGS. 


SECOND ARTICLE 


! 
Throughout the whole of the old Scottish songs there is one well-marked 


feature distinguishing them into two classes—namely, songs written by edu- 
cated, and sungs written by uneducated persons. In the first class, the lan. 


much so); the diction is grammatically more correct, and the vers fication 
more perfect, rhymes being generally given to the first and third as well as to 
the second and fourth lines of the stanzas, where they are of that arrange- 
ment. The character of the second class is indicated by the want of the 
superior peculiaritics of the first. Education of the kind which I have ir 


by persons in the condition of gentlemen and ladies; a conclusion which I 
fear will be mortifying to many who entertain a vague notion that our na. 
tional songs are peculiarly lays of the common people, but which appears to 
me, nevertheless, to be quite irresistible. Nay more, by far the larger num- 
ber of the songs which are now considered as possessed of merit, or which re- 
tain any popularity, are of the first class; so that we must in the main look 
to the aristocracy of the country, such as it was down to the lust age, as the 
source and origin of these delightful relics. We ought here toremember that 
the Scottish gentry and upper and professi@al classes generally, were a very 
different sort of people sixty years ago, and previously to that time, from what 
they arenow. ‘They lived frugally and simply, spoke the doric of their na- 
tive land (though more clegantly than the common people), and, in the de- 
partment of amusements, aspired to nothing superior to a native tune played 
on a spinnet, or a native song sung at table. There was much cheerfulness, 


The old songs are mainly the relics of the literature of this class and age. It 
is rather remarkable how large « proportion of authorship seems to have fallen 
tu the fairer sex. Miss Jane Elliot, Mrs. Cockburn, Lady Anne Lindsay, 
Miss Jessy Graham, Lady Wardlaw, are but a selection of female names con- 
nected with one anthology. 
One of the old songs, which appears to’me to be peculiarly marked as the 
production of an educated mind, is the well-known humorous one entitled 
My Jo Janet. It is, moreover, one peculiarly Scottish in spirit, partaking 
strongly of that disposition to keep down vanity and extravagance which was 
so conspicuous a feature of the old Scottish character, and a fitting one too, 
considering the narrow circumstances of the country in former days. Janet 
carries on a dialogue with apparently an elderly person of the opposite sex, 
who may be presumed to have had some interest in her, such as that of a 
guardian :— 
** Sweet sir, for your courtesie, 
When ye come by the Bass, then, 
For the love ye bear to me, 
Buy me a keeking-g'ass,* then.” 
* Keek into the draw-well, 
Janet, Janet ; 
There ye'll see your bonnie sel’, 
My jo Janet.” 
“ Keeking in the draw-well clear, 
What if I fa’ in, sir! 
Syne a’ my kin will say and swear, 
i drowned mysel’ for sin, sir.” 
* Haudt the better by the brae, 





Urie in that county, than the island of the sa ; — === 
which no one could probably have occasion yd rrr wr tron of Forth, 
locomotion, and where certainly no looking-glasses were ons ny ordinary 
As a strongly characteristic specimen of the ott ain? a = 
Leader Haughs and Yarrow, which first appeared in Thomesa'’s On = 
Caledonius, in 1725. The diction of this piece pertakes of the pid tpheus 
confusion which the uncducated mind can so rarely get rid of: and urity and 
allusions to mythological matters only serve to establish the por din . vers the 
as they look precisely such as an unlettered person, who had got a ee, 
of learning, would be apt to make. There is, however, a potter mr terin 
charm iu this old ditty. It alludes to Thirlstane Castle, the wan et oe 
of Lauderdale, and many other places in the vale of the Leader. tel ~ arl 
of affectionate admiration which might be cxpected iments ae 
various inferences, this piece mast have been written between 1674 and 1 4 
and vt ari a ele the Violer, who was in all probability a ptosis 
of the Lauderdale family, which in his a r , 
translator of Virgil. , ge produced a poct in the well-known 
There is a very well-known ditty called Scorn 7 : 

Ramsay first published in 1724. It begins thus :— fil Nancy, which Allan 

Nancy's to the greenwood gane, 

To tear the gowdspinks chatt’ring ; 
And Willie he has followed her, 
To gain her heart by flatt’:ing. 

Some parts of the dialogue of this couple are 
lover thus vindicates the respectability of his sire 





Avant 26, 


spirited and amusing. The 
Although my fether was na laird, 
*Tis daffin to be vaunty,* 
He keepit aye a gude kal yard,+ 
A ha’ house and a pantry ; 
A gude blue bonnet on his head, 
And owerlay "bout his craigie ;+ 
And aye, until the day he died, 
He rade on good shanks-naigie. 


The last line is a piece of sly humour, shanks.naigie being an ingenious peri 

phrasis for walking on foot. A family named Ainslie, long settled at Roslin, 
had a constant tradition amongst them, that Scornful Nancy was composed 
by a paternal ancestor of theirs, who, about the beginning of the last centur 

was a farmer, in the parish of Carrington, near Dalkeith. Ainslie, or ons 
ever he was, must have been a humorous gi nius of no common stamp as the 
above verses themselves show ; but it is not to be for a moment supposed that 
one capable of writing that song would write no other. The probability is 
that he would write many. And there certainly is a cluster of songs betray. 
ing very much the same humour and style of versification as Scornful Nanc 

One called Maggie's Tocher (portion or dowry), which also appeared in fon 
say’s collection, 1724, and describes a negotiation between a lover in humble 
life and his mistress’s father, contains the following verse :— 


** Consider weel, gudeman, 

We hae but borrowed gear, 
The horse that I ride on 

Is Sandy Wilson’s mare ; 
The saddle’s nane o’ my ain, 

And thae’s but borrowed boots ; 
And when that [I gang hame, 

I aun tak to my coots.”9 


The father replies— 


*T like you weel, young lad, 
For telling me sae plain ; 
1 married when litile I had 
O° gear that was my ain 
But since that things are sae, 
The bride she mann come forth, 
Though a’ the gear she'll hae 
"Twill be but little worth. 


A bargain it maun be, 
Fy, cry on Giles the mother ;” 
* Content am I,” quoth she ; 
* Een gar the hizzie come hither.” 


Compare this again with the better known ditty of Woo'd and Married 
and a’ :— 
The bride came out o’ the byre, 
And ©. as she dighted her cheeks! 
** Sirs, I’m to be married the night, 
And have neither blankets nor sheets ; 
Have neither blankets nor sheets, 
Nor scarce a coverlet too ; 
The bride that has a’ thing to borrow, 
Has e’en right mickle ado.” 


Out spake the bride’s father, 
As he came in frae the pleugh, 
‘*O, haud your tongue, my daughter, 
Ani ye'se get gear eneuch ; 
The stirk stands 1’ the tether, 
And our braw bawsint yaudi 
Wil! carry ye hame your corn ; 
What wad ye be at, ye jade ?”” &c, 


A strong resemblance in the style of both ideas and language must here be 
discernible. This last song we cannot certainly trace to an earlier publica- 
tion than one called the ( harmer, printed in 1751: Mr. Stenhouse, a recent 
editor, says, however, that it was current in the south of Scotland (his native 
district) at a much earlier period. It has had the honour to be elegantly 
paraphrased by Joanna Baillie for Mr. George Thomson’s classic collection of 
the Scottish melodies and songs.4 
Another group gives us, first, a song beginning 


There came a young man to my daddie’s door, 
My daddie’s door, my daddie’s door ; 

There came a young man to my daddie’s door, 
Came seeking ine to woo. 


Second, the spirited dramatic song called Muirland Willie, which likewise 
relates to an affuir of courtship. ‘The deseription of the suitor, which has 
been particularly admired, is much akin, it will be seen, to the above :— 
On bis grey yaud as he did ride, 
With dirk and pistol by his side, 
He pricked her on wi mickle pride, 
With mickle mirth and glee; 
Out ower yon moss, out ower yon muir, 
Till he came to her daddie’s door, 
With a fal de ral, lal, ec. 


The marriage festivities— 


The bridal day it came to pass, 
With mony a blythsome lad and lass ; 
But siccan a day there never was, 
Sic mirth was never seen, 
This winsome couple straikit hands, 
Mess John tied up the marriage-bands, 
With a fal de ral, &c. 


And our bride’s maidens were na few, 

Wi’ tap-knots, jug-knots, a’ in blue 

Frae tap to tae they were bran new, 
and blinkit bonnilie ; 

Their toys and mutches were sae clean, 

They glanced in our lads’s een, ° 
With a fal de ral, &c. 

The next of this group will startle many, for another supposition has been 
formed respecting it. It is the well-known Gaberlunzie Man, usually attri- 
buted to King James V., but without the faintest vestige of evidence, and 
merely, it would appear, because the incidents described in it bear somé re- 
semblance to masquerading adventures of that gallant prince. The song 
simply describes the elopement of a cottage lass with a vagrant to whom her 
parents had given shelter. In the morning, the alarm of his unceremunious 
departure is given to the mother :— 

She gaed to the bed where the beggar lay, 
The strae was cauld—he was away ; 
She clapped her hands, cried waladay ! 
For some of our gear will be gane. 
Some ran to coffers and some to kists ; 
But n aught was stown that could be mist ; 
She danced her lane, cried, * Praise be biest, 
I've lodged a leal puir man! 





Janet, Janet ; 
Hand the better by the brae, 
My j> Janet.” 


The lady requests a pair of new shoes, and is told to patch the old, for th 
new are dear; when she replies— 


* But what if. dancing on the green, 
d sipping like a mankin, 
Ifthey should see my clouted sheen, 
Of me they will be tauking.” 
“ Dance aye laigh, and jate at e’en, 





Janet, Janet, 
Syne a’ their fauts will no be seen, 
My jo Janet.” 
The versification and whole arrangement of ideas and words are here perfect— 
equal to those of the most highly educated poets; and it would surprise me 
mach to learn that a common rustic was the author of such a song. It is not 


I Since naething’s awa, as we can learn, 
j The kirn’s to kim, and milk to yirne, 
Gae but the house, and wauken my bairn, 
And bid her come quickly ben.” 
The servant gaed whar the daughier lay, 
? The sheets were cauld—she was away ; 
And fast to her gucewnfe 'gan say, 
“ She's aff wi’ the gaberluuzie man 


| 
' as 
} 
O fye gar ride, and fye gar rin, 
And haste ye find these traitors again, 
For she’s be burnt, and he’s be siain, 
The wearifu’ gaberlunzie man.” 
Some rode upon hurse, some ran a-fit, 
The wife was wod, and out of her wit: 
She couldna gang, she couldna sit, 
But aye she flate and she banned 


+ Cabbage Garden 
4 Bare ankles. 


* Tis folly to be boastful 

t A cravat about his neck 

| An ox and horse sre me*nt - 
© This work, the preparations for which were commenced in 1792, was completed last 


daitor 
| year by the publication of a sixth volume, marked by the usual good taste of the ed! 


sical people who may wish to become acquainted 
with Scottish music, to possess themselves of this collection, enriched by he songs of 
Burns, and the symphonies aod accompanunenis of Hayda, Pleyel, and other gr 
composers. 
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Ramsay printed this song in his collection with the letter J as a signature, 
implying, probably, the initial of the author. It certainly is a pity that no 
trace of him can be now obtained, for, in graphic humorous rustic painting, 
he is a perfect master. It appears to me that the resemblance in style to 
Muirland Willie is as great as what exists between Ye Mariners of England 
end the Battle of the Baltic, or between Marmion and the Lady of the Lake 
But the style is 2s remote from that of the poetry of James V.’s time as Pope 
is from Spencer. , 

I feel some inclination to refer to the same lively wit, the songs Wille was 

a Wanton Wag, and Hame came our Gudeman at Een. They are all equally 

ect as descriptions or narratives, equally replete with a roguish humour, 

and contain kindred allusions. It is particularly remarkable of them all, that 

Ll habiliments are a good deal dwelt upon, and swords and pistols 

firure in almost every onc. Willie is ascribed to Mr. William Walkingshaw 

of Walkingshaw, a Renfrewshire gentleman, but without any evidence what- 
ever, not even that of a confident tradition. 

Of other groups we can only find room here to notice one, in which the fun. 
damental type, as it may be called, is presented in Tak your Auld Cloak 
about ye. This is a delightful song of simple domestic humvar, representing 
a dialogue between an old man and his wife, respecting the propriety of his 
having a new cloak, the cause of the conversation being a request on her part 
that he would rise, take his old cloak about him, and go out to save the cow 
from the snow-drift. One stanza is nearly the same as that which Cassio | 
sings in Otbello— | 
In days when gude King Robert rang, &c. 














And this might seem to prove that the sung existed before Shakspeare’s days ; 
but, of course, it 12 possible thatthe song may have been written since, aad 
the stanza taken into it. It is found nuwhere in print before it appears io 
Ramsay's collection. ‘The versification of this song, however, speaks strungly 
of the latter part of the sixteenth century, as witness the verse in which the 
old woman makes her last decisive hit against her husband— 


Gudeman, | wat it's thretty year 
Sin’ we did ane anither ken ; 
A we hee had atween us twa, 
O’ lads and bonnie lasses ten ; 
Now they are women grown and men, 
I wish and pray weel may they be ; 
If you would prove a good beabaad, 
‘en tak your auld cloak about ye 


By the same author must the song have been written which Ramsay printed 
as The Auld Gudeman :— 


Late in an evening forth | went, 
A little before the sun gaed down ; 
And there | chanced, by accident, 
To light on a battle new begun. 
A man and his wife were faun in strife ; 
I canna well tell how it began. 


But - she wailed her wretched life, a 


And cried, * Ever ulake, my auld gudeman !”" 
One verse of the husband’s part of the dialogue may be added :— 


** Why dost thou pleen! I thee mainteen 
For meal and maut thou doesna want ; 
But thy wild bees | canna please, 
Now when our gear ’gins to grow scant. 
Of household stuff thou hast enough ; 
Thou wants for neither pot nor pan ; 
Of siclike ware he left thee bare ; 
Sae tell me nae inair o’ thy auld guideman 
A well-known poem entitled The Wife of Auchtermuchty, the humour of | 
which turns on the mischances of a man who attempts to play housewife for 
onc day, may be suggested as probably the composition of the same author, | 
the language, form ot versification, and style of drollery being all of similar | 
character. If this could be established, the above two songs would be fixed 
as of a date anterior to 1568, for the Wife of Auchtermuclity appears in the 
Bannatyne Manuscript written in that pear. 

This inquiry might be prosecuted to still more curious results; but I am | 
sensible that this is not the place in which to do it, and that even what I have 
written may appear to some readers of the Journal as hardly worthy of its | 
space. Warned by this salutary dread, I take my leave for the present of the 
subject. 














THE STAGE-COACH PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
[BY R. L. 

I live upon the edge of asmall common, through which a great road leads | 
to the metropolis. Nearly twenty stage-coaches pass near my door every | 
day ; and it is one of my favourite amusements, when I have leisure, to get 
into one of these vehicles, if I like the looks of the passengers, and to pro. 
ceed with them as long as I find anything iu their conversation that is either 
new or ugrecable. Ihave sumetinies changed my cvach ten times in one 
day, without meeting a single person who afforded any materials for observa- 
tion, or any circumstance worth remeinbering. I was, however, uncommon- 
ly fortunate in one of my late excursions. Ona fine day, in the beginning 
of summer, when the weather was neither too hot nor too cold, when the 
glasses on both sides of the coach were by tacit consent left open, and when 
neither the weather nor the roads were such as to occupy the attention of my 
fellow-travellers, they, by degrees, entered into conversation, and amongst 
various subjects, at last we fell upon thatof physiognomy. A thin pale man, 
who had the airof a traveller, told us that he had Jately been at Zurich, 
where he had been well acquainted with the famous Lavater. Le spoke of 
jam and his art with so much warmth, that I began to suspect that we had 
Lavater himself in the coach. I, however, svon perceived, by the accent 
with which he pronounced French, that he was an Englishman. He men- 
tioned various strange opinions which his master had not ventured to put in 
his book, but which were still more absurd than his attributing a character to 
a dish of tea, and physiognomy to a cockchaffer. At these ridiculous fan- 
cies, a fat fair lady, who sat in one corner of the coach, laughed most 

eartily. 

* How is it possible,’ said she, ‘ that a dish of tea can have a character? I 
have heard say that a cup of coffee may have virtue in fortune-telling; in- 
deed I once had a cup of coffee turned upon myself, and certainly it was not 
much out as to my fortune. And then a cockchaffer! Who ever looked at 
the features of such an animal; for my part, I can’t tell whether he has eyes, 
nose, and mouth, or not’ 

‘ Ma’am,’ replied the traveller, ‘ the cockchaffer isa species of beetle; you 
have, I suppose, ma'am, scen a bectle 2" ‘ Surely, sir.’ 

* And, ma’am, as the immortal Shakspeare says— 


EDGEWORTH. ] 


“The poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporeal suffering, finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies '” p 
Now, ma’am, don’t you think, when this poor beetle feels this corporeal pang, 
he shows his feelings in his countenance, like any other creature 7’ 
This speech was uttered with emphasis, and with such an air of triumph, 
that plainly showed that the speaker was much p'eased with his own clo. 





eee 
self with your cane, instead of the usual hammer of business. 





quence. A corpulent gentleman, dressed in a snuff-coluured coat with gilt 
buttons, with a well-combed bobwig on his head, and a gold-headed cane in 
his hand, who sat in the corner of the coach, diagonally opposite to the lady, 
exclaimed, with much vehemence, * the countenance of a cockchaffer!’ As 

I happened to sit opposite to this sententious disputant, my foot narrowly 
escaped feeling the full force of his argument; for, as he spoke, he struck | 
his gold-headed care with great violence against the bottom of the coach 
between my feet, which were not half an inch asunder. From this moment 
of the debate, whenever the red cheeks of my opposite neighbour began to | 
puff, I kept my eye steadily upon his cane, that I might escape the blow with 
which he regularly finished his argument. [could not help observing to the 
company, that the extraordinary pretensions of Dr. Lavater and his follow- 
ers were highly prejadicial to the art which they wished to recommend; that 
ihe reasonable claims of true physiognomists had by these means lost their | 
just credit; and that when a man now talked of forming an opinion of the 
characters of strangers from their countenance and manners, he was imme- | 
diately suspected of belonging to a school which le disclaimed. 

A middle-sized middle-aged officer now for the first time opened his lips 
*T agree with you entirely, sir,’ said he. ‘A man who has seen the world 
necessarily learns those marks by which the occupations and characters of 
individuals may with some certainty be discovered.” 

A young man, of modest and genteel appearance, who was the fifth pas- 
senger, and who was wedged in between the traveller and the gentleman 
with the cane, smiled such a dissent to tho assertions of the last speaker, 
that, without waiting for a direct answer, the officer confirmed his own 
opinion by offering to put it to immediate trial, if the company would give 
him leave, provided the gentleman who was Lavater’s pupil would give a | 
previous specimen of hisskill. Our fellow travellers, with great good humour, 
agreed to this proposal, and we all promised that we would, without disguise, 
acknowledge the truth of any successful discovery which either of the physi- 
Ognomists should make. 

The traveller, as I call him, very gravely requested the lady to throw aside 
her handsome silk cloak, and let tim see the shape of the olicranon, or tip of 
her elbow. To this she cheerfully consented ; but upon his desiring to see 


nn 


* Meaning her former husband 
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refractory, and it was with much difficulty that she was to show 
a glimpse of her forehead. The owner of the guld-headed cane was next 
persuaded to push back his wig a couple of inches, to show the configuration 
of his skull. ‘The gentleman who sat between the traveller and this impor- 
tant person turned his head all manner of ways to satisfy the anatomical cu- 
riosity of the disciple of Lavater, and I also svbmilted my occiput and sinci- 
put to every an that he required; but in no one instance did he 
g:ve satisfaction. He determined, from the confirmation of the lady's elbow 
and temples, that she was of West Indian extraction ; that the well-bred een- 
sible young man, who sat next him, had a most choleric disposition, indicated 
by acertair bone which he mentioned; and that from my osteology, I must 
necessarily be of a most profoundly melancholy temperament. 

After having laughed heartily at the failures of this physiognomist of bones, 
the officer, with a mild countenance, free from all airs of superior wis- 
dom, addressed himself to the lady, whose sex required his first attention. 
* Madam,’ said he, * I don’t pretend to make any discovery when I say that 
you are of a good-humoured and good-natured disposition; that every child 
could immediately perceive in your countenance. I pretend to know only 
what have been your ordinary occnpations, and what has been the general 
course of your life, but in doing so I fear to offend. If you will promise to 
forgive me with your usual good-nature, if I guess right, I will submit to be 
upbraided as much as you please if I am wrong.’ The lady haviag promised 
all that was required, the officer told her that she had been the mistress of 


| some public house, whether of a coffec-house, inn, or tavern, he could not 


precisely tell, but he supposed the former. * Well, sir,’ suys she, ‘ and sup- 
pose I have! I hope there is no harm in that! I don't see why people should 
be so curious about other people's affairs. I suppose, sir, you took care to 
inquire who we all were before you got into the coach ? From this the gentle. 
man readily exculpated himself, by calling to our recollection that he had been 
taken up at Kensington turnpike. The lady continued to vent her displeasure 
in angry tones, notwiths anding that we all reminded her of our unanimous 
engagement not to be offended with the truth. 

At length the comely landlady, whose costly cluthes and gentec! address 
entitled her to pass at least for the wife of a justice of the peace, consented 
to be pacified, on condition that the officer should tell the means by which 
he had discovered her occupation. 

‘Why, madam, I formed my opinion from a very trifling circumstance. I 
observed that whenever you began to speak, your right hand immediately 
applied itself to one particular spot near yonr pocket-hule, upon which place 
your fingers moved incessantly during your discourse. I perceived that your 
fingers, from habit, moved as if they were fumbling among a bunch of keys.’ 

* Sur,’ said the lady, recovering her good humour, ‘I acknowledge that you 
areright. I for many years carried a bunch of keys under my apron (when 
aprons were the fashion), and it is likely enough that I should get the custom 
of feeling for the key that would probably be wanted.’ We were all pleased 
with this successful effort of rational physiognomy, particularly the gentle. 
man with the cane, who seemed delighted at the discomfiture of the landlady. 
‘I doubt very much,’ says he, ‘if you discover wholam. I think | am a 
bit of a jadge upon these subjects, and I do not know a single point about me 
from which you could make a good hit.’ 

‘Sir,’ says the officer, ‘ what you have just said would make me suspect 
that you were upon the turf, notwithstanding your dress and deportment, 
which would lead me to think that you were a rich merchant, or, perhaps, an 
alderman ; but a physiognomist depends more upon the catégory of accident 
than that of dress. If my art does not deceive me, sir, you are an auc. 
lioneer.’ 

‘ Andso Iam, sir; but how did you find that out? You have not heard 
me utter twenty sentences since we met, and not one word in my way has 
escaped my lips.’ 

‘Phat is true,’ replied the officer; ‘but whenever you thought you had a 
conclusive argument, you always knocked down the prize in dispute to your- 
I appeal to 
the gentleman opposite to you, who has parried many of your blows with 
great dexterity.’ This observation I readily confirmed, and the company 
joined with me in admiring the sagacity of our fellow-traveller. He passed 
me over very slightly, observing, that like most idle gentlemen, there was 
nothing peculiar in ny manners. The genteel young man, whom | have de 
scribed as the fifth passenger, smiled at this remark, and offering himself to 
the inquiring eyes of his judge, demanded what he supposed him to be ? 

* Sir,’ said the wary officer,‘ I acknowledge that for a long time I was at 
fault with respect to you; your knowledge of literature, and easy deportment, 
led me to believe that you were a gentleman of fortune, who lived in the best 
company ; but | am inclined to pronounce that you are a haberdasher or 
silk mercer.’ 

‘Tam, most certainly,’ said the young man, blushing; ‘son to Mr. : 
the silk mercer, on Ludgate Hill; and | shall now be much vbliged to you if 
you will let me know by what signs and tokens you discovered my occupa- 
tion.’ 

‘ Sir,’ said our hero, ‘whenever you talked eagerly, you drew the slight 
switch that 1s in your hands through your fingers and thumb, precisely to the 
length of a yard; and the accuracy with which this motion was repeated, 
convinced me that long practice alone could have made you so expert.’ 

The young mercer was much pleased with this explanation. He was more 
flattered by being known to be a merchant, and at the same time to be taken 
notice of for good manners and good sense, than to poses for a man of ton, 
without being supposed to have cultivated his mind. The anatomical physi- 
ognomist was the only person in company who felt mortification ; by pretend- 
ing to knowledge beyond the true bounds of bis art, he overlooked the obvi- 
ous indicationsof character which would have occurred to a common obser- 
ver; and though he might not have discovered the occupations of the land- 
lady, the mercer, and the auctioneer, by a bunch of keys, a switch, and a 
gold-headed cane, he might have divined that the lady was nota West In- 
dian, that the mercer was not remarkably choleric, and that [ was not of 
a melancholy temperament. I am aware that what I have written may ap- 
pear extravagant and improbable—a fate that often befalls the relation of 
real incidents in works of entertainment. I, however, assure my readers that 
the physiognomical anecdotes which are preserved in the foregoing pages are 
true. 








[The above jeu d'esprit has been handed us for publication by the accom. 
plished Maria Edgeworth, as a production of her late father, which appeared 
many years ago in an Irish periodical. ‘The humour of attempting to dis- 
cover professional character by certain external circumstances is by no means 
fanciful, Skilled police officers io London are generally able to detect im- 
postors by peculiarities of person and manner caused by professional habits. 
The needle-marked finger of the sempstress and tailor, the gall from the plane 
on the right hand of the carpenter, the muscular arm and hand of the black- 
smith, the shuffling walk of the groom, and the rolling gait of the sailor, are 
among the more obvious of these professionel indications.) 





POSITIVE SALE OF SUPERIOR WINES 
BY D.C. & W. PELL, & Co —Tuesday, October 3d, at 12 o'clock, at the store of 
Messrs. March & Benson, 12 New street. 
4 REAT SALE of the choicest Madeira Wine—The subscribers in pursuance of in- 
FT structions from Messrs. J. Howard, March & Co., of Madeira, who are about wind 
ing up their concerns, intend to sell on the above day, without reserve, all the wine in 
their hands. belonging to the above mentioned house, consisting of about one hundred 
and eighty pipes in assorted casks, of the choicest growths, ali imported by themselves, 
direct and via India. Full particulars will be given in due time. 
aug, 26—5t. MARCH & BENSON, No. 12 New street. 





“BRITISH AND AMERICAN MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


HE FIRST CONCERT, of the second series of these popular Musical Subscription | 


Soirees, will take place on Monday week next, the 4th of September, 143, and be con- 
tinued on every alternate Monday evening, (inste ad of Thursdays, as heretofore,’ until 
the series is complete, at the large Assembly Room of the Shakespeare Hotel, com- 
mencing as usual at § o'clock. Full particulars of the first evening's performance, with 
the names of the distinguished artists, vocal and instrumental, connected with Unis 
series of concerts, will be duly announced. The terms of subse +*y- to the second 
series will be the same as to the firet , and subscribers’ names can be received for the 

resent at the Music Store of Messrs. Firth & Hall. No.1, Franklin Square, where a 
200k 18 opened for that purpose aug. 26. 


RANKLIN SALT WATER BATHS, CASTLE GARDEN —The proprietors hav- 
ing availed themselves of the experience of the past year, and conformed to the 
suggestions of many of their subscribers, beg leave now to ag to them and the 
public in general, the most complete arrangements for public and private bathing. 
Shower baths upon an improved principle, and the best boy’ swimming school, that 
ever was offered to public patronage. Having established a constant and thorough 
succession of salt water. all surface matter is completely excluded 

The Franklin Bath is now ready at )t# usual station, the north side of Castle Garden 


Bridge. Books are open for the season subscriptions, and the inspection of citizens 


and strangers is respecttully solicited. ao jun? 3m 

TONE’S HOTEL, WATERLOO BUILDINGS, KING STREET, TORONTO, CA- 
WS NADA WEST.—J. Stone, the proprietor, respectiully informs bie old friends and the 
public that he has fitted up and furnished the above mentioned large and roomy establishment, 
in & peat and comfortable manner. He has fine commodious parlours, for large and small par 
ties, ano excellent lodging roome. 

His table snail be feenbhed with all the delicacies of the season, served up in true Eoglish 
style. 

He, therefore, hopes, by the above eligible arrangements, to obtain a Liberal share of pubbe 
patronage. 

N.B. Excellent cosch-houses sad stabling are in the vicinity, belenging to the establislr 
enent. August 12—¢. 





of her nice lace cap, she became 












RIVATE BOARDING AND DAY 
rection of Mrs. HENRY WREAKs, 
For Board and Tuition in all the Bngtish 


HOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES—under 
No. 2 Albion-place, Fourth-street, how Fam, 
branches, including the French lan- 











wrasse. ee Te + attetteeseeeenneeeeeteeeereees $60 OO 
Fuel for the seasom............... ecas POETS 4-4 
Stauionary per quarter . oo 


Extra charges for Letin, italian, Spanish, Music, 8 
lated by the Teachers in those branches. 
. best —- Will be employed. 
A French Governess will be resident inthe family, 
umes epoken. ‘ y,and the French language at all 
he you ato provided with their own 
B...7, ~ 3, Spores, ont tone bedstead, bedding, towels, dinner 
TERMS FOR DAY SCHOLARS 
Tuition in the higher classes, per quarter... ........... 
in the jamor do @. cence Cone e cesceccess 
Preparatory Scbolars............... wpececseseseesececces 
Vacation from Ist August to 10ch September. 












REFERENCES. 
Anthony Barclay, Eeq. B ‘onsu! 
Joseph Biain, Ex bahar san " 
Joseph Fowler, Esq. 
Arent 8. Depeyster, Esq 
H. Peugnet, Baq. 


Rev. Dr Lyell. 
Rev. L. P. W. Balch 
Josiah Archbald, Esq 
Edward Whitehouse, Req 
Edward F, Sanderson, Esg 
Ven'ble Archdeacon Cummins, Alex. Von Pfister, Esq. 

- og hag ae + at e bey penne Philade!phia 
on. : ney, 1. of Trinidac ose i , 
Hom W. alter U'a.N ~ s aerten, Seq, Charleston 
Dr. T. O. Porter. — Dr. Bartiett. 
Ramsay Crooks, Esy William Muir, Beg 
British Consul, New Orleans, 
Robert Slark, Esq., New Orleans 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN 
The Proprietors*of the severalLines of Packets betwe j ; 

have ae for their sailing from each port on the ist, tt ft ate { 

every month; the ships to succeed each other in the fellowin order vine ” 
Ships. Captains. |Daysof om | from New Sere ot Satting from 


Yor Liverpoo 
Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar, 7 5 Me, . 
**Vailen, ia es ag) oe agiged Me: De 


A ». 26, 
Virginian, 3, “s I3/sept 1, — . Ye 
= 7, 7 “ ¢ 
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Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov. 1, March 1, July “ 49, “ Ty “ ° 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool isixed at 
$100, without wines or liquors, and from Liverpoolto New York at #5 guineas, tnelud- 
ng wines, stores, and be dding . 
Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responstble for any lettere 
parcels,or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading a fe signed therefor 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
New York, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C,H. MARSHALL, NLY, 
BARING, BROTMERS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian, Sheffield,anc United States, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Nowy. Independence, Roscoe, and George Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 Bouth-st., N.Y, 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st,, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick. 
E. K. COLLINS & Co., jew York, 
WM. @ JAS. BROWN, & Co. Liverpoo 


’ 
Montezuma, A. B. Lowber,|) “19, “ 18, 
Roscius, J. Collins, “95, “ 98, “ 8 18, © gs os gg 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, Aug. 1, Dee. 1, April 1) “ 19, 4g) « 49 
Independence, |Nye, [ee ee ee ee, Oo) | ae 
Shefheld, F.P Allen, | “13, 38, * J8100t. 1, Feb. 1’ June a 
New York, Cropper, “10, “ 19, © po J 
Siddons, Cobb, “ 25, “ 25, “ @ ae Fe + “oe 
Cambridge, Barstow, Sept.l, Jan. 1, May I) “ 19, Jol « 4 
Ashburton H.Huttleson,) * 7, « = 7 94) 2 > 
8. Whitney, |Thompson, “18, ** 18,  JSNov. 1, Mareh i, July 1 
Columbus, Cole, “10, * 10 « jo : 
Sheridan, Depeyster, | 95, ‘* 98, “ gsi * 33, gg oe ag 
| South Acnertan Hailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June I} “ 0, * 1”, “ 1 
G. Washington,|A. Burrows, “. 9) 0 7, « “95, 95 gg 
| United States, (Britton, “13, “ 18,  §3)Dec, 1, April 1, Aug. I 
England, Rf. L. Waite, | “i, * 2 *§§ M« Ee 7 ¢ 
Garrick, Skiddy, an. oe “ a, 4 3 “-.B 
| 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sailfrom New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre om 
the Ist, 8th, and @4th of every month, ae follows, viz. 








Ships. Masters Days of os lames New-]Dayeof Sailing from Havre 
York. 
Argo, C.Anthony,jr |March 8, July 8, Nov. 6)April 24, Aug. 4, Dee, 9 
Francoisler, Ainsworth, “ BB * “ liMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. I 
Burgundy, D. Lines, oss, * “on 6, * 6, «@ § 
Emerald, \Howe, April 6, Aug. 6, Dec. #] “ &%, “ S34, " @ 
Rhone, J.a.Wotton,| “ 16, “ 6, “ I6Mune 1, Oct, 1, Peb 1 
Villede Lyon, jC. Stoddard, “*  * —. “a= 6, * Ss, * 
| Alban ; |Wateon, May §&, Sept. &, Jan. 6] “ 24, ** 4, “ 9% 
Silvie DeGrasse, L. Weiderhold!] ** 16, ** 16, “ Obuly 1, Nov. 1,Marcht 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, com *  *a = 6, * Se ©* § 
Duch d’Orieans, A. Richardson,June 8, Oct. 8, Feb. *] ‘* @4, " @4, “ & 
Sully, IWcThom | oe so * 6, ** 10)Aug }, Dec, i, April | 


lowa, (W. W. Pell, “ 94, a, eb 
These vessels are a)) of the first classand — commanded, with superiorand elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising All that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
©, BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-«t 
WM. WIITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-et. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THER Ist, 10TH and 207TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 
succeed each other in the orderin which they are named ,sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th of every month throughout the year, viz:— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
| ork. London. 

St. James, W.H Sebor, \Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1)Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19 
Montreal, E.G. Tinker, “« 10, * MO, * 40) ae a “a 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ , .* Be “ 20 March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * 17, @ WT, “oe 
Quebec, PH Hebard, “10, * 1, “1 * 27, “7, « 

Wellington, D. Chadwick, “pp, .§- & ‘* 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria, (new) EB. E. Morgan, |March!, July 1, Nov. d ** 17, * 17, “Wy 
Switzerland, 8. Chadwick, | “* 10, ‘“ 10, “wm ¢*,* , 

HendricklHudson G. Moore, “« 90, * 8, ‘* 2 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, i K Srosich,apetl 3, Ass. bs Dec. P| se y, “ He P ly 
Toronto, R. Griswold, > i * ’ ~ “i, * -, 

Westminster, latwood, | om, * ww, * goltune 7, Oct. 7, Feb ¢ 


se ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 

aliem experienced navigators. Greateare will be taken that the Beds, Wines, 
tores, &c., are of the best description. 

. The price of cabin passage is ph fixed at $100, outward for each adult, without 
Wines and Liquors. Keither the captain nor owners of these packets willbe respon- 
sible for any letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them. unless regular Bille of Lading 
are signedtherefore. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co..78 South a. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
HE STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Com 
T mander, is appointed to sail in 1843, as under: 
From Liverpool for New York 





From New York for Liverpool 









FRareksy «2 - ccscesssccccecs uly 13 Saturday ............ végeoédvbe June 17 

Thurs BY... 0-02 en cencneeee Alig. 31 Baturday c.. -.- + cececccececeeee Aug. & 

Thursday ..-0---2-.-0-000+ Oct. 19 Saturday ....-. 2. .- cece ceeevnee Sept. 23 
Pare from New York.......++++ One hundred dollars, and @5 Steward’s Fee. 
Fare to New York........... _... Thirty Guineas, and one Guinea Steward’s Pee. 


Applications for passage from a distance, secompanied by 4 remittance of half pas- 
sage money, Will secure the best accommodation unengaged. 
P right or passage apply t&« 
"ania ea-epe RICHARD IRVIN, % Front street. 
THE NEW LINE NEW YORK AND LIVEKPOOL PACKETS, 
To Sail from New York on the 16th, and from Liverpool on the Sth of every Month: 
| Ships. | Captains. tons\Days of sailing fm. N.Y) Days from Liverpool. 


J } 
New Ship Queen of | Woodhouse|1200 May 16, Sept. 16, Jan. 16 July 5, Nov. 5, March & 
the Wert } 








Ship Rochester Britton #50lJun. 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16\ Ang. 5, Dee. 5, A 5 
| N s Hottinguer Burley \10% | tuly 16, Nov. 16, Meh 1\Sep, &, Jan, 5,May 6 
N. 8. Liverpool Eldridge |11h%|Aug. 16, Dec. 16, Apr. 10)/Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June & 


These are new, elegant, subtantial, fast-sailing. First Clase Ships, all built in the 
city of New York ; are commanded by men of expenence and ability, end will 
} despatched punc:ually on the J6th of each month from New York, and the Sth of 
thf Averpool, 
"Ths ced s on elegant and very commodious, and are furnished with whatever 
| can conduce to the ease and comfort of the Passengers. 
Neither the captains or owners of these Ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of ing are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage apply 9 WOOD HULL & MINTURN’S, 
87 South-street, N. ¥.,.—or to 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS, & Co., 
Liverpool. 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
HE Shiprofthis Line wilihereafter leave New York on the ist,and Haveron the 
T 16th of each month asfollows: 


rk 
leaden’ ey ond Sept Tica, P. Hewitt, master 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 


Ler. St. Nicholas,(new) J B. Pell,master,i6thMarch July and Now. 
So ee jelyand Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk,master, 16th A vil _Aag.0008 Dee. 
IstApril, Aug-and Dec. Baltimore, E. Punk, master, 16th Hed pp Lama 

The accommodations ofthese shipsare ny ag ee willbe out 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin paseage is $100. ey 
wit! every requisite, withthe exceptionof wines and liquors. the thastbe expea- 
these vessels willbe ormented 1 ae eeerorpsseags, OPplyte. rthes 
sseactuallyincurre onthem. orfrei or 7 Build New York. 
o. 9 Ton ing,? 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agente, No oer a Co., Agente, llavee. 


Apr.%—lyr 








Prom Havre 
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Che Atvion. 





MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

Cuance begets change. Nothing propagates so fast. If a man habituated 
to a narrow circle of cares and - tg out of which he seldom travels, s:ep 
beyond it, though for never so brief a space, his departure from the monotonous 
scene or which he hes been an actor of importance, would seem to be the sig- 
nal for instant confusion. As if, in the gap he had left, the wedge of change 
were driven to the head, rending what was a solid mass to fragments ; things 
cemented and held together by the usages of years, burst asunder in a8 many 
weeks, The mine which Time has slowly dug beneath familiar objects, is 
sprang in an instant; and what was rock before, becomes but sand and 


Most men at one time or other have proved this in some degree. The ex- 
to which the natural laws of change asserted their supremacy in that li- 
sphere of action which Martin had deserted, shall be faithfully ret down 

in these pages. 

‘What a cold spring it is!’ whimpered old Anthony, drawing near the even- 
ing fire. ‘It was a warmer season, sure, when | was young!” : 

* You needn't go scorching your clothes into holes, whether it was or not,’ ob- 
served the amiable Jonas, raising his eyes from yesterday's newspaper. * Broad. 
cloth ain't so cheap as that comes to.” 

* A good lad!’ cried the father, breathing on his cold hands, and feebly cha- 
fing them against each other. ‘A prudent lad! He never delivered himself 
up to the vanities of drevs. No, no!’ , 

* [don’t know bot I would though, mind you, if I could do it for nothing, 
said his son, as he resumed the paper. 

*Ah!’ chuckled the old man. ‘ Jf, indeed!—But it’s very cold.’ 

* Let the fire be!’ cried Mr. Jonas, stopping his honoured parent's band in 
the use ofthe poker. ‘Do you mean to come to want in your old age, that you 
take to wasting now" 

* There's not time for that, Jonas,’ said the old man. 

* Not time for what!’ bawled his heir. 

* For me to come to want. | wish there was!’ 

* You always were as selfish an old blade as need be,’ ssid Jones, in a voice 
too low for him to hear, and looking at him with an angry frown. * You act up 
to your character. You wouldn't mind coming to want, wouldn't you I dare 
say you wouldn’t. And your own flesh and blood might come to want too, 
might they, for anything you eared’! Ob you precious old flint ? 

After this dutiful address, be took histea-cup in his hand—for that meal was 
in ress, and the father and son and Chuffey were partakers of it. Then, 
locking steadfastly at his father, and stopping now and then to carry 4 spoon- 
ful of tea to bis lips, he proceeded in the same tone, thus : ' 

‘Want, indeed! You ‘re a nice old man to be talking of want at this time 
of day. Beginning to talk of want are you! Well, I declare ' There is n't 
time? No, { should hope not. But you'd live to be a couple of hundred if 
you could ; and efter all be discontented. J know you "’ 

The old man sighed, and still sat cowering before the fire. Mr. Jonas shook 
his Britannia metal teaspoon at him, and taking a loftier position went on to 
argue the point on high moral grounds. 

‘If you 're in such a state of mind as that,’ he grumbled, but in the same sub- 
dued key, ‘why don’t you make over your property’ Buy an annuity cheap, 
and make your life interesting to yourself and everybody else that watches the 
speculation. But no, that wouldn't suit you. That would be natural conduct 
to your own son, and you like to be unnatural, and to keep him out of his rights. 
Why, I should be ashamed of myself if 1 was you, and glad to hide my head 
in the what you may call it.’ 

Possibly this general phrase supplied the place of grave, or tomb, or sepul- 
chre, or cemetery, or mausoleum, or other such word which the filial tenderness 
of Mr. Jonas made him delicate of pronouncing. He pursued the theme no 
further ; for Chuffey, somehow discovering, from his old corner by the fireside, 
that Anthony was in the attitude of a listener, and that Jonas appeared to be 
speaking, suddenly cried out, like one inspired : 

* He is your own son, Mr. Chuzzlewit. Your own son, sir!’ 

Old Chaffey little suspected what depth of application these words had, or 
that, in the bitter satire which they bore, they might have sunk into the old 
man’s very soul, could he have known what words were hanging on his own 
son's lips, or what was paesing in his thoughts. But the voice diverted the 
current of Anthony's reflections, and roused him 

‘Yes, yes, Chuffey, Jonas is a chip of the old block. It 's a very old 
block now, Choffey,’ said the old man, with a strange look of discompo 
sure 

* Precious old,’ assented Jonas. 

‘No, no, no,’ said Chuffey, ‘No, Mr. Chuzzlewit. Not old at all, sir.’ 

‘Oh! He's worse than ever, you know!’ cried Jonas, quite disgusted. 
*Upon my soul, father, he’s getting too bad. Hold your tongue, will 
you '’ 

* He says you 're wrong!’ cried Anthony to the old clerk. 

* Tut, tut!’ was Chafley’s answer ‘I know better. Isay he's wrong. I 
say he's wrong. He's aboy. That’s what he is. So are you, Mr. Chuzzle- 
wit—a kind of a boy. Ha! ha! ha! You're quite a boy to many I have 
known; you're a boy to me; you're a boy to hundreds of us. Don't 
mind him !’ 

With which extraordinary speech—for in the case of Chuffey this was a burst | 
of eloquence without a parellel—the poor old shadow drew through his palsied | 
arm his master’s hand, and held it there, with his own folded upon it, as if he | 





would defend him. 

‘I grow deafer every day, Chaff,’ said Anthony, with as much softness of 
manner, or, to describe it more correctly, with as little hardness as he was capa- 
ble of expressing. 

* No, no,’ cried Chuffey. ‘No, youdon't. Whatif youdid’ I've been deaf 
this twenty year’ 

*I grow blinder, too,’ said the old man, shaking his head. 

‘That's a good sign!’ cried Chuffey. ‘Ha! ha! The best sign in the 
world! You saw too well before.’ 

He patted Anthony upon the hand as one might comfort a child, and draw- 
ing the old man’s arm still farther through his own, shook his trembling fingers 
towards the spot where Jonas sat, as though he would wave him off. But An- 
thony remainiog quite still and silent, he relaxed his hold by slow degrees and 
lapsed into his usual niche in the corner: merely putting forth his hand at in- 
tervals and touching bis old employer gently on the coat, as with the design of 
assuring himself that he was yet beside him 

Mr. Jonas was so very much amazed by these proceedings that he could do | 
nothing but stare at the two old men, until Cheffey had fallen into his usual 
state, and Anthony had sunk into a dose ; when he gave some vent to his emo- 
tions by going close up to the former personage, and making as though he | 
would, in vulgar parlance, ‘ punch his head.’ 

‘ They've been carrying on this game,’ thought Jonas in a brown study, ‘ for 
the last two or three weeks. I never saw my father take so much notice of him 
oe has in that time. What! You're legacy-hunting are you, Mister Chuff, 
eh?’ 

But Choffey was as little conscious of the thought as of the bodily advance 
of Mr. Jonas’s clenched fist, which hovered fondly about his ear. When he 
had scowled at him to his heart's content, Jonas took the candle from the | 
table, and walking into the glass office, produced a bunch of keys from his | 
pocket. With one of these he opened a secret drawer in the desk : peeping | 
stealthily out, as he did so, to be certain that the two old men were still before 
the fire. 

‘All as right as ever,’ said Jonas, propping the lid of the desk open with his | 
forehead, and unfolding a paper. ‘Here's the will, Mister Chuff. Thirty | 
pound a year for your maintenance, old boy, and all the rest to his only son, 
Jonas. You needn't trouble yourself to be too affectionate. 
anything by it. What's that?’ 

It was startling, certainly. A face on the other side of the glass partition 
looking curiously in, and not at him but at the paper in his hand. For the eyes 
were attentively cast down upon the writing, and were swiftly raised when he 
cried out. Then they met his own, and were asthe eyes of Mr. Pecksniff. | 

Suffering the lid of the desk to fall with a loud noise, but not forgetting even | 
then to lock it, Jonas, pale and breathless, gazed upon this phantom. It moved, 
opened the door, and walked in. 

* What's the matter!’ cried Jonas, falling back. 
you come from? What do you want !’ 

* Matter" cried the voice of Mr. Pecksniff, as Pecksniff in the flesh smiled 
amiably upon him. ‘The matter, Mr. Jonas! 








You won't get 


‘Who is it’ Where do 


| mow me down.’ 


| you man of oil, have I no eyes to see how you have angled with him from the 





‘You aio't far from the truth,’ answered Jonas, recovering 
ing the candle: ‘ but how the deuce do you come to be in London again? 
Ecod ! it’s encugh to make a man stare, to see a fellow looking at him of a 
sudden, who he thought was sixty or seventy miles away.’ 

*So itis,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘No doubt of , my dear Mr. Jonas. For 
while the human mind is constituted as it is—’ 

* On, bother the human mind,’ interrupted Jonas with impatience, ‘ what have 
you come up for!’ 

‘ A little matter of business,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘ which has arisen quite un. 


expectedly.’ 

* Oh!’ cried Jonas, ‘is that all! Well! Here's father in the next room. 
Hallo, father, here’s Pecksniff! He gets more addle pated every day he lives, 
I do believe,’ muttered Jonas, shaking his honoured parent roundly. ‘* Don’t J 
tell you Pecksniff’s here, stupid head !’ 

The combined effects of the shaking and this loving remonstrance soon awoke 
the old man, who gave Mr. Pecksniff a chuckiing welcome, which was attribu- 
table in part to his being glad to see that gentleman, and in part to his unatading 
delight im the recollection of having called him a bypocrite. As Mr. Pecksnitf 
had not yet taken tea (indeed he had but an hour before arrived in London) the 
remains of the late collation, with a rasher of bacon, were served up for his en- 
tertainment ; and as Mr. Jona» had a business appointment in the next street, 
he stepped out to keep it: promising to return before Mr. Pecksniff could fin- 
ish his repast. 

‘And now, my good sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff to Anthony, ‘now that we are 
alone, pray tell me what I can do for you. I say alone, because I believe that 
our dear friend Mr. Chuffey is, metaphysically speaking, a—shall I say a dum- 
my ?’ asked Mr. Pecksniff, with his sweetest smile, and his head very much on 
one side. 

* He neither hears us,’ replied Anthony, * nor sees us.’ 

‘ Why, then,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, * [ will be bold to say, with the utmost sym- 
pathy for his afflictions, and the greatest admiration of those excellent qualities 
which do equal honour to his head and to his heart, that he is what is playfully 
termed a dummy. You were going to cbserve, my dear sir—’ 

* | was not going to make any observeticn that I know of,’ replied the old 
man 

‘ I was,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, mildly. 

‘Oh! you were! What was it!’ 

* That i never,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, previously rising to see that the door 
was shut, and arranging his chair when he came back, so that it could not be 
opened in the least without his immediately becoming aware of the circum- 
stance: ‘that I never in my life was so astonished as by the receipt of your 
letter yesterday. ‘That ycu should do me the honour to wish to take counsel 
with me on any matter, amazed me; but that you should desire to do so to the 
exclusion of Mr. Jonas, showed an amount of confidence in one to whom you 
had done a verbal injury—merely a verbal injury, you were anxious to repair— 
which gratified, which moved, which overcame me.’ 

He was always a glib speaker, but he delivered this short address very glibly ; 
having been at some pains to compose it outside the coach. 

Although he paused for a reply, and truly said that he was there at Anthony’s 
request, the old man sat gazing at him in profound silence and with a perfectly 
blank face. Nor did he seem to have the least desire or impulse to pursue the 
conversation, though Mr. Peckspiff looked towards the door, and pulled out his 
watch, and gave him many other hints that their time was short, and Jonas, if 
he kept his word, would soon return. But the strangest incident in all this 
strange behaviour was, that of a sudden—in a moment—so swiftly that it was 
impossible to trace how, or to observe any process of change—his features fell 
into their old expression, and he cried, striking his hand passionately upon the 
table as if no interval at all had taken place : 

* Will you hold your tongue, Sir, and let me speak ?’ 

Mr. Pecksniff deferred to him with a submissive bow; and said within him- 
self, ‘1 knew his hand was changed, and that his wriiing staggered. I said so 
yesterday. Ahem! Dear me!’ 

‘ Jonas is sweet upon your daughter, Pecksniff,’ said the old man, in his 
usual tone. 

‘We spoke of that, if you remember, Sir, at Mrs. Todgers’,’ replied the 
courteous architect. 

‘You needn’t speak so loud,’ fetorted Anthony. 


‘I'm not so deaf as 
hat.’ 


Mr. Pecksniff had certainly raised his voice pretty high: not so much be- 
cause he thought Anthony was deaf, as because he felt convinced that his per- 
ceptive faculties were waxing dim: but this quick resentment of his consider- 
ate behaviour greatly disconcerted him, and, not knowing what tack to shape 
his course upon, he made another inclination of the head, yet more submissive 
than the last. ; 


‘I have said,’ repeated the old man, ‘ that Jonas is sweet upon your daugh- 
ter.’ 

‘A charming girl, sir,” murmured Mr. Pecksniff, seeing that he waited 
for an answer. ‘A dear girl, Mr. Chuzzlewit, though I say it who should 
not.’ 

‘ You know better,’ cried the old man, advancing his weazen face at least a 
yard, and starting forward in his chair to do it. ‘You lie! What, you will be 
a hypocrite, will you ?” 

‘My good sir,’ Mr. Pecksniff began. 


‘Don't call me a good sir,’ retorted Anthony, ‘and don’t claim to be one | 


yourself. If your daughter was what you would have me believe, she wouldn't 
do for Jonas. Being what she is, I think she will. He might be deceived in a 
wife. She might run riot, contract debts, and waste his substance. Now, when 
I am dead—' 

His face altered so horribly when he said the word, that Mr. Pecksniff really 
was fain to look another way. 

‘It will be worse for me to know of such doings, than if I was alive: for to 
be tormented for getting that together, which even while I suffer for its acqui- 
sition is flang into the very kennels of the streets, would be insupportable tor- 
ture. No,’ said the old man hoarsely, ‘let that be saved at least, let there be 
something gained, and kept fast hold of, when so much is lost.’ 

* My dear Mr. Chuzzlewit,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘these are unwholesome fan- 
cies ; quite unnecessary, sir, quite uncalled for, 1 am sure. The truth is, my 
deer sir, that you are not well !’ 

* Not dying though!’ cried Anthony, with something like the snarl of a wild 
animal. ‘Not yet! There are years of life in me. Why, look at him,’ 
pointing to his feeble clerk. ‘ Death has no right to leave him standing and to 


Mr Pecksniff was so much afraid of the old man, and so completely taken 
aback by the state in which he found him, that he had not even presence of 
mind enough to call up a scrap of morality from the great storehouse within hi 
own breast. Therefore he stammered out that ne doubt it was, in fairness and 
decency, Mr. Chuffey's turn to expire; and that from all he had heard of Mr. 
Chuffey, and the little he had the pleasure of knowing of that gentleman, per 
sonally, he felt convinced in his own mind that he would see the propriety of | 


| expiring with as little delay as possible. 


* Come here !’ said the old man, beckoning him to draw nearer. ‘ Jonas will | 
be my heir, Jonas will be rich, and a great catch for you. Youknow that. Jo- 
nas is sweet upon your daughter.’ 

‘1 know that too,’ thought Mr. Pecksniff, ‘for you have said it often enough.’ | 

‘He might get more money than with her,’ said the old man, ‘but she will 
help him to take care of what they have. She is not too young or heedless, 
and comes of a good hard griping stock. 
She only holds him by a thread ; and if you draw it too tight (I know his tem- 
per) it’llsnap. Bind him when he’s in the mood, Pecksniff; bind him. You're 
too deep. In your way of leading him on, you'll leave him miles behind. Bah, 


first '" 
* Now I wonder,’ thought Mr. Pecksniff, looking at him with a wistful face, 
‘ whether this is all he has to say !’ 
Old Anthony rubbed his hands and muttered to himself; complained again | 
that he was cold; drew his chair before the fire ; and, sitting with his back to | 
Mr. Pecksniff, and his chin sunk down upon his breast, was, in another minute, | 


| quite regardless or forgetful of his presence. 


Uncouth and unsatisfactory as this short interview had been, it had furnished 
Ir. Pecksnitf with a hint which, supposing nothing further were imparted to 
him, repaid the journey up, and home again. For the good gentleman had | 
never (for want of an opportunity) dived into the depths of Mr. Jonas’s nature ; 


Se 
ing himself andsnoff-| ‘Do 


you know, Mr. Jonas,’ said Pecksniff, th ink father i 
lot me alarm youbreaking thet I chink your teste io—tear 

* Oh, is he t gh,’ replied Jonas, with a shake of the head which pressed 
the coolness of his dutiful observation. ‘ Ecod . c 
is. a aby upon the move yet.’ ee ee wants 

‘It struck me that he was c both in hi men? eat 
Pg et hanged, in his appearance and manner,’ said 

teal, i know about it,’ returned Jonas, 
ancholy air. ‘ He never was better than he w. 
home! How’s Charity?’ now. Hew ans they all at 

‘ Blooming. Mr. Jonas, blooming ’ 

‘ And the other one—how’s she * 

‘ Volatile trifler !’ said Mr. Pecksniff, fondly musing. ‘ She i li—she j 
well. Roving from parlour to bed-room, Mr. loa like the whee skimmi - 
from post to pillar, like the butterfly ; dipping her young beak into our currant 
wine, like the humming-bird! Ah! were she a little less giddy than she is- 
and had she but the sterling qualities of Cherry, my young friend !’ 4 

‘ S -% rol giddy then!’ asked Jonas. 

* Well, well :’ said Mr. Pecksniff, with great feeling ; ‘let me not be har 

d. ; : 
0 Ae B _—— her sister Cherry she appears so. A strange noise 

‘Something wrong in the clock. J su , said J 1 
* So the other one ain't your ieotielia ties che Re Tee 

The fond father was about to reply, and had already summoned into his face 


a lock of the intensest sensibility, when the sound he had already noticed was 
repeated. 


seating himself with a mel. 


‘ Upon my word, Mr Jonas, that is a very extraordinar clock,’ said P. i 

It would have been, if it had made a aa which aertiod them : cane 
kind of time-piece was fast running down, and from that the sound proceeded 
A scream from Choffey, rendered a hundred times more loud and formidable by 
his silent habits, made the house ring from roof to cellar; and looking round 
they saw Anthony Chuzzlewit extended on the floor, with the old clerk upon 
his knees beside him. 

He had fallen from his chair in a fit, and lay there, battlin 
breath, with every shrivelled vein and sinew starting in its place, as it were 
bent on bearing witness to his age, and sternly pleading with me against his 
recovery. It was frightful to see how the principle of life, shut up within his 
withered frame, fought like a strong devil, mad to be released, and rent its 
ancient prison-house. A young man in the fullness of his vigour, struggling 
with so much strength of desperation, would have been a dismal sight ; but an 
old, old, shrunken body, endowed with preternatural might, and giving the he 
in every motion of its every limb and joint to its enfeebied aspect, was a hide- 
ous spectacle indeed. 

_ They raised him up, and fetched a surgeon with all haste, who bled the pa- 
tient, and applied some remedies ; but the fits held him so long, that it was 
past midnight when they got him—quiet now, but quite unconscious and ex- 
hausted—into bed. 

* ‘Don’t go,’ said Jonas, putting his ashy lips to Mr. Pecksniff’s ear, and 
whispering across the bed. ‘It was a mercy you were present when he was 
taken ill. Some one might have said it was my doing.’ 

* Your doing !’ cried Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘I don’t know but they might,’ he replied wiping the moisture from his white 
face. ‘People say such things. How does he look now” 

Mr. Pecksniff shook his head. 

‘ Lused to joke, you know,’ said Jonas : ‘ but I—J never wished him dead. 
Do you think he's very bad?’ 

‘The doctor said he was. You heard,’ was Mr. Pecksniff’s answer. 

‘Ah! but he might say that to charge us more, in case of his getting well,’ 
said Jonas. ‘You mustn’t go away, Pecksniff. Now it’s come to this, I 
wouldn't be without a witness for a thousand pound.’ 

Chuffey said not a word, and heard not a word. He had sat himself down 
in achair at the bedside, and there he remained, motionless; except that he 


sometimes bent his head over the pillow, and seemed to I'sten. 
changed in this. 


g for each gasp of 


He never 
Though once in the dreary night Mr. Pecksniff, having dozed, 
awoke with a confused impression that he had heard him praying, and strangely 
mingling figures—not of speech, but arithmetic—with his broken prayers. 

_ Jonas sat there too, all night: not where his father could have seen him, had 
his consciousness returned, but hiding, as it were, behind him, and only reading 
bow he looked in Mr. Pecksniff's eyes. He, the coarse upstart, who had ruled 
the house so long—that craven cur, who was afraid to move, and shook so that 
his very shadow fluttered on the wall! 

It was broad, bright, stirring day when, leaving the old clerk to watch him, 
they went down to breakfast. People hurried up and down the street ; win- 
dows and doors were opened; thieves and beggars took their usual posts ; 
workmen bestirred themselves ; tradesmen set forth their shops ; bailiffs and 
constables were on the watch; all kings of human creatures strove, in their 
several ways, as hard to live, as the one sick old man who combated for every 
| grain of sand in his fast-emptying glass, as eagerly as if it were an empire. 

‘ If anything happens, Pecksniff,’ said Jonas, ‘you must promise me to stop 
here till it’s all over. You shall see that | do what’s right.’ 

‘I know that you will do what’s right, Mr. Jonas,’ said Pecksniff. 

‘Yes, yes, but I won’t be doubted. No one shall have it in his power to 
say a syllable against me,’ he returned.’ * I know how people will talk.—Just 
as if he wasn’t old, or [ had the secret of keeping him alive !’ 

Mr. Pecksniff promised that he would remain, if circumstances should ren- 
der it in his esteemed friend’s opinion desirable ; and they were finishing their 

meal in silence, when suddenly an apparition stood before them, so ghastly to 
the view, that Jonas shrieked aloud, and both recoiled in horror. 

O!d Anthony, dressed in his usual clothes, was in the room—beside the ta- 
ble. He leaned upon the shoulder of his solitary friend ; and on his livid face, 
and on his horny hands, and in his glassy eyes, and traced by an eternal finger 
in the very drops of sweat upon his brow, was one word—Death. 

He spoke to them—in something of his own voice too, but sharpened and 
made hollow, like a dead man’s face. What he would have said, God knows. 


| He seemed to utter words, but they were such as man had never heard. And 


this was the most fearful circumstance of all, to see him standing there, gab. 
bling in an unearthly tongue. 
‘He’s better now,’ said Chuffey. ‘Better now. Let him sit in his old 
chair, and he'll be well again. I told him not to mind. I said so, yesterday.’ 
_ They put him in his easy-chair, and wheeled it near the window ; then set- 
ting open the door, exposed him to the free current of morning air. But not 
all the air that is, nor all the winds that ever blew ‘twixt Heaven and Earth, 
could have brought new life tohim. Plunge him to the throat in golden pieces 
now, and his heavy fingers should not close on one. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Mr. Pecksniff was in a hackney cabriolet, for Jonas Chuzzlewit had said 








But don’t you play too fine a game 


‘Spare no expense.’ Mankind is evil in its thoughts and in its base construc- 
tions, and Jonas was resolved it should not have an inch to stretch into an ell 
against him. It never should be charged upon his father’s son that he had 
grudged the money for his father’s funeral. Hence, until the obsequies should 
be concluded, Jonas had taken for his motto ‘ Spend, and spare not !’ 

Mr. Pecksniff had been to the undertaker, and was now upon his way to 
another officer in the train of mourning—a female functionary, a nurse, 
and watcher, and performer of nameless offices about the persons of the 
dead—whom he had recommended. Her name, as Mr. Pecksniff gathered 
from a scrap of writing in his hand, was Gamp; her residence in Kingsgate 
Street, High Holborn. So Mr. Pecksniff, in a hackney cab, was ratiling over 
Holborn stones, in quest of Mrs. Gamp. 

This lady boarded at a bird-fancier’s ; next door but one to the celebrated 
mutton-pie shop, and directly opposite to the original cat's meat warehouse ; 
the renown of which establishments wae duly heralded on their respective 
fronts. It was a little house, and this was the more convenient; for Mrs. 
Gamp being, in her highest walk of “art, a monthly nurse, or, as her sign-board 
boldly had it, ‘ Midwife,’ and lodging in the first-floor-front, was assailable at 
night by pebbles, walking sticks, and fragments of tobacco pipe; all much 
more efficacious than the street door knocker, which was so constructed as to 
wake the street with ease, and even spread alarms of fire in Holborn, without 
making the smallest impression on the premises to which it was addressed. 

It chanced on this particular occasion that Mrs. Gamp had been up all the 
previous night, in attendance upon a ceremony to which the usage of gossips 
has given that name which expresses, in two syllables, the curse pronounced 


| on Adam. It chanced that Mrs. Gamp had not been regularly engaged, but had 
been called in at a crisis, in consequence of her great repute, to assist another 


‘What are you prying and peering about here for?’ said Jonas, angrily | and any recipe for catching such a son-in-law (much more, one written on a leaf professional lady with her advice ; and thus it happened that, all points of im- 


* What do you mean by coming Up to town in this way, and taking one una- 
wares! It's precious odd a man can't read the—the newspaper in his own 
office without being startled out of his wits by 
Why didn’t you knock at the door!’ 


*So 1 did, Mr. Jonas,’ answered Pecksniff, ‘but no one heard me. I was 
curious,’ he added, in his gentle way, as he laid his hand upon the young man’s 
shoulder, * to find out what part of the newspaper interested you so much; but 
the glass was too dim and dirty.’ ; 

Jonas glanced in haste at the partition 
he = the truth. 

* Was it poetry now '’ said Mr. Pecksniff, shaki 
hand with an air of cheerfal banter 
of stocks ' 


people coming in without notice. | 


| 
Well—it wasn't very clean. So far 
: | 
ro ng the forefinger of his right | 
* Or was it politics! or was it the price 
The main chance, Mr. Jonas, the main chance, | suspect.’ 








out of his own father's book) was worth the having. In order that he might | 
lose no chance of improving so fair an opportunity by allowing Anthony to 
fall asleep before he had finished all he had to say, Mr. Pecksniff, in the dispo. | 
sal of the refreshments on the table—a work to which he now applied himself 
in earnest—resorted to many ingenious contrivances for attracting his attention, 
such as coughing, sneezing, clattering the teacups, sharpening the knives, drop- | 
ping the loaf, and so forth. But all in vain, for Mr. Jonas returned, and An- | 
thony had said no more. 
‘What! my father asleep again ’ he cried, as he hung up his hat, and cast a | 
look at him. ‘ Ah! and snoring Only hear !’ 

* He snores very deep,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. | 

‘ Snores deep '’ repeated Jonas. ‘Yes ; let him alone for that. 


: He'll snore | 
for six at any time 


terest in the case being over, Mrs. Gamp had come home again to the bird- 
fancier’s, and gone to bed. So when Mr. Pecksniff drove up in the hackney 
cab, Mrs. Gamp’s curtains were drawn close, and Mrs. Gamp was fast asleep 
behind them 

If the bird-fancier had been at home, as he ought to have been, there would 
have been no great harm in this; but he was out, and his shop was closed. 
The shatters were down certainly ; and in every pain of glass there was at 
least one tiny bird in a tinny bird-cage, twittering and hopping his little ballet 
of despsir, and knocking h’s head against the roof; while one unhappy gold- 
finch who lived outside a red villa with his name on the door, drew the water 
for his own drinking, and mutely appealed to some good man to drop a far- 
thing’s worth of poison in it. Still, the door was shut. Mr. Pecksniff tried 
the latch, and shook it, causing a cracked bell inside to ring most mournfully ; 
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a no one came. The bird-fancier was an easy shaver also, and a fashionable 





hair-dresser also ; and perhaps he had been sent for, express, from the court | ‘ding 


end of the town, totrim a lord, or cut and curl a lady; but however that 
ight be, there, upon his own ground, he was not; nor was there any more 
distinct trace of him to assist the imagination of an inquirer, than a pro 


in the presence of a patent upright grand piano. 


what aman he was. You may talk of your lord mayors,’ ssid Mould, waving 
fessional! print or emblem of his calling (much favored in the trade) repre-| his hand at the public in general, ‘ your sheriffs, your common councilmen 
senting @ hair-dresser of easy manvers curling a lady of distinguished fashion, | your trampery , but show me a man in this city who is worthy wo walk in the 
shoes of the departed Mr Chuzzlewit. 











by the lamented theatrical poet buried—at Stratford—that there is good in every- | over which, and sundry jorums of hot punch, Mr. Pecksniff delivered such moral 
reflections and spiritual covsolation as might have converted a Heathen — espe- 
cially if he had had but an imperfect acquaintance with the English tongue. 


It is very pleasant to hear you say so, Mr. Mould,’ observed Pecksniff. 
* You are very kind, sir. And what a man Mr. Chozzlewit was, sir! Ab! 


No, no,’ cried Mould, with bitter sar 


Nor did Mr. Pecksniff alone indulge in the creature comforts during this ead 


time. Mrs Gamp proved to be very choice in her eating, and repudiaced 
hashed mutton with scorn. 


particular, requiring a wy of mild porter at lunch, a pint at dinner, half a pint 
as a species of stay or 


In her drinking, too, she was very puncival and 
oldfast between dinner and tea, and a pint of the cele- 


Noting these circumstances, Mr. Pecksniff, in the innocence of bis heart,| casm. ‘Hang ‘em up, hang ‘em up; sole ‘em and heel ‘em, and have ‘em | brated ip rn ale, or Real Old Brighton Tipper, at supper; besides the 


applied himself to the knocker; but at the very first double knock, every win- | ready for his son against he's old enough to wear ‘em; bat don't try ‘em on 
dow in the street became alive with female heads ; and before he could repeat | yourselves, for they won't fit you. 


the performirce, whole troops of marred laties (some about to trouble Mrs 


with one accord, and with uncommon interest, ‘Knock at the winder, sir, 
knock at the winder. 
help—knock at the winder !’ 

Acting upon this suggestion, and 

e, Mr. Pecksniff soon made a commotion among the first-floor flower-pots, 
and roused Mrs. Gamp, whose voice—to the great satisfaction of the matrons— 
was heard to say, ‘ I'm coming.’ 

‘ He’sas ale as a muffin,’ said one lady, in allusion to Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘So he ought to be, if he's the feelings of a man,’ observed another. 

A third lady (with her arms folded) said she wished he had chosen any 
other time for fetching Mrs Gamp, but it aiways happened so with her. 

jt gave Mr. Pecksniff much uneasiness to find from these remarks that he 
was supposed to have come to Mrs. Gamp upon an errand touching—not the 
close of life, but the other end. Mrs. Gamyp herself was under the same im 
pression, for throwing open the window, she cried behind the curtains, as she 
hastily attired herself— 

‘Is it Mrs. Perkins 7’ 

‘No!’ returned Mr. Pecksniff, sharply, ‘nothing of the surt.’ 

* What, Mr Whilks!’ cried Mrs. Gamp. * Don’t say it’s you, Mr. Whilks. 
and that poor creetur, Mrs. Wailks, with not even a pin-cushion ready. Don't 
say it’s you, Mr. Whilks!” 

‘It isn’t Mr Whiiks,’ said Pecksniff. ‘I don’t know the man. Nothing of 
the kind. A gentleman is dead ; and some person being wanted in the house 
you have been rec mmended by Mr. Mould, the undertaker.’ 

"As she was by this time in a condition to appear, Mrs. Gamp, who had a 
face for all occasions, looked out of window with her mourning countenance, 
and said she would be down directly But the matrons too it very ill, that 
Mr. Pecksniff's mission was of so unimportant a kind; and the lady with her 
arms folded rated him in good round terms, signifying that she would be glad 
to know what he meant by ‘errifying delicate females ‘ with his corpses ;" and 
giving it as her opinion that he was quite ugly enough to know better. The 
other lad es were not at all behind hand in expr.ssing similar sentiments ; and 
the children, of whom some scores had now collected, hooted and defied Mr 
Pecksniff quite savagely. So when Mrs. Gamp appeared, the unoffending gen 
tleman was glad to hustle her with very lit\le ceremony intu the cubriolet, and 
drive off overwhelmed with popular execration. 

Mrs Gamp had a large bundle with her, a pair of pattens, and a species of 
sig umbrella ; the latter article in colour like a faded leaf, except where a cir- 
cular patch of a lively blue had been dexterously let in at the top She was 
much flurried by the haste she had made, and laboured under the most errone- 
ous views of cabriolets, which she appeared to confound with mail-coaches or 
stage-waggons, iuasmuch as she was constantly endeavouring for the first half 
mile to force her luggage through the little front window, and clamouring to 
the driver to ‘put it in the boot.” When she was disabused of this idea, her 
whole being resolved itself into an absorbing anxiety about her pattens, with 
which she played innumerable games at quoits, on Mr. Pecksnifl’s legs. It was 
not until they were close upon the house of mourning that she had enough com- 

ure to observe— 

‘ And so the gentleman's dead, sir! Ah! The more’s the pity’—she didn’t 
even know his name. ‘ But it's what we must all come to. It’s as certain as 
being born, except that we can’t make our calculations as exact. Ah! Poor 
dear !’ 

She was a fat old woman, this Mrs. Gamp, with a husky voice and a moist 
eye, which she had a remarkable power of turning up, and only showing the 
whi'e of. Having very little neck, it cost her some trouble to look over herself 
if one may say so, at those to whom she talked She wore a very rusty black gown, 
rather the worse for snuff, and a shawl and bonnet to correspond. In these di- 
lapidated articles of dress she had, on principle, arrayed herself. time out of 
mind, on such occasions as the present; for this at once expressed a decent 
amount of veneration for the deceased, and invited the next of kin to present 
her with a fresher suit of weeds: an appeal so frequently successful, that the 
very fetch and ghost of Mrs. Gamp, bonnet and all, might be seen hanging up 
any hour in the day, in at least a dozen of the second-hand clothes shops about 
Holborn. The face of Mrs. Gamp—the nose in particular—was somewhat red 
and swollen, and it was difficult to enjoy her society without becoming conscious 
of a smell of spirits. Like most persons who have attained to great eminence in 
their profession, she took to hers very kindly ; insomuch, that setting aside her 
natural predilections as a woman, she went to alying-in or laying out with equal 
zest and relish. 

‘Ah!’ repeated Mrs. Gamp ; for it was always a safe sentiment in cases of 
mourning. ‘Ah dear! When Gamp was summonsed to his long home, and I 
see him a lying in Guy’s Hospital with a penny-piece on each eye, and his 
wooden leg under his left arm, I thought I should have fainted away. But | 
bore up.’ 


If certain whispers current in the Kingsgate Street circles had any truth in 
them, she had indeed borne up surprisingly ; and had exerted such uncommon 
furtitude, as to dispose of Mr. Gamp’s remains for the benefit of science. But 
it should be added, in fairness, that this had happened twenty years ago ; and 
that Mr and Mrs. Gamp had long been separated, on the ground of incompati- 
bility of temper in their drink. 


‘You have become indifferent since then, | suppose ’’ said Mr. Pecksniff- 
‘ Use is second nature, Mrs. Gamp.’ 

‘You may well say second nater, sir,’ returned that lady. ‘ One’s first ways 
it wasn’t for the nerve a little sip of liquor gives me (I never was able to do 
more chan taste it) I never could go through with what I sometimes have to do. 
** Mrs. Harris,” I says, at the very last case as ever I acted in, which it was 
but a young person ; ‘* Mrs. Harris,” I says, “ leave the bottle on the chimley- 
piece, and don’t ask me to take none, but let me put my lips to it when I am 
so disposed, and then I will do what I’m engaged to do, according to the best of 
my ability.” ‘“‘ Mrs. Gamp,” she says, in answer, “if ever there was a sober 
creetur to be got at eighteen pence a day for working people, and three and six 
for gentlefolks—night watching, ’” said Mrs. Gamp, with emphasis, “ being a 
extra charge—you are that inwalable person.” ‘Mrs. Harris,”’ I says to her, 
“don’t name the charge, for if I could afford to lay all my feller creeturs out for 
nothink, I would gladly do it; sich isthe love I bear’em. But what I always 
says to them as has the management of matters, Mrs. Harris’’—here she kept 
her eye on Mr. Pecksniff—‘“ be they gents or be they Jadies—is, don’t ask me 
whether I won’t take none, or whether [ will, but leave the hottle on the chim- 
ley piece, and let me put my lips to it when I am so dispoged.”’ 

The conclusion of this affecting narrative brought them to the house 
passage they encountered Mr. Mould the undertaker: a little elderly gen'le- 


man, bald, and in a suit of black; with anote-book in his hand, a massive gold | Rook her head still 


watch-chain dangling from h's fob, and a face in which a queer attempt at mel 


ancholy was at odds with a smirk of satisfaction; so that he looked as a man 
might who, in the very act of smacking his lips over choice old wine, tried to about the room, and wring his hands, or raise some strange and sudden ery 


make believe it was physic. 


* Well, Mrs. Gamp, and how are you, Mrs. Gamp” said this gentleman, in 
a voice as soft as his siep. 

* Pretty well, I thank you, sir,’ dropping a curtsey. 

‘You'll be ve~ particular here, Mrs. Gamp 
Mrs. Gamp. 


Lord bless you, don’t lose no more time than you can tinguished himself, was going away with a brisk smile, when he fortunately re- 
metbered the occasion 
orrowing the driver's whip for the pur-| ed into the crown of his bat, as if for comfort ; put it on without finding any ; 


In the | her eyes—eithcr in the sadness of her reflections upon life and death, or ip he 


This is not a common case, 


Mr. Pecksnifl returned the compliment : and Mould, sensible of having dis 


Quickly becoming depressed again, he sighed , look 


and slowly departed 

Mrs. Gamp and Mr. Pecksniff then ascended the staircase ; and the former, 
having been shown to the chamber in which all that remained of Anthony 
Chuzziewit lay covered up, with but one loving heart, and that a halting ove, 
to mourn it, left the latter free to enter the darkened room below, and rejoin 
Mr Jonas, from whom he had now been absent nearly two hours 

He found that example to bereaved sons and pattern in the eyes of all per 
formers of fu erals, musing over a fragment of writing- paper on the desk, and 
scratching figures on it with a pen = The old min's chair, and hat, and walking- 
stick, were removed from their accustomed places, and put out of sight; the 
window-blinds, as yellow as November fogs, wee drawn down close; Jonas 
himself was so subdued, that he could scarcely be heard to speak, and only seen 
to walk across the room. 

* Pecksniff,’ he said, in a whisper, ‘you shall have the regulation of it all, 
mind You shall be able to tell everybody who talks about it that everything 
was correctly and free.y done. There isu't any one you'd like to ask to the 
funeral, is there!" ; ‘ 
‘No, Mr. Jonas, I think not’ 

‘ Because if there is, you know,’ said Jonas, ‘ask him 
make a secret of it’ 

‘No,’ repeated Mr. Pecksniff, after a little reflec ion ‘1 am not the less 
obliged to you on that eccount, Mr. Jonas, for your liberal hospitality , but ther: 
really is no one’ 

‘Very well,’ said Jonas ; ‘ then you, and I, and Chuffey, and the doctor will 
be just acoachful. We'll have the doctor, Pecksniff because he knows what 
was the matier with him, and that it couldu't be helped.’ 

‘Where is our dear friend, Mr Chuffey’’ asked Pecksniff, looking round 
the chamber, and winking both his eyes at once—for he was overcome by his 
feelings. 

But here he was interrupted by Mrs. Gamp, who, divested of her bonnet and 
shawl, came sidling and bridiing into the room, and, with sume sharpness, 
demanded a conference outside the door with Pecksniff. 
‘You may say whatever you wish to say here, Mrs. Gamp,’ said that 
gentleman, shaking his head with a welancholy expression, 
‘It is not much as I have to say, when people is a mourning for the dead 
and gone,’ said Mrs. Gamp ; * but what I have to say is ¢o the pint and purpose, 
and no offence intended, must be so considered. I have been at a many places 
in my time, gentlemen, and I hope | knows what my duties is, and how the 
same should be performed : in course, if I did not, it would be very strange, 
and very wrong in sich a gentleman as Mr. Mould, which has undertook the 
highest families in this land, and given every satisfaction, so to recommend me 
as he does. I have seen a deal of trouble iny own self,’ said Mrs. Gamp, lay- 
ing greater and greater stress upon her words, ‘ and [ can feel for them as has 
their feelings tried: but I am not a Rooshan or a Prooshan, and consequently 
cannot suffer spies to be set over me.’ 
Before it was possible an answer could be returned, Mrs. Gamp, now growing 
redder in the face, went on to say : 
‘It is not a easy matter, gentlemen, to live when you are left a widder 
woman ; particular when your feelings works upon you to that extent that you 
often find yourself a going out on terms which is a certain loss, and never can 
repay. But, in whatever way you earns your bread, vou may have rules and 
regulations of your own, which cannot be broke through. Some people,’ said 
Mrs. Gamp, again entrenching herself behind her strong point, as if it were not 
assailable by human ingenuity, ‘ may be Rooshans, and some may be Prooshanes ; 
they are born so, and will please themselves. Them which is of other naturs 
thinks different.’ 
‘If I understand this good lady,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, turning to Jonas, ‘Mr 
Chuffey is troublesome to her. Shall | fetch him down 1?’ 


We don't want to 


in. I'd go myself and bring him down, only—only I'd rather you went, if you 
don’t mind it.’ 
Mr. Pecksniff promptly departed, followed by Mrs. Gamp, who, seeing that 
he took a bottle and glass from the cupboard, and carried it in his hand, was 
much softened. 


more mind his being there, poor dear, than if he was a fly. But them as is n’t 
em not to let ’em have their wish. And even,’ said Mrs. Gamp, probably in 
reference to some flowers of speech she had already strewn on Mr. Chuffey, 
‘even if one calls ‘em names, it’s only done to rouse ‘em.’ 
Whatever epithets she had bestowed upon the old clerk, they had not roused 
him. He sat beside the bed, in the chair he had occupied all the previous 
night, with his hands folded before him, and his head bowed down ; aad 
looked up, on their entrance, nor gave any sign of consciousness, until Mr. 
Pecksniff took him by the arm, when he meekly rose. 
‘Three score and ten,’ said Chaffey, ‘ ought and carry seven. 


times two's eight—eighty 
times ought’s an ought, and four times two's eight—eighty 5 hd 


* Mr. Jonas,’ returned Pecksniff, ‘ Mr. Jonas, my good friend.’ 

‘I loved him,’ cried the old man, weeping. 
learnt Tare and Tret together, at school. 
the arithmetic class. God forgive me! 
| ‘Come, Mr. Choffey,’ said Pecksniff, ‘come with me. 
fortitude, Mr. Chuffey.’ 

* Yes, [ will,’ returned the old clerk. ‘ Yes. 
many time’s forty—Oh, Chuzzlewit and Son—Your own son, Mr. Chuzz'ewit 
your own son, Sir!’ 

He yielded to the hand that guided him, as he lapsed into this familiar ex 
pression, and submitted to be led away. 


raised it to her lips It was succeeded by a second, and by a third, and ther 
admiration of the liquor—were so turned up as to be quite invisible. 


Poor Chuffey was conducted to his accustomed corner, and there he re 


For a whole week they ali three sat about the hearth and never stirred abroad 


averse to his being absent for a minute, that he abandoned the idea, and so 
from morning until night, they brooded together in the dark room, without relie 
or occupation. 





please,’ said the undertaker, shaking his head with a solemn air. 
‘It shail be, sir,’ she replied, curtseying again. 
I hope.’ 


‘hope so, too, Mrs. Gamp,’ said the undertaker; ‘and I think so also.” 


Mrs Gamp curtseyed again ‘This is one of the most impressive cases, sir, 


he continued, addressing Mr Pecksniff, ‘that I have seen in the whole course o 
my professional ex;erence’ 


* Indeed, Mr. Mould !’ cried that gentleman 
‘ Scch affectionate regret, sir, I never saw 


positively No limitation,” —opening his eyes wide, and standing on tiptoe, * in | 


pont of expense 
mates ; and mutes come very dear, Mr. Pecksniff; not to mention their drink 


To provide silver-plated handles of the very best description, ornamented with | ror he could not disguise 


angels’ heads {ruin the most expensive dies To be pertectly profuse in feath 
ers In short, sir, to turn out someching g rgeous ’ 
* My friend Mr. Jonas is an excellent man,’ seid Mr. Pecksniff 


*I have seen a good dea) of what is filial n my time. sir,’ retorted Mould.| abandoned to Mr. Pecksniff 


* and what is unfil' | to». 
secrets. But any 


It is our lot We come into the knowledge of thos 


ture; so calculated to reconcile all of us to the world we live in; never yet 
came under my observation 


L~ everything be very nice and comfortable, Mrs. Gamp, if you 


‘You knows me of old, sir, 


There is no limitation—there is | about his coffin 


I have orders, sir, to put on my whole establishment of | chamber hav ng been assigned to Mrs. Gamp; and Mr. Peckeniff was similarly 


ing %0 hlial as thie; anything so honourable to human ne 


It only proves, sir, what was so forcibly observed | stewed kidneys, oysters, and ovber such light viands for supper every right ; 


the load. During the whole long seven days and nights, he was alway 


| fully believed that ghostly fingers clutched the handle 
| a draught of air, he glanced over his shoulder, as almost dreading to behold 
some shrouded figore fan: ing and flapping at it with its fearful dress. ‘The 
lightest noise disturbed him; and once, in the night, et the sound of a footstep 
over-head. he cried out that the desd man was waiking— tramp, tramp, tramp— 


f 


} 


He lay at night upon a mattress on the floor of the sit:ing-room ; his own 


accommodated The how! g of a dog before the house, filled him with a ter 
He avoided the reflection in the opposite windows 
of the | ght that burned above, asthough it had been an angry eye He often, 


in every night, rose up from his fit/ul sleep, and looked and longed for dawn ; 
al directions and arrangements, even to tne ordering of their daily meals, he 
ihat excellent gentieman, deeming ‘hat the 
€| mourner wanted comfort, and tha high feeding was likely to do him minute 
service, availed himself of these opportunities te such good purpose that they 
kept quite a dainty table during this melancholy sesson ; witn sweetbreads, 


bottle on t 


We knew him,’ said Mould, in the same} wine as the good-breeding of her employers might prompt them to offer. In 
biting vein, as he pocketed his note-book ; ‘we knew him, and are not to be 
Gamp themselves, very shortly, came flocking round the steps; all erying out | caught with chaff Mr. Pecksniff, sir, good morning.’ 


used to these things, thinks so much of ’em afterwards, that it’s a kindness to 


‘He was good to me. We 
I took him down once, six boys, in 
Had | the heart to take him down '’ 


I'll sum up my forty—How 


Mrs. Gamp, with the bottle on one | tight 
knee, and the glass in the other, sat upon a stool, shaking her head for a long 
time, until, in a moment of abstraction, she poured out adram of spirits, and | doctor resumed. 


Bot she | exchange 
mained, silent and quiet, save at long intervals, when he would rise, and walk | opportunity of relating the rest in the coach. 


Mr. Pecksniff would have walked out in the evenimy time, but Jonas was so 


oppressed and haunted by a dreadful sense of its presence in the house. Did | ments 
| the door move, he looked towards it with a livid face and starting eye, as if he | pranced, and showed thew highest action, as if they knew aman was dead, 
Did the fire flicker in | and triumphed tn it. 


e chimney piece, and such casual invitetions to refresh herself with 


like manner, Mr. Movld’s men found it necessary to drown their grief, like a 
voung kitten in the morning of her existence ; for which reason they generally 
fuddied themselves before they began to do anything, lest it should make head 
and get the better of them. In short, the whole of that strange week was a 
round of dismal joviality and grim enjoyment ; and every one, except poor 
Chaffey, who came within the cidew of Anthony Chuzzlewit's grave, feasted 
like a Ghoule. 

At length the day of the funeral, pious and truthfal ceremony that it was, 
arrived. Mr. Mould, with a glass of generous port between his eye and the 
light, leaned against the desk in the little glass office with his gold watch in his 
unoccupied hand, end couversed with Mrs Gamp; two mutes were at the 
house-door, looking as mournful as could be reasonably expected of men with 
such a thriving job in hand; the whole of Mr Moulds establishment were on 
duty within the house or without, feathers waved, horses snorted, silks and 
velvets fl ttered ; in a word, a» Mr. Mould emphatically said, ‘ everything that 
money could do, was done’ 

* And what can do more, Mrs Gamp!' exclaimed the undertaker, as he emp- 
tied his glass, and smacked his lips. 

* Nothing in the world, sir’ 

‘ Nothing in the world,’ repeated Mr. Mould. * You are right, Mrs. Gamp. 
Why do people spend more money’—here he filled his gles again—' upon a 
death, Mrs. Gamp, than upon a birth! Come, that's in your way; you ought 
tu know. How do you account for that now |’ 

* Perhaps it 1s because an undertaker’s charges comes dearer than a nuree’s 
charges, sir,’ said Mrs. Gamp, titering, and smoothing down her new black 
dress with ber han s 

‘Ha, ha! laughed Mr. Mould. * You have been breakfasting at somebody's 
expense this morning, Mrs Gamp' Bat seeing, by the aid of a little shaving- 
ylass woich hung opposite, that he looked merry, he composed his features and 
became sorrowful. 

* Many's the time that I've not breakfasted at my own expense along of your 
kind recommending, sir; and many's the time I hope to do the same in time 
to come,’ said Mrs Gamp, with an apologetic curtsey 

‘So be it,’ replied Mr. Mould, ‘ please Providence. No, Mrs. Gamp; I'll 
tell you why itis. It's because the laying out of money with a well conducted 
establishment, where the thing is performed upon the very best scale, binds the 
broken heart, and sheds balm upon the wounded spirit, Hearts want b ning, 
and spirits want balm ng when people die: not when people are born. 

at this gentleman to-day ; look at him.’ 

* An open handed gevtleman!’ cried Mrs. Gamp, with enthusiasm, 

‘No, no,’ said the undertaker; ‘not an open handed gentleman in general, 
by any means. There you mistake him; but an afflicted gentleman, an affec- 
tionate gentleman, who knows what it is in the power of money todo, in giving 
him relief, and in testifying his love and veneration for the departed t can 
give him,’ said Mr. Mould, waving his watch-chain slowly round and round, so 
that he described one circle after every item; ‘it can give him four horses to 
each vehicle ; it can give him velvet trappings; it can give him drivers in cloth 
cloaks and top-boots; it can give him the plumage of h ostrich, dyed black ; 
it can give him any number of walking attendants, drest in the first aed 
funeral fashion, and carrying batons tipped with brass; it can give him a hand- 
some tomb; it can give him a place in Westminster Abbey itself, if he choose 
to invest it in such a purchase, Oh! do not let us say that gold is dross, when 
it can buy such things as these, Mra. Gamp.’ 

‘ But what a blessing, sir,’ said Mrs. Gamp, ‘ that there are such as you, to 
sell or let "em out on hire |’ 

‘Ay, Mrs. Gamp, you are right,’ rejoined the undertaker. ‘* We should be 
an honoured calling. Wedo good by stealth, and blush to have it mentioned 
in our little bills. How much consolation may l—even I’—cried Mr. Mould, 
‘have diffused among my fellow-creatures by means of my four long-tailed pran- 
cers, never harnessed under ten pound ten !’ 

Mrs. Gamp had begun to make a suitable reply, when she was interrupted by 
the appearance of one of Mr. Mould’s assistante—his chief mourner in fact—an 
obese person, with his waistcoat in closer connection with his legs than is quite 
reconcileable with the established ideas of grace; with that cast of feature 


‘ Do,’ said Jonas. ‘I was going to tell you he was up there, when she came | which is figuratively called a bottle-nose ; and with a face covered all over 


with pimples. He had been a tender plant once upon a time, but from con- 
stant blowing in the fat atmosphere of funerals, had run to seed, 

* Well, Tacker,’ said Mr. Mould, ‘ is all ready below!’ 

“A beautiful show, sir,’ rejoined Tacker. ‘The horses are prouder and 
fresher than ever I see ‘em; and toss their heads, they do, as if they knowed 


‘I am sure,’ she said, ‘ that if it wasn’t for his own happiness, I should no | how much their plumes cost. One, two, three, four,’ said Mr, Tacker, heap- 


ing that number of black cloaks upon his left arm. 

*Is Tom there, with the cake and wine!’ asked Mr. Mould 

‘ Ready to come in at a moment's notice, sir,’ said Tacker 

‘Then,’ rejoined Mr. Mould, putting up his watch, and glancing at himself 
in the little shaving glass, that he might be sure his face had the nght expres 
sion on it; ‘then I think we may proceed to business. Give me the paper of 
gloves, Tacker. Ah, what a man he was! Ah, Tacker, Tacker, what a man 


neither | he was "’ 


Mr. Tacker, who from his great experience in the performance of funerals, 
would have made an excellent pantomime actor, winked at Mrs, Gamp without 


Some men | at all disturbing the gravity of his countenance, and followed his master into 
are so strong that they live to fourscore—four times ought’s an ought, four | the next room. 
Oh! why—why—why—didn’t he live to four 


It was a great point with Mr. Mould, and part of his professional tact, not 
to seem to know the doctor—though in reality they were near neighbours, and 


‘Ah! what a wale of grief!’ cried Mrs. Gamp, possessing herself of the | very often, as in the present instance, worked together. So he advanced to 
is to find sich th trial to the feelings ; , . [| bottle and glase. 
no to Bnd coon things © teidl to She Salings ; and co io cas'e lasting come. B ‘ Why did he die before his poor old, crazy servant '’ said Chuffey, clasping | the doctor, on his part, looked as distant and unconscious as if he had heard 
| his hands and looking up in anguish. ‘Take him from me, and what remains '’ | and read of undertakers, and had passed their shops, but had never before 


fit on bis black kid gloves as if he had never seen him in all his life; while 


been brought into communication with one. 

‘Gloves, eh?’ said the doctor. ‘ Mr. Pecksniff, after you.’ 

‘] could n’t think of it,’ returned Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘You are very good,’ said the doctor, taking a pair, ‘ Well, sir, as I was 


Summons up your | saying—I was called up to attend that case at about half-past one o'clock. 


Cake and wine, eh! which is port! Thank you.’ 

Mr. Pecksniff took some also. 

: ‘ At about half-past one o'clock in the morning, sir,’ resumed the doctor, ‘ I 
was called up to attend that case. At the first pull of the night-bell I turned 
- | out, threw up the window, and put out my head. Cloak, eh! Don’t tie it too 
That "ll do.’ 

Mr. Pecksuiff having been likewise inducted into a similar garment, the 


’ ‘And put out my head,—bhat, eh! My good friend, that is not mine. Mr. 
r | Pecksniff, I beg your pardon, but I think we have unintentionally made an 
Thank you. Weill, sir, | was going to tell you'— 

‘ We are quite ready,’ interrupted Mould in a low voice 

‘Ready, eh!’ said the doctor. ‘ Very good. Mr. Pecksniff, I'll take an 
It's rather curious. Ready, 
eh! No rain, | hope! 

* Quite fair, sir,” returned Mould 

‘| was afraid the ground would have been wet,’ said the doctor, ‘for my 
. | giase fell yesterday. We may congratulate ourselves upon our good fortune.’ 
{| But seeing by this time that Mr Jonas and Chuffey were going out at the door 
he put a white pocket-handkerchie! to bis face as if a violent burst of grief, 


The weight of that which was stretched out stiff and stark, in the awful | had suddenly come upon him, and walked down side by side with Mr. Peck- 
chamber above stairs, so cru-hed and bore down Jonas, that he bent beneath | sniff. 


. Mr. Mould and his men had not exaggerated the grandeur of the arrange- 
They were splendid. ihe four hearse-horses especially, reared and 


‘ They break us, drive us, ride us; ill treat, abuse, and 
















































maim us for their pleasure—But they die, Hurrah, they die!’ 

So through the narrow streets and winding city ways, went Anthony Chuz- 
ziewit's funeral; Mr Jonas glancing stealthily out of the coach window now 
and then, to observe its effeet upon the crowd ; Mr Moold, as he walked along, 
listening with a sober pride to the exclamations of the bystanders; the doctor 
whispering his story to Mr. Peckenifil, without appearing to come any noarer 
the end of a, and poor old Ohuffey sobbing unregarded in 4 corner. But he 
had greatly scandalised Mr Mould at an early stage of the ceremony by car. 
ryioy his bandkerctuel im his hat in a perfectly informal manner, a d wiping 
his eyes with hws knuckles. And as Mr Mould himeelf had said already, bie 
behaviour was indecent, and quite unworthy of such &u vccasion, and be 
never ought to have been there 

‘There he was, however ; ond in the churchyard there he was, also, conduci- 
ing bmeelf ma no less unbecoming manver, and leaning for suppor = 
Tacker, «ho plainly told him that he was fit for nothing better than & waki 2 
foneral. But Chaffey, Heaven help him! heserd no sound bot the echoes, 





lingering in his own heart, of a voice for ever silent. 
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NS 
‘loved him,’ cried the old man, sinking dows upon the giave when el was 
done ‘ He was v to me. Ob, my dear old friend and master" 


Come, come, Mr. Chuffey,’ said the doctor, * this won't do; it's a clayey 
soil, Mr. Chuffey. You musta’t, really.’ 

‘If it had been the commonest thing we do, and Mr. Chuffey had been a 
bearer, ,’ said Mould, casting an imploring glance upon them, as he 
helped to raise him, ‘be couldn't have gone oo worse than this.’ 

* Be a man, Mr. Choffey,’ said Pecksniff. 

‘ Be a gentleman, Mr. Chuffey,’ said Mould. 

‘Upon my word, my good friend,’ murmured the doctor, in a tone of stately 
reproof, as he stepped up ‘0 the old man’s side, * this is worse than weakness. 
This is bad, selfish, very wrong, Mr. Uhufley. You should take example from 
others, my good sir. You forget that you were uot connected by ties of blood 
with our deceased friend ; and that he had « very near and very dear relation, 
Mr. Choffey.” 

* Ay, his own son '’ cried the old man, clasping his hands with remarkable 

ion. * His own, own, only son "’ - 

‘He's not right in bs head, you know,’ said Jonas, turning pale. ‘ You're 
not to mind anything he says. | shouldn't winder if he was to talk some 
precious nonrense ut don't you mind him, any of you. I don’t. My father 
left him to my charge; and whatever he says or does, that’s enough. Vl 
take care of him.’ 

A ham of admiration rose from the mourners (including Mr Mould and his 
merry men) at this new instance of magnenimity and kind feeling on the part of 
Jonas. But Choffey pot it to the test no farther. He said not a word more, 
and being left to himself for a little while, crept back again to the coach. 

It has been said that Mr. Jonas turned pale when the behaviour of the old 
clerk attracted general attention ; his discomposure, however, was but momen- 
tary, as he soon recovered. But these were not the only changes he had ex- 
hibited that day. The curious eyes of Mr. Pecksniff hac observed that as soon 
as they left the house upon their mournful errand, he began to merd ; that as 
the ceremonies ceeded, he gradually, by little and little, recovered his old 
condition, his old looks, his old bearing, his old agreeable characteristics of 
speech and manner, and became, in all respects, his old pleasant self And 
now that they were seated in the coach on their return home : and more when 
they got there, and found the windows open, the light and air admitted, and 
all traces of the late event removed, he felt so well convinced that Jonas was 
again the Jonas he had known a week ago, and not the Jonas of the interve- 
ning time, that he voluntarily gave up his recently-acquired power without one 
faint attempt to exercise it, and at once fell back into his former position of 
mild and deferential guest. 

Mrs. Gamp went home to the bird-fancier’s, and was knocked up again that 
very night for a birth of twins; Mr. Mould dined daily in the bosom ot his fam- 
ily, and passed the evening facetiously at his club; the hearse, after standing 
for a long tame at the door of a roystering public-house, repaired to its stables 
with the feathers inside and twelve red nosed undertakers on the roof, each 
holding on by a dingy peg, to which, in times of state, a waving plume wes 
fitted ; the various trappitigs of sorrow were carefully laid by in presses for the 
next hirer; the fiery steeds were quenched and quiet in their stalls; the doctor 
got merry with wine at a wedding-dinner, and forgot the middie of the story 
which had no end to it. the pageant of a few short hours ago was written no- 
where half so legibly as in the undertaker's books. 

Not in the churchyard! Not even there. The gates were closed: the night 

was dark and wet; and the rain fell silently among the stagnant weeds and net- 
tles. One new mound was there which had not been last night. Time, bur 
rowing like a mole below the ground, had marked his track by throwing up an- 
other heap of earth. And that was all. 


CHAPTER XX—-18 A CHAPTER OF LOVE. 


* Prcxssivr,’ said Jonas, taking off his hat, to see that the black crape band 
was all right ; and finding that it was, putting it on again, complacently, ‘ what 
do you mean to give your daughters when they marry |’ 

* My dear Mr. Jonas,’ cried the affectionate parent, with an ingenuous smile, 
‘what a very singular inquiry !” 

‘Now, don’t you mind whether it's a singular inquiry or a plural one,’ retort- 
ed Jonas, eyeing Mr. Pecksniff with no gre at favour, ‘ but answer it, or let it 
alone—one or the other.’ 


‘It -vould sadly pinch and cramp me, my dear friend,’ repeated Mr Pecksniff, 
‘but Providence—perhaps | may be permitted to say a special Providence— 
has blessed my endeavours, and { could guarantee to make the sacrifice.” 

Mr. Jonas, not being much accustomed to perplex his mind with theories of 


this nature, expressed no opinion on the subject. Nor did he receive his com- 
panion’s announcement with one solitary syllable, good, bad, or indifferent He 
preserved this taciturpity for a quarter of ar. hour at least, and during the whole 
of that time appeared to be steadily engaged in subjecting some given amount 
to the operation of every known rule in figures ; adding io it, taking from it, 
multiplying it, reducing it by long and shor: division ; working it by the rule of 
three direct and inverse; exchange and barter; practice ; simple interest ; 
compound interest ; and other meacs of arithmetical calculation. The result 
of these labours appeared to be satisfactory, for when he did break silence, it 
was as one who had arrived at some specific result, and freed himself from a 
state of distressing uncertainty. 

‘Come, old Pecksniff!'—such was his jocose address, as he slapped that 
gentleman on the back, at the end of the stage—' let's have something ig 

* With all my heart,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘ Let’s treat the driver,’ cried Jonas. 

‘If you think it won't hurt the man, or render him discontented with his sta- 
tion—certainly,’ faltered Mr. Pecksniff. 

Jonas only laughed at this, and getting down from the coach-top with great 
alacrity, cut a cumbersome kind of caper in the road. After which, he went 
into the public-house, and there ordered spirituous drink to such an extent that 
Mr. Pecksniff had some doubts of his perfect sanity, until Jonas set them quite 
at rest by saying, when the coach could wait no longer : 

‘I’ve been standing treat for a whole week and more, and letting you have 
all the delicacies of the season. You shall pay for this, Pecksniff.”’ It was 
not a joke either, as Mr. Pecksniff at first supposed; for he went off to the 
coach without further ceremony, and left his respected victim to settle the 
bill 

But Mr. Pecksniff was a man of meek endurance, and Mr. Jonas was his 
friend. Moreover, his regard for that gentleman was founded, as we know, on 
pure esteem, and a knowledge of the excellence of his character. He came 
out from the tavern with a smiling face, and even went so far as to repeat the 
performance, on a less expensive scale, at the next ale-house. There was a 
certain wilduess in the spirits of Mr. Jonas (not usually a part of his character) 
which was far from being subdued by these means, and, for the rest of the 
journey, he was so very buoyant—it may be said, boisterous—that Mr. Peck- 
sniff had some difficulty in keeping peace with him. 

‘They were not expected—oh dear, no! Mr. Pecksniff had proposed in Lon- 
don to give the girls a surprise, and had said he wouldn't write a word to pre- 
pare them on any account in order that he and Mr. Jonas might take them 
papa was miles away. As a consequence of this playful device, there was no- 
they had come down by the day coach, and Mr. Pecksnitf had only a carpet- 
bag, while Mr. Jonas had only a portmanteau 


filial sense of his approach 

‘Precious dull,’ said Mr. Jonas, looking about. 
man go melancholy mad.’ 

* We shall have lights and a tire soon,’ observed Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘ We shall need ’em by the time we get there,’ said Jonas. * Why the de 
vil don’t you talk? Whatare you thinking of?’ 


mind was running at that moment on our late dear friend, your departed fa 
ther.’ 


hand 
* Drop that, Pecksnitf !’ 
Mr. Pecksniff, not exactly knowing whether allusion was made to the subjec 
or the portmanteau, stared at his friend in unaffected surprise 
* Drop it, I say !’ cried Jonas, fiercely. ‘Do you hear! 


Drop it—now ant 
for ever. You had better, I give you notice !’ 





*Ham! The question, my dear friend,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, laying his hand 
tenderly upon his kinsman’s knee, ‘is involved with many considerations. 
What would I give them! Eh!’ 

*Ah! what would you give ‘em '' repeated Jonas. 

* Why, that,’ ssid Mr. Pecksniff, * would naturally depend in a great measure 
upon the kind of husbands they might choose, my dear young friend.’ 

Mr, Jonas was evidently disconcerved, and at a loss how to proceed. It was 
good answer. It seemed a deep one, but such is the wisdom of simplicity ! 

* My standard for the merits | would require in a son-in-law,’ said Mr. Peck. 
sniff, after a short silence, ‘is a high one. Forgive me, my dear Mr. Jonas,’ 
he added, greatly moved,‘ if I say that you have spoiled me, and made it a 
fanciful one ; an imaginative one : a prismatically tinged one, if I may be per- 
mitted to call it so.’ 

* What do you mean by that !’ growled Jonas, looking at him with increased 
disfavour. 

‘Indeed, my dear friend,’ said Mr. Pecksnifl,* you may well inquire. The 
heart is not always a royal mint, with patent machinery, to work its metal into 
current coin. Sometimes it throws ut out in strange forms, not easily recogni- 


sed as coin atall, But itis sterling gold. It has at least that merit. It is 
sterling gold.” 
*It ie!’ grumbled Jonas, with a doubtful shake of the head. 


“Ay! said Mr. Pecksniff, warming with his subject, ‘it is. To be plain 
with you, Mr. Jonas, if | could find two such sons in-law as you will make to 
some deserving man, capable of appreciating a nature such as yours, | would— 
forgetiul of myself—bestow on my daughters, portions reaching to the very ut- 
most limit of my means.’ 

This was strong language, and it was earnestly delivered. But who can 
wonder that such a man as Mr. Pecksniff, after ali he had seen and heard of 
Mr. Jonas, should be strong and earnest upon such a theme; a theme that 
touched even the worldly lips of undertakers with the honey of eloquence ! 

Mr. Jonas was silent, and looked thoughtfully at the landscape. For they 
were seated on the outside of the coach, at the back, and were travelling down 
into the country. [le accompanied Mr. Pecksnifl home for a few days’ change 
of air and scene after his recent trials. . 

* Well,’ he said, at last, with captivating bluntness, ‘ suppose you got one 
such son-in law as me, what then ”” ’ 

Mr. Pecksniff at first regarded him with inexpressible surprise ; 
breaking into a sort of dejected vivacity, said, 

‘Then well I know whose husband he would be !’ 

Per 1 asked Jonas, drily. 

‘My eldest giri’s, Mr. Jonas,’ replied Pecksniff, with moistening eyes 
dear Cherry's: my stafl, my seule ae treasure, Mr. Jonas ef 
but it is in the nature of things! I must one day part with her to a husband. 
I know it, my dear friend. 1 am prepared for it.” 

* Ecod ! you've been prepared for that a pretty long time, I should think,” 
said Jonas. 

* Many have sought to bear her from me,’ said Mr. Pecksnilf. 
failed. 
my heart is wor.” 
1 don’t know why.’ 


then gradually 


‘My 
A hard struggle, 


‘All have 


She has not been quite so happy as she used to be, of late. 


Again Mr. Jonas looked at the landscape ; then at the coach:nan; then at the 


uggree on the roof; finally, at Mr. Pecksuiff. 


suppose you'll have to part with the other one, some of these days *’ he 


observed, as he caught that gentleman's eve 
* Probably,’ said the parent. ‘Years will tame down the wildness of my 
foolish bird, and shen ut will be caged. But Cherry, Mr Jonas, Cherry— 
Oh, ah!" interrupted Jonas. * Years have made ber all right enough.— 


‘ It was quite a mistake,’ urged Mr. Pecksniff, very much dismayed ; ‘ thougl 
I admit it was foolish. 1 might have known it was a tender string.’ 


* Don’t talk to me about vender strings,’ said Jonas, wiping his forehead with 


unawares, and just see what they were doing, when they thought their dear 
body to meet them at the finger-post, but what was of small consequence, for 
They took the portmanteau be- 
tween them, put the bag upon it, and walked off up the lane without delay : 
Mr. Pecksnitf already going on tiptoe, as if, without this precaution, his fond 


children, being then at the distance of a couple of miles or so, would have some 


‘Iv’s enough to make a 


‘To tell the truth, Mr. Jonas,’ said Pecksniff, with great solemnity, ‘my 


Mr. Jonas immediately Jet his burden fall, and said, threatening him with his 








you here, fright! Well, 
‘What! you ’re as lively as ever, are you!’ said Jonas. ‘Oh! 
wicked one !’ 

* There, go along!" retorted Merry, pushing him away. ‘i'm sure I don't 
know what [ shall ever do, if I have to see much of you. Go along, for 
gracious’ sake !’ , 
Mr. Pecksniff striking in here, with a request that Mr. Jonas would im- 
mediately walk up stairs, he so far complied with the young lady's adjuration 
as to go at once. But though he had the fair Cherry cn his arm, he could not 
help looking back at her sister, and exchanging some further dialogue of the 
same bantering description, as they all four ascended to the parlour; where— 
for the young ladies happened, by good fortune, to be a little later than usual 
that night—the tea-board was at that moment being set out. 

Mr. Pinch was not at home, so they had it all to themselves, and were very 
snug and talkative, Jonas sitting between the two sisters, and displaying his 
gallantry in that engaging manner which was peculiar to him. It was a hard 
thing, Mr. Pecksnifi sad, when tea was done and cleared away, to leave so 
pleasant a little party, but having some important papers to examine in his own 
apartment, he must beg them to excuse him for half an hour. With this 
apology he withdrew, singing a careless strain as he went. He had not been 
gone five minutes, when Merry, who had been sitting in the window, apart 
from Jonas and her sister, burst into a half-smothered laugh, and skipped 
towards the door. 

*Halio!’ cried Jonas. ‘Don't go.’ 

‘Oh, I dare say!’ rejoined Merry, looking back. 
should stay, fright, ain’t you?’ 

‘Yes, L am,’ said Jonas. ‘ Upon my wordI am. I want to speak to you.’ 
But as she left the room notwithstanding, he ran out after her, and brought her 
back, after a short struggle in the passage which scandalized Miss Cherry very 
much. 

‘Upon my word, Merry,’ urged that young lady, ‘I wonder at you! There 
are bounds even to absurdity, my dear.’ 

‘Thank you, my sweet,’ said Merry, pursing up her rosy lips. ‘Much 
obliged to it for its advice. Oh! do leave me alone, you monster, do!’ This 
entreaty was wrung from her by a new proceeding on the part .f Mr. Jonas, 
who pulled her down, all breathless as she was, into a seat beside him on the 
sofa, having at the same time Miss Cherry upon the other side. 

* Now,’ said Jonas, clasping the waist of each: ‘1 have got both arms full, 
haven't 1!’ 

‘One of them will be black and blue to-moriow, if you don't let me go,’ 
cried the playful Merry. 

‘Ah! I don’t mind your pinching,’ grinned Jonas, ‘ a bit.’ 

‘Pinch him for me, Cherry, pray,’ said Mercy. ‘I never did hate anybody 
so much as [ hate this creature, | declare !* 
‘ No, no, don’t say that,’ urged Jonas, ‘and don’t pinch him either, because 
I want to be serious. I say—Cousin Char ity’— 

‘Well! what?’ she answered, sharply. 

‘I want to have some sober talk,’ said Jonas: ‘I want to prevent any mis- 
takes, you know, and to put everything upon a pleasant understanding. That's 
desirable and proper, ain’t it ?’ 

Neither of the sisters spoke a word, Mr. Jonas paused and cleared his throat, 
which was very dry. 

‘She ’!l not believe what I ‘m going to say, will she, cousin?’ said Jonas, 
timidly squeezing Miss Charity. 

‘Really, Mr. Jonas, I don’t know, until I hear what itis. 
possible !’ 

* Why, you see,’ said Jonas, ‘ her way always being to make game of people, 
I know she il laugh, or pretend to—1 know that, beforehand. But you can 
tell her that I ’m in earnest, cousin; can’t you? You ‘Il confess, you know, 
won't you! You ‘ll be honourable, | ’m sure,’ he added persuasively. 

No answer. His throat seemed to grow hotter and hotter, and to be more 
and more difficult of contro). 

* You see, Cousin Charity,’ said Jonas, ‘nobody but you can tell her what 
pains I took to get into her company when you were both at the boarding-house 
in the city, because nobody ’s so well aware of it, you know. Nobody else 
can tell her how hard I tried to get to know you better, in order that I might 
get to know her without seeming to wish it; can they? I always asked you 
about her, and said where had she gone, and when would she come, and how 
lively she was, and allthat; didn’t 1, cousin? I know you ll tell her so, if 


You 're a 


‘You ’re very anxious | 


It’s quite im. 


t 


1 


1 


“ L never will give my hand, papa,”——those were her words, “ unless 


| the cuff of his coat. 
like dead company.’ 
Mr. Pecksniff had got out the words ‘ Crowed over, Mr. Jonas!’ when that 
young man, with a dark expression in his countenance, cut him short once 
more 
‘Mind!’ he said, ‘I won't have it 


‘I’m not going to be crowed over by you, because I don ‘t 


” 


I advise you not to revive the subject, 
neither to me nor anybody else. You can take a hint, if you choose, as well as 
avother man, There's enough said about it. Come along !’ 

Taking up this part of the load again when he had said these words, he 
hurried on so fast that Mr. Pecksniff, at the other end of the portmanteau, 
found himself dragged forward in a very inconvenient and ungraceful manner, 
to the great detriment of what is called by fancy gentlemen ‘ the bark’ upon his 
shins, which were most unmercifully bumped against the hard leather and irou 
buckles. In the course of a few minutes, however, Mr. Jonas relaxed his 
speed, and suffered his companion to come up with him, and to bring the port- 
manteau into a tolerably straight position. 

Jt was pretty clear that he regretted his late outbreak, and that he mistrusted 
its effect on Mr. Pecksniff; for as often as that gentleman glanced towards Mr. 
Jonas, he found Mr. Jonas glancing at him, which was a new source of embar- 
rassment. Jt was but a short-lived one though, for Mr. Jonas soon began to 
whistle, whereupon Mr. Pecksniff, taking his cue from his friend, began to hum 
atune melodiously. 

‘Pretty nearly there, ain’t we!’ said Jonas, when this had lasted some 
time. 

‘Close, my dear friend,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘ What'll they be doing, do you suppose '’ asked Jonas. 

‘Impossible to say,’ cried Mr. Pecksniff. ‘Giddy truants! They may te 
away from home, perhaps. I was going to—he! he! he!—I was going to 
puropose,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘ that we should enter by the back way, and come 


you haven't told her so already, and—and —I dare say you have, because I’m 


sure you're honourable, ain't you! 


Still not a word. The right arm of Mr, Jonas—the elder sister sat upon his 
right—may have been sensible of some tumultuous throbbing which wes not 
within itself; but nothing else apprised him that his words had had the least 
effect. 

‘Even if you kept it to yourself, and haven't told her,’ resumed Jonas, ‘it 
don’t much matter, because you’ll bear honest witness now ; won't you t We've 
been very good friends from the first; haven’t we! and of course we shall 
be quite friends in future, and so [ don’t mind speaking before you a bit. Cousin 
Mercy, you've heard what I’ve been saying. She'll confirm it, every word ; 
she must. Will you have me for your husband! Eh?’ 

As he released his hold of Charity, to put this question with better effect, 
she started up and hurried away to her own rvom, marking her progress as she 
went by such a train of passionate and incoherent sound, as nothing but a 
slighted woman in her anger could produce. 

‘Let me go away. Let me go after her,’ said Merry, pushing him off, and 
giving him—to tell the truth—more than one sounding slap upon his outstretch- 
ed face. 

‘Not till you say yes. 
husband?’ 

‘No, I wont. I can’t bear the sight of you. 
times. You are a fright. 
We all thought so.’ 

* But that wasn’t my fault,’ said Jonas. 

* Yes, it was: you know it was.’ 

‘ Any trick is fair in love,’ said Jonas. 
best, but you didn’t.’ 

‘I did!’ 


You haven’t told me. Will you have me for your 


J have told you so a hundred 
Besides, I always thought you liked my sister best. 


‘She may have thought I liked her 





upon them lke a clap of thunder, Mr. Jonas.’ 

It might not have been easy to decide in respect of which of their manifold 
properties, Jonas, Mr. Pecksniff, the carpet-bag, and the portmanteau, could be 
likened to a clap of thunder. But Mr. Jonas, giving his assent to this proposal, 
they stole round into the back yard, and softly advanced towards the kitchen 
window, through which the mingled light of fire and candle shone upon the | 
darkening night. 

Truly Mr. Pecksniff is blessed in his children—in one of them, at any rate. 
The prudent Cherry—staff, and scrip, and treasure of her doting father—there 
she sits, at a little table white as driven snow, before the kitchen fire, making 
up accounts! See the neat maiden, as with pen in hand, and calculating look 
addressed towards the ceiling, and bunch of keys within a little basket at her 
side, she checks the housekeeping expenditure! From flat iron, dish-cover, 
and warming-pan ; from pot and kettle, face of brass footman, and black-leaded 
stove; bright glances of approbation wink and glow upon her. The very 
onions dangling from the beam mantle and shine like cherubs’ cheeks. Some. 
thing of the influence of those vegetables sinks into Mr. Pecksnill’s nature 
He weeps. 

It is but for a moment, and he hides it from the observation of his friend— 
very carefully—by a somewhat elaborate use of his pocket handkerchief, in 
fact: for he would not have his weakness known. 

‘ Pleasant,’ he muriaured—‘ pleasant to a father's feelings ! 
Shalit we let her know we are here, Mr. Jonas "’ 

* Why, I suppose you don’t mean to spend the evening in the stable or the 
coach-house,’ he returned. 





My dear girl! 


Nobody doubts a But you haven't answered what | asked you. Of * That, indeed, is not such hospitality as I would show to you, my friend,’ 
bent joie.’ not obliged to do it, you know, if you don't like. You're the | cried Mr. Pecksniff, pressing his hand. And then he took a long breath, and 


There was a warnin 
ished Mr. Pecksniff th 
and that he must either re 
give him to understand that he declined to 
which it referred. Mindful in this 4 
given him almost with his latest breath, 
so told Mr Jonas—enlarging upon the 
attachment and confidence—that in th 
such a man as he proposing for his da 
fortune of four thousand pounds 

‘I should sadly 
* but that would be my duty, and my conscience would reward me. 
my conscience is my bank. | have a trifle mavested there—a mer 
Jonas—but | prize it as a store of value, I assure you.’ 

The good man’s enemies would have diy , 
parties. (ne would have asseried without 
science were his bank, and he ke; 
drawn it beyond all mortal means of computats on 
tended that it was a mere fictitious form . 
which entries were only made with a 
legible at some indefinite time ; and th 


turo a straight-forward reply to his question, or plain 
enlighten him upon the subject t 


communication as a proof of his grea 


e trifle, Mr 


at he neyer troubled it at al! 





a sulkiness in the manner of this speech, which admon- 
at his dear friend was not to be tritled with or fenced off, 
ly 


lemma of the caution old Anthony had | her, *‘ Who are you! 
he resolved to speak to the point, and | 


© case he had put, to wit, in the event of | 
oghter’s hand, he would endow her with a | smoothing his daughter's hair 


pinch and cramp myself to do so,’ was his fatherly remark ; 
For myself, | 


ided upon this question into two reading on the parlour couch. 
scruple that if Mr. Pecksnifl’s cov. 
na running account there, he must have over- 
The other would have con- 
& perfectly blank book , or one in 
peculiar kind of invisible ink, to become 


tapping at the window, shouted with stentorian blandness 

‘ Boh ? 

Cherry dropped her pen and screamed. 
should be 
and with a presence of mind which even in that trying moment did not desert 
What do you want! Speak! or I will call my Pa.’ 

Mr. Pecksnifi held out his arms. She knew him instantly, and rushed into 
his fond embrace. 

‘It was thoughtless of us, Mr. Jonas, it was very thoughtless,’ said Pecksniff, 
‘ My darling, do you see that | am not alone !’ 
She had seen nothing but her father until now. She saw Mr 
bas now, though ; and blushed, and hung her head down, as she gave hin 
welcome. 

But where was Merry ' 





But 


innocence is ever boid—or 
| 


>| 
| 


Not 


Jonas 


she. 


Mr. Pecksniff didn’t ask the question in reproach, 
| but in a vein of mildness touched with a gentle sorrow. She was upstairs, 
Ah! Domestic details had no charm for Aer 
| * But call her down,’ said Mr. Pecksnitf, with a placid resignation. ‘ Call her 
down, my love.” 

She was called and came, all flushed and tumbled from reposing on the sofa ; 
but none the worse for that. No, not at all. 








} 
| 
} 
| 


As they opened the door, the valiant girl exclaimed in a firm voice, | 


‘No, you didn't. 
you were by.’ 

‘ There's no accounting for tastes,’ said Merry ; ‘at least I didn’t mean to 
say that. I don’t know what I mean. Let me go to her.’ 

* Say “ Yes,” and then I will.’ 

“If I ever brought myself to say so, it should only be, that I might hate and 
tease you all my life.’ 

‘ That 's as good,’ cried Jonas, ‘as saying it right out. 
cousin. We're a pair, if ever there was one.’ 

This gallant speech was succeeded by a confused noise of kissing and slapping ; 
and then the fair, but much dishevelled Merry, broke away, and followed in the 
footsteps of her sister. 

Now, whether Mr. Pecksniff had been listening—which in one of his character 
appears impossible ; or divined almost by inspiration what the matter was— 
which, in a man of his sagacity, is far more probable : or happened by sheer 
good fortune to find himself in exactly the right place, at precisely the right 
tume—which, under the special guardianship in which he lived, might very 
reasonably happen : it is quite certain that at the moment when the sisters 
came together in their own room, he appeared at the chamber door. And & 
marvellous contrast it was—they so heated, noisy, and vehement ; he so calm, 
so self-possessed, so cool and full of peace, thac not a hair upon his head was 
stirred. 

‘ Children !’ said Mr. Pecksnifl, spreading out his hands in wonder, but not 
before he had shut the door, and set his back against it. ‘Girls! Daughters! 
What ts this?’ 

‘ The wretch ; the apostate ; the false, mean, odious villain ; has before my 
very face proposed to Mercy !’ was his elder daughter’s answer. 

* Who has proposed to Mercy?’ said Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘Hehas. That thing. Jonas, down stairs.” ; 

*‘ Jonas proposed to Mercy !’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘Aye,aye! Indeed! 

‘ Have you nothing else to say!’ cried Charity. ‘AmI to be driven mad, 
papa! He has proposed to Mercy, not to me.’ : 

‘Oh, fie! For shame?’ said Mr. Pecksniff, gravely. ‘Oh, for shame - 
Can the triumph of a sister move you to this terrible display, my child! Oh, 
really this is very sad! J am sorry ; | am surprised and hurt to see you 80. 
Mercy, my girl, bless you! See toher. Ah, envy, envy, what a passion you 
are |’ 

Uttering this 
left the room (taking car 
into the parlour. ‘There he found his intended son-in-law, whom he sei 
both hands. 

‘Jonas !’ cried Mr. Pecksniff, ‘Jonas! the dearest wish of my heart 1s now 
fulfilled !’ 

‘Very well; I’m glad to hear it,’ said Jonas. ‘That ‘ll do. I say, as * 


You sever could have thought I liked her best, when 


It’s a bargain, 


apostrophe in a tone full of grief and lamentation, Mr. Pecksnif 
e to shut the door behind him), and walked down ow 
zed bY 





Rather the better, if anything. | Pecksniff. You must make it up five. 
‘Oh my goodness me ‘’ cried the arch girl, turning to her cousin when she | to yourself, you know 
' had kissed her father on both cheeks, and in her frolicsome nature had bestowed ! sacrifice to make.’ 


ain’t the one you “re so fond of, you must come down with another thousand, 
It ’s worth that to keep your treasure 


You get off very cheap that way, and have n't & 
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Xmperial Parliament. 


STATE OF THE COUNTRY. 
House of Commons, July 28. 
Lord J. RUSSELL rose and said,—I take this opportunity of bringing under 
the notice of the house the general state of this country. So doing, | shail be 
adopting the constitutional method of former times, of considering, oH 
going into committee of supply, anything which might affect the interests of t e 
country, and which is appropriately brought forward at the time when the gov- 
ernment calls upon the house to grant supplies for the pablic service. I might 
make a motion on the state of the country, or might inculpate the ministers of 
the Crown and convey censure of their measures; but | think I should be 
wasting the time of the house, after the decisions to which they have come, if 
I asked them to euter upoa a regular debate and come to a decision, as the 
house has already decided with respect to the confid they will give to the 
government Such having been the decisions of the house, [ will not ask them 
on this occasion to go to a regular decision; but, feeling that the situation of 
the country is very perilous, and that even now there 1s great opportunity of 
doing essential service to the country if the Ministers of the Crown are pre- 
pared to take that line which I think their duty demands, I cannot refrain from 
taking this opportunity of stating my views on the subject. | am about to state 
matters deeply concerning the welfare of the country; but I am not about to 
do what has been done by others, and by the present Lord Chancellor; I am 
not about to go into an account of the various measures which the govern. 
ment has brought forward, tracing them step by step till they were finally 
abandoned ‘That, however, would be a very easy task. (Laughter) It 
would be for gentlemen ees to show how it happened ‘that, with tauch 
greater legislative power, they had not been more successful in their legislative 
measures than their predecessors! It might naturally be asked what had be 
come of the great majorities which were arrayed in support of the government ' 
and if that question were asked, perhaps a similar answer might be given to it 
as had been given to his constituents by the right hon. baronet the member for 
Dorchester, who described timself and his colleagues as acting in a state of 
constitutional harmony with the majority. (Hear, and a laugh.) That, said 
the noble lord, was no doubt a verry happy condition of a governmeat, and it 
might be amusing to inquire what were the instruments on which they perform. 
ed, and what were the tunes played in this happy musical accord? (Laughter } 
I do not think that “ Rule Britannia” was one of them. (Laughter and cheers 
from the Opposition benches.) I apprehend that the agricultural interest will 
hardly admit that “ Oh, the Roast Beef of Old England” was in the perform- 
ance. (Laughter.) The Irish gentlemen will not be able to discover “St 
Patrick’s Day in the Morning” amongst the tunes. (Laughter.) We can 
hardly even find “‘ God save the Queen ;” and the tune which we can recog. 
nize will be that sometimes sung by the glee-singers after dinners, ‘‘ We are 
all a noddin” (mach laughter) ; and this was the amount of the harmony de- 
rived from that musica! combination of which the right hon. gentleman the 
member from Dorchester spoke to his constituents. As I have already stated, 
it is not my intention on this occasion to go through the various measures intro- 
duced by the government in the present session. Many of these were passed 
without what could be culled a factious opposition (ironical cheers from the 
ministerial side), and many others without any opposition. (Similar cheers re- 
newed ) Honourable gentlemen opposite cheer at this statement. I would ask 
them, was there a factious opposition to the Factories bill? Has any such op- 
ition been offered to the Ecclesiastical Courts bill from this side of the 
ouse? With respect to the Canadian Corn bill, which was as fully discussed 
as even the Irish Arms bill, we offered no opposition from this side of the house, 
and the chief opposition made to it was from the friends of the government 
Leaving these matters, { come to consider what is the general state of the 
country, and in what condition the government are about to leave it after six 
months of legislative labours’ I shall have to say a few words as to our for. 
eign relations ; but first let me offer a remark as to one question, with respect 
to which I think the government has placed itseif in a situation of sume anom- 
aly—lI allude to the war in Scinde. Several of my hon. friends have asked for 
information as to this war, and the government promised that the papers con- 
nected with it should be laid before the house, and some of them have been so 
laid ; but looking to the period of the session at which we are arrived, I do not 
see, even if the whole of the papers were before it, how the House of Com- 
mons can now enter into a full consideration of the subject; but I think we 
might have been in a condition to have formed an opinion as to the origin of 
the war, had the government given some information respecting it a little earlier 
It has been stated as a rumour—but for its authority [ will not vouch—that 
the Governor-General made several demands on the Ameers of Scinde, and 
they had complied ; but that, notwithstanding these concessions, the army was 
ordered to advance, and that then, finding their concessions of no avail, the 
Ameers, driven to desperation, ordered Major Outram and his escort to quit 
their territory. This may be true or not, but I ask, whether the government 
does not intend to offer any opinion as to the commencement of this war !— 
The government have stated that particular instructions were sent out, to 
which, from their nature, it would not be prudent to give publicity. I am 
ready to admit the force of that policy under many circumstances, but I think 
that when such acts have been done by the agent of government as ended in 
our occupation of the territory of Scinde, it would not be an unusual course 
for the government to say whether they justified or defended the acts of that 
agent. That was the course we took with respect to the war in Affghanistan 
and Chioa, to which the right hon. gentleman opposite has since referred. We 
stated at the time that we were ready to defend the conduct of the Governor- 
General of India for his acts, and the home government for the instructions 
which it had sent out. Sir, it appears to me that there is a great dilference 
between a due caution and reserve with respect to particular instructions sent 
out to be acted upon when received, and the justification of a war entered into 
to which such instructions might refer. 1 think it is not asking too much of the 
government to say, whether or not the war was undertaken until all means of 
ee negotiation were exhausted, and that then and then only recourse was 
ad to force in order to repel force! Is the government prepared to say 
that the Governor-General found the Ameers intriguing against the British 
power '—for if some such cause did not exist, onl say the attack on them 
was a wenton aggression on his part, and contrary and inconsistent with his 
own proclamation, in which he declared he had no intention of attempting any 
conquest beyond the Indus. Will the government continue silent with respect 
to the origin of a war in which a country has been taken possession of and its 
princes made prisoners, because of the consummate bravery of the troops by 
which those results have been obtained! Sir, I contend that, with the means 
of information which it possessed, it ought long since to have declared whether 
it approved of the war or not. (Cheers from the Opposition.) I own I can- 
not assent to the propriety of the course pursued by the government in this 
instance. J say this, reserving entirely my own opinion on the case, neither 
giving entire credence to the rumours I have heard, nor being prepared to 
speak with confidence as to those distant warlike operations against a people so 
unsettled in their habits as to condemn at once the conduct of the Governor. 
General ; nor on the other hand to say, that because we have made an acces- 
sion of territory—be it right or wrong—TI rejoice in it, and in the distinguished 
feats of British valour which achieved it, whatever may be the cause in which 
it was engaged. Last year we were told that in looking at the state of our 
finances, we ought not to omit from our consideration the debts incurred with 
respect to our operations in India and China; but this year we hear nothing on 
the subject, though the expenses may be as heavy, and why this silence on a 
matter on which we have as much reason to speak as we had then! Why 
because they are now incurred under Lord Ellenborough—they were then 
under the government of Lord Auckland—and nothing more is to be said 
against them. 
But, Sir, let me add, that, acting on the advice given last year by the right 
hon. baronet at the head of the government, that we should not omit from our 
financial calculations the expenses which we might be called upon to bear for 
india, I think it somewhat extraordinary that we should now be called on to go 
into committee of supply, and vote, probably, the last supplies of the year, with. 
out being informed by the government whether we are engaged in a just or an 
unjust war in Scinde, whether we are to have a continuation of last year's ex- 
penses, or whether we have succeeded in accomplishing all that is necessary in 
that country. Having said thas much on the conduct of the government with 
respect to the affairs of Scinde, | will now turn to what I think a much more 
important question—I allude to the motion of my noble friend the member for 
Sunderland at the commencement of the session. On that occasion, as I have 
siready stated, my noble friend’s motion was objected to on the ground that it 
would imply a want of confidence in the government ; that it was premature, 
and that he ought to wait to see what measures the government would introduce. 
Before referring more to that subject, | would beg the attention of the house 
to » hat has been the falling off in our trade of late years. In the year 1841 
the declared value of our exports was 44,609,358). ; in 1842 it was 40,738, 151L., 
showing a decrease between those years of 3,871,207. There have lately 
been laid before the house, on the motion of my two hon. friends the members 
for Pawley and Wolverhampton, papers to which [ shall refer. They relate 





of 10 years. 1 have taken, with respect to some of our manufactured articles, 
the average of five of tho-e years before the last, and compared them with that 

T leave out the year 1836, which was a year of extraordinary exports to 
(Hear, hear) I think the exports to the United States in 
that year exceeded 12,000,0001. 1 first take cotton and yarn manofactures, 
and I find the average exports of the five years was in value 1,361,6941., while 
the exports in 1842 amounted to no more than 437.2761. Of linen yarn, the 
average export of the five years was 1,015,038!. In the year 1842 it was 
Of silks, the average export of the five vears was 289,838!. In the 
With regard to wool en articles the average export 
of the five years was 1,353,002. In the year 1842 it was 842,355!. The toval 
of the exports, not of those articles already named alone, but comprising some 
others, was 6,700,3701., while in 1842 it was 3,528,8071., being a decrease of 


the United Stetes. 


year 1842 it was 81,240! 


Sir R. PEEL—To what countries do those exports refer! 

Lord J, RUSSELL —They relate to the United States only. I shall now 
take those to the Brazils, of which I take the total without going to separate 
items, and I find that the average amoont of the five years was 2,462,7611., 
while in the year 1842 it was 1,756,805], being a decrease of 695,956! , and 
adding this to the decrease in the exports to the t 

decrease in the exports to the two countries of 3,867,819]. This, Sir, is an 
alarming decrease upon the five years, but it is instructive, as well as elarming, 
if we look to the countries in which our trade has thus fallen off. It shows 
that your own plans of putting a high dutv on foreign corn, with a sliding-scale, 
raising that duty at the present time to 40 per cent., and a duty on Brezilian 
sugar amounting to almost a prohibition, are now retarned to you by the United 
States in a high Tariff, and by the Brazils in preparations for excluding your 
produce altogether 
only two of the countries with which you were dealing, to the amount of 
3,800,0001., in consequence of your almost utter prohibition of their products 
This presents a most serious and alarming aspect of affairs; and let me ask what 
have you done in your legislation of the last six months to promote the well- 
doing and the export of those manufactures upon the prosperity of which depend 
your prosperity in peace and your strength in war! Have you passed any 
measures which could promote the export of your manvfactures to the United 
States? Have you done anything to increase your exports to and improve your 
import trade from the Brazils? Of any measures of this kind the seesion has 
been barren, indeed, I may say, worse than barren. Last year the government 
proposed a measure with respect to the importation of corn and kine, which 
had the effect of inducing a large portion of the agriculturists to believe that it 
was your object to continue the system of protection to the producer. In that 
expectation they were disappointed. (Cheers.) They got a wrong impression 
from your speeches, though these were often and often delivered ; yet it hap 
pened, somehow or other—your caution was such that they knew not what you 
really intended to do—for some of your acts were on the principles of free trade, 
and in others you departed from those principles. But you carried some of your 
measures by the consistency of your opponents, and the inconsistency of your 
But having thas proclaimed your principles—having 
applied them to many articles with respect to which high duties formerly existed 
—you mainly fail in your plan, unless you are ready to carry them out further 
and apply them to the important articles of corn and sugar. (Hear, hear.) 
Having given that warning last year by declaring your principles, it should 
have been your object during the present session to endeavour tu relieve the 
trade and manufactures of the country by admitting many of the articles the 
produce of the United States and the Brazils free of all, or at least of any high 
I am aware, and I think it a most fortunate circumstance, thet there ex 
ists a large tract of country in the United States most feriile in the production 
of wheat, which tothe growing population of this country might be made a 
great blessing, if we took a fair advantage of it; and the distance of the place 
of its growth is so great, ant 


pointed out at the time 


the Treasury benches ) 


Chancellor of the Exchequer 





@hiefly to our trade with the United States and the Brazils, and go over a period 
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Jnited States, it shows a total | 


Look now to the decrease in your exports to 








pecting the fature year, the right honourable the Chancellor of the 
who is usually very clear in his statements, found it we difhoult to proceed thas 
he was obliged te have recourse to an evasion. The deficiency for this yeas, 
according to the right honourable gentleman's own estimate, appears te be 
1,300,000/ = Why did not the right honourable gentleman openly say sot Ie 
stead of doing thot, the right honourable gentlemen said, * There are 2,000,000%, 
which I put aside, and for which I shall otherwise provide.’ | suppose the 
right honovrable gentleman intended to make provision by ineurring freak 
debts, a8 he has not stated any other mode by which he proposes to make the 
provision. (Hear, hear.) The difference between the lise and the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is this—my right honourable friend the member 
for Portsmouth came forward and said he had a deficiency, end at the same time 
stated the precise amount, without any recourse to stratagem. The right hen- 
ourable gentleman Opposite wes obliged to resort to stratagem ; but, not — 
used to stratagem, he could not deceive anybody, when with a deficieney 
1,300,000/, he represented himself as having a surplus of 700,000/. (Cheers 
and laughter.) Why, then, such being the financial state of the country, 
what, | must ask, what means can you resort to’ or why not attempt some 
measure to diminish the deficiency! (Hear, hear) One course which you 
inight parsue, and which | have already pointed out, is that of increasing the 
revenue by carrying oat your principles of free trade, thereby making an in- 
crease in the revenue, so asto meet the expenditore by making use of your 
resources. It is said, ** Magnum vectigal parcomoma,” but I will say, * Mag~ 
num vectigal samentia.” (Cheers and laughter.) If you had only recourse to 
those principles of free trade so ably explained by the right honourable le- 
man the President of the Board of Trade, you might have done somet to 
make up the deficiency ; but, notwithstanding your incomparable m 
financing, and though you call us miserable financiers (cheers and laughter), 
you have not been able to surmount the difficulties by which you are beset. 
Before going further into the main question, | must call the attention of the 
house to the state of country, which has hitherto been remarkable for — 
and industry—I mean Wales. (Hear, hear) On the state in which ales 
now is we have had no explanation, nor have we been told how it is that mat- 
ters were allowed to get to such a head there as we now find them We have 
no reason assigned for that state of things, norhave we any remedy proposed 
to correct it, except the sending off of dragoons, who, it appears, cannot come 
up with the offenders How is it, that a people so generally quiet, orderly, and 





1 the cost of transit so high, that even with the 
very lowest duty, T am sure its introductjon here could not compete with the | 
British corn grower, or in any way injure his interests. The climate of the 
United States of America varies so much in several parts from this country and 
from many other parts of Europe, that it seems a bounty of Providence that 
when your harvests are short in those places, there are countries beyond the 
\tlantic which can supply your deficiency. Have you done anything to ren. 
der these circumstances so advantageous to the people of this country as they 
Nothing of the sort—nothing of the kind. But there was 
another course which, though less beneficial, you might have adopted. You 
vave said to both parties that you had gone # considerable way in re- 
laxing restrictions on foreign produce, and that you were disposed to rest dur 
ing the present year, in orderto give the agricultural interests time to consider 
if there were any fair grounds for those apprehensions which they entertained | 
if corn were to be placed oa the same footing as other articles. This was t) 

time to pause and endervour to meet the enlightened views which the agri- 
culturists were begining to take upon this subject; but instead of doing so, 
what was the course which the government had pursued’ They brought in 
the Canadian Corn bill, a measure in itself of little or no benefit to this country, 
as the corn would have to come to by a circuitous, a difficult, and an expen- 
sive route, rendering but a trifling, if any, advantage, whilst the measure excit- 
ed the utmost alarm amongst the whole body of the agriculturists, reviving in 
full force their prejudices against the principles of free trade—principles which 
the honourable gentlemen opposite last year appeared so anxious to advance 
This is to be considered a very serious misfortune ; but still there is room for 
the settlement of the great question. Men of eminence in the United States, 
leading men, by whose opinion the people of that country are influenced, seem 
inclined to concede the principles of their high protecting Tariff of the present 
and former times, and express themselves ready to abandon it if we will but 
afford them a market in Great Britain for their agricultural produce. (Hear, 
Sir, it seems to me impossible to conceive anything which would be 
more advantageous to both countries. (Cheers.) We have here in this coun- 
try a lasge population, who are obliged to import food for consumption. We 
have also a power to such an extent that honourable gentlemen opposite fre- 
quently complained of the skill, ability, and productiveness with which it was 


In the United States they have large tracts of 


land capable of nearly all sorts of cultivation. ‘They have also manufactories 
for acoarser sort of goods, which may go on flovrishing without any injury to 
us, and may be imported into this country at a low rate of duty. There are, 
therefore, between the two countries the mutual advantages that we might im- 
port their agricultural produce to a large amount without ang dangerous com- 
petition, owing to the distance from which it has to be brought, and that they 
might import our manufactures without any danger to the consumption of their 


They are the two countries which, of all others, one would suppose ought 
to be particularly bent on such an interchange, and who would regard as an 
enemy the man who attempted to deprive one of the food and the manufac- 
tures, of which each has such an abundant exchange Instead of viewing it, 
however, in this light, one of the cardinal principles of the present government 
is the sliding scale, which fixes a prohibitory duty upon corn, except in certain 
contingencies, and in those contingencies offering a bounty upon the produce 
of other countries rather than approach to a course which is so well caiculated 
to prove the greatest sdvantage to Great Britain and the United States; and 
to promote cordiality and good will between the two great nations sprung from 
one common stock, and speaking one common language. Has not the state of 
trade materially affected the finances of the country! When we discussed the 
subject in 1841 we were of opinion that there would be a deficiency in the 
finance, which though it would be of considerable importance, we conceived to 
be of less consequence than the defalcation in trade. We pomted out as the 
means of obviating this deficiency the adoption of the principles of free trade. 
That was the scheme which we, who were then called miserable financiers, 
We did not propose to inpose fresh burdens on the 
people, but to give a new impulse to the industry of the country and to increase a 
its consumption, whilst at the same time we looked forward to the chance of | a kind of anarchy in parts of Ireland. There is another consequence, and i = 
considerable retrenchment when the hostilities in China were brought to a con- 
From this policy the present government differed. They repodiated 
our plan with respect to corn and sugar, though in the article of timber they 
did something, an’ yet even in that it was doubtful if the course they had pur- 
sued was wise or beneficial in proportion to the change 
The right hon. gentleman cheers 
or £0 to spare he might have given up 600,0001.; but, under the present cir 
pltertenn sn of the country, it was so mach loss. (Hear) I shall aw refer to | hear). I point out this danger, because | think it very at, and almost Wname- 
the statements of Lord Monteagle end the right honourable gentleman the 
It was s.ated by Lord Monteagle, that in three i aft 
years, ending in 1842, the gross amount of falling off in the Customs was | in this house, do you think you would then have reduced | to a stat 


If the right honourable gentleman says that this deficiency is the consequence | (Hear) the 
of decreased consumption, | quite agree with him ; but I must at the same time | that the English Parliament, the representatives of the English nation, are 
ask why, in the year 1841, did you refure to look at the Corn and Sugar duties. 
in order to ascertain whether the deficiency could be made up from those sources’ 
(Hear, hear) The house mu«t bear in mind that these are the results of the 
administration of Ministers who have been always blaming us on the ground 
of deficiency, and were ready at al times to throw upon our shoulders censure 
(Cheers from the opposition benches.) Ia his statement ree- 


obedient, have been brought to such a state as they now evhibit! and why is 
it that we have no other remedy proposed than the sending over dragoons! 
The main question to which the attention of Parliament must be directed, and 
it will be so directed when the question of the honourable member for Sheflield 
comes under discussion, is that relating to the state of Ireland, The greater 
part of the population are advocating Repeal of the Union; speeches of the 
most exciting character are addressed to them—speeches not merely i 
upoa the advantages which would accrue to the country in being legislated for 
by persons more conversant with the wants and habits of the people than those 
who sitin this house, but provoking the strongest national animosities, not 
alone as against the government, but as against the entire people of England. 
(Hear, hear.) When we handed the government over to you that country was 
tranquil, and when we told you the only measure you adopted towards it on 
coming to the government was to diminish the magistracy, your answer was, 
that Mr. O'Connell spoke in harsher terms of Lord Fortescue than he did of 
Sir E. Sagden. (Hear) This is the only point upon which, at your side of 
the house, Mr. O'Convell is quoted as an authority. (Cheers) Now, if] were 
to quote him as speaking of the Duke of Wellington or Sir Robert Peel (hear, 
hear), I ceriainly should not quote him as a sound opinion, nor could | do it 
with the due respect which I entertain for them. (Cheers and laughter.) 1 
am rather ashamed of the language than inclined to quote it, and yet as regards 
| Lord Fortescue this is the whole of your case, end this is the authority — 
| which you rely. (Cheers.) If Mr. O'Connell prefers your government of Ire. 
land to ours—if, as he boasts, while you are in office his power is increased, and 
the patriotism of the people more strongly excited, we are not to wonder at the 
preference. (Loud cheers.) When we find that the rent has risen from 9001 
10 15,0001. within two given periods of three months— when Mr, O'Connell 
able to show a better budget than the Chancellor of the Exchequer (cheers 
and laughter)—when his power throughout Ireland is increasing to an extent 
far beyond what he possessed under a Whig administration, it is by no means 
to be wondered at Liat he is rejoiced to have to deal with such an administra- 
| tion as the press .t. (Loud cheers from the opposition benches.) When I 
{had asharo . ¢)o administration I thought it well that the government sheuld 
have t pport of a man who possessed so much influence amongst his coun- 
try oy. 1 did not think it advisable that any man in the country should possess 
nore authority than the Lord-Lieutenant, who stood there as the representative 
ot the Queen. (Hear, hear.) Honourable gentlemen opposite, when we were 
in office, were constantly talking of the influence of Mr. O'Connell in Ireland. 
I thought at the tue that he would have Jess influence whilst we held the 
government, than under a Tory government, and the events which have since 
taken place sufficiently prove the soundness of that opinion. During the late 
administration the Irish Executive possessed great power over public opmion. 
The power of Mr. O'Connell was less dangerous ; and, even if he were inchined 
at that time to excite the people, he could not have exercised the uncontrolled 
dominion over their hearts which he now appears to possess (Hear, hear.) 

It is now admitted on all hands that the power of Mr. O'Connell in Ireland 
is increasing. Compare the different position of your Executive in Ireland with 
ours, (Hear, hear.) Your Executive in that country sits inactive and ineffi- 
cient. Itis assailed on both sides. (Hear, bear) On one side it is taonted 
with a want of vigour, and on the other it is blamed because it will not make 
concessions. (Cheers.) It is unresistingly carried away by wind and wave, 
and exbibits no authority. Can I believe that there is no remedy for the state 
of things in Ireland! I see no reason why a Parliament sitting in London cam- 
not as well provide measures to obviate the grievances of that country, "* any 
legislative body sitting in College-green. I eannct see why this Parliament 
should not be able to enter fairly into the consideration, and provide for the set- 
tlement of all the grievances of Irela.d. (Hear, hear) After the debate 
which has lately taken place on this subject, and as the question will come om 
again next week, I shall not enter into the topic of Irish grievances, but content 
myself with calling your attention to the present state of that country, and ask 
what are likely to be the results? We see vast meetings congregated together. 
When I Jook at these meetings, I cannot make up my mind to say that they are 
not illegal. (Wear, heer.) After the opinion given by the Jodges ae to the 
meeting at Manchester, at which Mr. Hant presided, i cannot come to the com 
clusion that the meetings in Ireland, at which such inflammatory language and 
such menaces sre used, are not illegal. (Cheers.) It is difficult, however, te 
say what course ought to be pursued. If an attempt were made to bring any 
of the parties to justice and to procure a conviction, who, in the present state 
of Ireland, would not entertain a doubt whether the government would sve- 
ceed! and it would, therefore, be unwise to make the attempt cousidering all 
the difficulties, What is the state of Ireland! It wa qe ie Se the 

aceful pursuits of those who are not disposed to take part in portice conten- 
heed are Daily disturbed, in which capital is withheld, and in which there is not 
a fear of immediate outrage—not a fear, as the Lord Chancellor savl, of an nm 
evitable tendency to outrage in the meetings themselves, but fear that a dw 
turbance of the peace may ove day or other follow from a repetition of these 
meetings Then these meetings are to go on ; and the mere dismissal of mar 
gistrates only serves to excite, disturb, and provoke. (Hear.) Is this eatifac- 
tory’? Under these circumstances there are two consequences, of which the 
house ought not to love sight. One was such as happened before in lreland, 
when, after politica: excitement and meetings, those who attended the 
began rome local resistance to the payment of some legal dues, and the 
disturbed the peace of the country, creating & necessity the intervention of 
the police and military foree, which again tended to merease outrage and crime ; 
and this state of things spreading over 4 large portion of the country, 








that with which Mr. O'Connell has threatened the government and Parliament 
of this country,—namely, that he will summon a convention im Dublin, w 

shall escape the penalties of the Convention Act,—which shail curiously and 
cautiously evade the jaw, bat which, sitting in Dublin, shall exercise the pow- 


(Ironieal cheers from | er of representing the peopie of Ireland Is the government prepared for sock 
Ifhe had a million 


acase’ Are you prepared to introduce into this house, in such a cast, srnply 
measures of coercion and repression, refusing ail redress of grievances ! (Hear, 


nent, and I say, then, when you come forward with such measures, eve if you 
| should succeed in carrying them against any oppositiun you might meet 


rdly ? 
ace, tranquillity, and obedience ' Will not these wounds bleed inwardly 
if Wil not the opinion of the people, that they have been wronged, aad 


doers of that wrong, instead of dimin’shing, grow stronger and stronger is Com- 
sequence of your Sossies of coercion? 1 do hope that the government wil 
co sider deeply of this question ; and that this hoose will notenter on 00 fetal & 
course, but will adopt such measures as may satisfy the mind of the Insh people, 
and assure them that we in this house are really and (rely their wes. 
| will refer again to what | alluded to at the commencement of my remarks 
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It be said that it is a good answer to al! that I have stated, to observe 
ches is ip our power to make some motion, even before the house separated, 
whigh would being the question to a test, whether some other course should not 
be taken in reference to the commercial! and financial policy of this coantry, and 
whether, in respect to Ireland, the government ought not to alter its course, 
and e:.deavour to conciliate the affections of the of that country! Now 
I cannot see that there would be any peculiar advantage in my prop sing auy 
such mo ton, after the discussions which have already taken « hg The right 
hon. beronet te is in ien—no doutt of it—of the confidence of 
the majority of this house. The right bon. gentleman will be able to conclude 
the session without any vote from majority at all disturbing bis tenure of 
power. (Hear, and laughier.) But there remains a serious question for him 
and his colleagues to consider. If 1 am at ali well founded in the observations 
I have made, then I say it is in your (the minister's) power, by a large, liberal, 
and comprehensive policy, to inerease the means of the country, to sdd to its 
material wealth, to augment its commerce, and to make it still more powerful 
as a commercial nation. It is in your power, if my observations are well 
founded, to wean the le of Ireland from their attachment to the cause of 
repeal, and to induce them to believe that in th’s house, we, their representa- 
tives, would dothem full justice with respect to any cause of complaint, and 
would adopt any well-considered measure of relief. If you take this course, 
the power of this country, instead of being diminished, will be immensely 
strengthened for any purpose of foreign or home policy which you may con- 
template ; but, if you resolve to take the other course—if, representing, as I 

you do, two op (ove op being that you ought to stand sull and 
resist every change, and the other opinion ee that you ought to go on in 
measures of improvement and conciliation)—il, representing these two opin- 
ions, you dare to take uo vigorous measure in support of either one or other 
opinion, depend on it this country will long lament that in the hands of such 
men the destinies of so great and powerful a nation as this were ever placec. 
(The noble lord sat down amidst loud cheers ) 

Sir KR. PEEL admitted the right of the noble lord to attack the government 
on a question of supply, without any specific motion of condemnation. But if 
that government were as culpable as the noble lord had represented it, he 

ight weil have concluded with @ more practical censure. And if he had 
aireacese the prospects of the nation to be so gloomy as he had painted 
them, he would hardly have indulged in the levity with which he began his 

\. government had endeavoured to improve the administration of 
law, to extend the benefits of education, and to carry other measures of 
general benefit ; and why had they not succeeded in these endeavours! It was 
said that they were supported by a large majority ; but what could a majority 
effect against the opposition of a few, resolutely bent upon adjourning debates 
from night to night, and so preventing the progress of public business 1 On 
three questions, fifteen nights have been employed: on the Indian question, 
three nights; and so oo, upon minor matiers. There had been seventeen 
nights of discussions and division upon the Arms bill. Parliament had a strict 
right, no doubt, to occupy all this time in this way; but after doing 80, let 
them not taunt the government with not having employed those nights in other 
ways. The noble lord had twitted them with abandoning the Education 
measure. They had long clung to the hope of accomplishing a system of 
combined education, and at first the house seemed almost unanimous in its 
favour. But it soon appeared that there was not that generally favourable 
disposition towards it which was indispensable to its useful working. To have 
forced it on without the cordial concurrence of the Dissenters, would but have 
aggravated religious animosity. The noble lord had passed very li,htly over 
the subject of foreign policy. He might, when he alluded to Scinde, have 
recollected in what situation other regions, not very remote from it, had been 
left by the late administration. The time would probably arrive when the 
licy of the government respecting Scinde would be fully stated to the house ; 

1 io the existing position of that subject, the government would not be jnsti- 
fied in making large communications. He much regretted the preseut state of 
our yal int with the United States; but this commerce had 
always been subject to great fluctuations. He should not think it prudent on 
this occasion to express an opinion upon a commercial treaty with any power, 
though certainly the past experiments had not been very encouraging. The 
late reductions of import duty on American produce had not been so met by 
corresponding reductions on the part of the United States as to justify any very 
sanguine hope in that particular quarter; on the contrary, they had been 
followed by that high American Tariff, which had been the main cause of the 
decrease of English exports. He had the satisfaction to think that in the last 
six months there had been indications of improvement in some important 
branches of manufacturing industry—particularly cotton, linen, and woollen , 
and this improvement appeared progressive, being greatest in the last month 
Could it, then, be justly said, the measures of the government respecting the 


Corn-law and the Tariff had been thus far unproductive of benefit to the 
country * 











The noble lord had talked of the Canada Corn-bill as if it had been some new 
matter, originated in this yeer; but in truth it had been a mere performance of 
an engagement made with Canada in the year preceding. Then, as to finance 
—the cause of the imputed deficiency was, that when the account was made 
~s large proportion of the proceeds of the Income Tax had not come in 

re had not yet been time to ascertain the full results of the Tariff; but as 
far as they were known, they were highly satisfactory. Ever the reduction of 
timber duty, large as was the present sacrifice, would, he believed, be eventu- 
ally beneficial. On the subject of the Welsh insurrection, he must say that the 
causes of it were not chargeable upon the government. The noble lord might 
recollect what had happened at Newport, in his own time, and the cordial aid 
by which he was then enabled to strengthen the hands of government with 5,000 
additional troops. The present ministers, however, had admitted no precau- 
tion ; and he hoped the same aid which they had given when in opposition 
would be rewurned to them by those who had then held office. Now, as to Ire- 
land, the course of the government had very lately been explained in full. The 
ministers fully explained their views when that subject was under discussion. 
They explained to the house that it was their intention to leave no effort untried 
for the maintonance of the legislative union between the two countries. They 
also stated that they would be impelled by no remonstrance, or by no appre 
hension of force—that they would not be impelled beyond their sense of duty 
to resort to any unusual measure of coercion, but that, as far as possible, they 
would trust to the efficiency of the existing laws, whilst they took every pre- 
caution against the disturbance of the public peace—that, while, they made 
every preparation for the continuance of tranquillity, they would reserve to 
themselves an unbiased jadgment, both as to the time and the circumstances 
when they might deem it necessary to appea' to Parliament for further powers 
I believe that the course which we have pursued in that respect has met with 

approbation. (Hear, hear.) I regretted to hear the noble lord censure 
the government for the couse that it has pursued for the purpose of marking 
with its disapprobation those whose efforts had been directed to disturb the 
legislative union, by the exercise of the prerogative vested in the Crown. We 
did not ask for fresh powers. We have acted with forbearance in the applica- 
tion of the powers that we do possess. We have shown our confidence in the 
power of the law. We have not sought to excite irritation by the premature or 
hasty application of force ; but during all this, we felt at the same time that it 
was our duty to advise the Crown to exercise its prerogative, for the purpose 
of marking with its disepprobation the conduct of those who joined in the at- 
<a and who promote by their etforts the Repeal of the Union. 

e looked to the large assemblages that had been held ; we could not blind 
our eyes to the danger to the peace of the country ; we looked to the language 
that had been used ; and doing this, we did feel it to be our duty to advise the 
Crown to withhold its confidence from those who had taken part in, who ad- 
vised, who presided at, or who promoted these meetings; we did then recom- 
mend to her Majesty to remove from the commission of the peace those who 
had taken an active part in these proceedings. (Hear, bear.) What is the 
course which the noble lord would advise the government to pursue! The no- 
ble lord says, that we have been right not to appeal to coercion: the noble lord 
agrees with us in thinking that a repeal of the union must inevitably lead toa 
dismemberment of the empire. The noble lord was ove of the advisers of the 


have not conciliated the will of one 


fidence of another.” ( 
wr could be governed exclusively through its agency. 

e have not attempted to govern exclusively through a party ; but we have 
attempted to govern the country in a wise, enlarged, and view. 
I feel, at the same time, the consequences of thet which has been done, how 
truly has been verified that with which we have been taunted, and that if we 
had governed exclusively on the principles of party, though we might have lost 
altogether the favour of one party, we should have more exclusively the confi- 
dence of the other. Still I shall not despair, nor do I think I can have reason 
to do so, with those who look to the conduct of the government, when they see 
the intentions that are manifested by us, and when they see the course that we 
have pursued and that we are determined to pursue. When that is done, we 
do not despair that there will be a general confidence in the justice and im- 
partiality of the  grscmaress ; for in that case, rational men who are attached 
to the interes's of their country and who are desirous to see peace and tran- 
quillity established amongst them—such, | say, will reward with their approval 
and their support that conduct which we have pursued, and that, I repeat it, we 
are determived to pursue. (Cheers.) I trust, Sir, that the house will not have 
forgotten the position in which we found the government when we were called 
to office—I trust that it will not have forgotten the position of affairs in Canada; 
the position of affaire in India; the state of our finances; the war unfinished in 
China; the state of our trade—I trust that it will not have forgotten all the 
difficulties which encompassed the government at the time that we were called 
upon to assume the direction of affairs in this country; that it will have seen 
that the military force in Canada has been materially reduced ; that it will have 
seen that the causes of differences with the United States, which then threatened 
to burst forth in immediate hostility, have been removed ; that it will have seen 
that the feelings of hostility against this country which then prevailed in France 
have been greatly abated; that many of the causes of differences which 
obstructed a good understanding between the two countries no longer exist, 
and that some of the disputed points between this country and France have 
either been adjusted or are in train for a satisfactory adjustment. (Hear, hear.) 
The present amount of revenue may not be sufficient to meet all the demands 
that are made upon it; but then it is to be recollected that a great financial 
effort was made in the course of last year; and it has laid the foundation, in 
my opinion, for equalising the expenditure with the revenue. It is true, as to 
trade, that it is depressed —(hear); but theu I think Ihave given you some 
proof that, as to the great articles of manufacture, there are at least the indica- 
tions of improvement. (Hear, hear) ‘rade has been depressed chiefly, in 
my opinion, in consequence of the succession of unfavourable seasons which for 
four years preceded the last, and these had of course a material effect upon the 
capital and industry of this country. The hostile tariff of America, and the 
embarrassed state of monetary affairs in America, have increased our financial 
and commercial difficulties; but still, the measures which were taken in 
the course of last year, end the improvement in the tarff, will, I trust, lay the 
foundation for repairing the evils that have occurred, and for increasing our 
commercial prosperity. (Hear, hear.) 

I trust that the house will not consider that we have been unfaithful to the 
trust that has been reposed in us, or that we have forfeited any claim to the 
confidence it has given us when we accepted office, and entered upon the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. By the course we have pursued we may occa- 
sionally, in the execution of our public duty, have disappointed the expectations 
of our friends, or we may not have realised their hopes; or, ss the noble lord 
has intimated, that protection should be carried to the extreme point, and th 
agricultural produce of the country encouraged by still higher duties. I can 
only say that whatever might have been the expectations thus entertained, 
there was nothing in the declarations of my colleagues or myself which could 
justify the notion that we should sacrifice our public duty to the promotion of 
the views of any faction or party. _I trust that we have not forfeited the confi- 
dence which our friends were disposed to give us (cheers), and while we do re- 
tain their confidence, we shall continue to discharge our public duties, with the 
firm belief that, however threatening may be the aspect of public affairs in par- 
ticular quarters, still that there exists an invigorating public spirit in this coun- 
try which will enable us to surmount them all, and to place this country, with 
reference to its domestic affairs, and with reference to its foreign relations, in 
that proud position which it ought to maintain. (Cheers.) 

Viscount HOWICK said he could not refrain from expressing the great 
disappoinunent he felt at the speech of the right hon baronet. The situation 
of the country was one of serious difficulty and considerable danger. _ Ireland 
was in a most extraordinary state; in Wales disturbance had assumed a more 
distinct character; in Scotland, the Church was torn with a schism which rent 
the country in twain, Such wes the political aspect of affairs; in financial 
matters the country was no better. There was a large deficiency in the reve- 
nue—all the great manufacturing interests were suffering. The right hon. 
gentleman had taken credit for some improvement in the cotton and linen 
trades ; but he had reason to think that the right bon. gentleman's hopes—for 
he had nothing else to offer—would be disappointed ; while the general distress 
had now extended to agriculture, embracing that branch of our prosperity as 
completely as allthe others. And yet the session was about to close, after a 
long sitting, without any large or general measure to provide a remedy for the 
universal decay and distress. Except on the Treasury bench, there was no 
hon. member in that house who would not at once concede that some active 
steps were necessary on the part of the government in relation to the existing 
misery. 

The right hon. gentleman had complained that time was not allowed for 
carrying on the government business, in consequence of the adjourned debates 
on the three questions of distress, the Corn-laws, and the state of Ireland. He 
thought they were all questions which it was highly fitting and proper to dis- 
cuss, and that they were not discussed at unnecessary iength. There had 
been adjourned debates, in former sessions, quite as long as in the present 
And although perhaps the opposition had been pushed beyond what was abso. 
lutely necessary, yet he thought that the Irish members could not justly be 
blamed. (Hear, hear.) Considering the state of Ireland, the government 
ought to have been careful not to give any topic for irritation. All the Irish 
members had admitted that it would have been wisest to continue the former 
bill without alteration. At any rate care should be taken that the clauses were 
properly and clearly framed. So far from thet, clauses were found totally in- 
adequate for the purposes intended, and which the government Were not pe 
paved either to amend or to give up. The delay, therefore, rested equally with 
the government as with those who opposed the bill. The session was about 
to close, and all the government had to offer was an apology which was far 
from satisfactory. The truth was, that the government had been found une 
qual to the difficulties they had to encounter. (Cheers) He hoped before 
Parliament again met the government would be prepared to take a bolder 
line ; that they would look the difficulties in the face, and without reference to 
party or expediency, would propose measures calculated to meet the dangers 
with which the country was on every side surrounded, which was what the 
country was entitled to expect from them. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr HUME was dissatisfied that nothing had been done in this session, and 
complained of the state of trade, and of public affairs in general. He thought 
the main evil of this country was the want of food. He contended that 
such import duties as it was expedient to take off, ought to be removed with. 
out reference to reciprocity. He called for reduction of taxation, and the 
substitution of a Property Tax for all other imposts. He begged Sir R. Peel 
to disregard the opinions of his own adherents, and throw himself upon the 
support of the Opposition 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE said that he rose to put an end to the party character 
of the present debate, by introducing into it a declaration in favour of the legis- 
lative independence of Ireland—supported as that legislative independence 
had been by the united voice of a great nation. The Irish people cared not 
for their party straggles or party distinctions. They cared not a fig for Whig 
or for Tory. The right hon. baronet has complained of the obstruction to the 
business of the government, caused by the opposition to the Irish Arms Bill. 
But when the measure was so opposed, why had not the government with- 
drawn it! But he was more particularly desirous of alluding to a remark 





Crown, that the maintenance of the union was essential to the tranquillity of 
the empire. The noble lord was one of the advisers of the Crown, when it was 
declared by the Crown, that the consequence of a severarce of the union must 
be fatal to the power and inte 
this great United Kingdom. (Hear ) That advice the noble lord gave. (Hear ) 
We concur with the noble lord in that opinion. 
lord censures us for the exercise of the prerogative when we proceed to act on 
that opinion, and have removed from the conainission of the peace those who | 
ought to have the confidence of the government in a case of this kind. (Hear, | 
hear.) I shall not, on this occasion, anticipate the debate which is to take 
place in the course of next week, for ] conclude that it is the intention of the 
heaourable gentlemen opposite to persevere in his motion (Hear, hear.) 

On the motion of the hon member (Mr. Smith O’Brien) her Majesty's govern- 
ment had the full Opportunity of stating their opinions, and what were the views 
of her Majesty's government, To the declarations then made we adhere. | 
say again that we have determined, and we are prepared to govern, as long as 
the executive government is entrusted to our hands—we are prepared to govern 
Ireland in a spirit of justice and impartiality. (Hear, hear, hear.) We have 
tried to govern Ireland, not exclusively through the agency of party; but we 
have tried to govern on the principles of justice and impartiality. We know 
what has, in some been the consequence 
which have been thrown out agai 





rity, and to the existence as a powerful state, of | the Opposition, and stamped those meetin 


=< 


made by the noble lord (Lord John Russel) as to the legality or the illegality 


| of the recent meetings in Ireland. The noble lord had certainly a right to 


entertain his own opinions; but when he came down to the house as leader of 
gn as illegal, he could not help think- 


ing that he pursued an unfair course he legal advisers of the govern 


(Hear) But then the noble | ment and of the Crown had refused to stamp them as illegal; they by their 


conduct declared them to be legal ; for if they were illegal, they wou!d have 
taken measures to repress them ; and so he thought it unfair that because in 
the heat of debate a remark slipped out, these meotings should be consid- 
ered as illegal, and that the persons who attended should be branded, as every- 
where they had been branded, as traitors. With what period of history could 
they compare these meetings ! There had never been meetings equal to 
them in point of numbers, unless it were the great Reform meeting at Birming.- 
ham. ‘Ihat had been an immense aggregate meeting, and in that meeting lan- 
guage quite as strong (in the vocabulary of the noble lord, he supposed strong 
meant violent) had been used as at the recent meetings in Ireland. The noble 
lord had been in power that time, and yet had be, acting under the responsi- 
bility of government—a responsibility, he observed, quite as strong as the re- 
sponsibility of opposition—(cheers and a laugh)—stigmatised that meeting as 
illegal! Not a bit—and why! Because that meeting had consisted of Eng- 


We know that the taunts | lishmen !—or because it had emanated from a spirit of agitation, which had 
Hst Us are in some respects just— that we ! placed the noble lord in office, and which fora time kept him there! He wish- 


the government,’ turning to the ministerial 


y 
neh, ‘ do not enj fidence 
of the Irish people, for you never possessed it. (Laughter). Gr owe 


ters the Whigs bave always displayed an amusing self- 
them that there is nothing in W ty which can confer good for lrelond, 
Whiggery reminds us of coercion. n you had a majority of 400 you co- 
erced us. When your ory may began to dwindle, then you began to talk 
about Irish grievances, and the Church question engaged your attention. Your 
majority became smaller, and then you entered upon that question into a dis- 
graceful compromise with your opponents. (Ministerial cheering.) So, 
remember that there is nothing particularly pleasing in Whiggery for the Frisk 
people. The right hon. baronet, in reply to the noble lord, talked a great dee! 
about how he should do nothing in Ireland. (A laugh.) 1 think him right, if 
by doing nothing he means oot to come out with a great military force: but if 
he means to stand on the bank of the river until the stream flows by, then I 
think him wrong. ‘The agitation in Ireland will not subside. The noble duke 
said, elsewhere, speaking on behalf of the government, ‘ We are prepared.’ | 
as an humble leader of the Repealers of Irciand, answer that manifesto, and say, 
* We are prepared also.’ They had stated their case many a time and oft : and 
if the government turned a deaf ear to their earnest supplications—if they co- 
erced the Irish people—then, backed by their united sympathy, still acting 
within the bounds of the constitution, but making use of mghts which were 
and had ever been their own, they would place England in such a position of 
commercial and financial checkmate that she would be compelled to yield, wot 
to physical force, but to the force of a nation’s distress, to the force of her aux- 
ious prayers and petitions. (Cheers.) 

Lord PALMERSTON.—Sir, Iwish before the debate closes to offer a few ob- 
servations on what fell from the right honourable baronet. He complained of 
my noble friend for the same reason as that which he urged on a former occa- 
sion egainst myself,—that if my noble friend felt distrust in the Government, 
he should not merely have made a speech, but moved a vote of censure or of 
want of confidence. And the right honourable baronet observed, that doubtless 
my noble friend was deterred from so doing by a consciousness of what (le re- 
marked) | had admitted,—that if the Government were led to resign their offi- 
| Ces, an appeal to the country would result in their resuming them. Now, Sir, 
| 1 did, undoubtedly, express such av opinion one night this session; but the 


sufficiency. But I tell 





right honourable barouet, more conveniently than candidly, forgot to mention 

that on a subsequent occasion I recanted that confession (luud laughter and 
{ ironical cheers); and, made wiser by the experience of the intervening month, 

had cautioned honourable gentlemen opposite agaidst a precipitate reliance on 
| that op-nion, warning them that | could by no means now be held responsible 
for its proving utterly erroneous. (Laughter.) But, Sir, the argument of the 
right honoucable baronet involved im the taunt to which I have adverted, is ut- 
terly irreconcilable with the principles of our constitution, and, indeed, with the 
conduct of our debates. It is, nv doubt, convenient for a Government to say, 
that no opinions should be expressed against them unless accompanied by votes 
of censure, —certein not to be carried. It is well for the Government to hold 
that doctrine, but an opposition, though knowing it is weak in nuinbers, be. 
eves that it is strong in argument (laughter and ironical cheers from the Min- 
isterial benches), is equally entitled to avail itself of that in which its strength 
lies (laughter from the Ministerial side )—namely, of debate, and is not bound 
to accept the chal enge of its opponents to meet them upon that ground of di- 
Vision in which they happen to possess the advantage. 1 mustat the same 
time admit that the experience of the session justities the Government in wish- 
ing to induce us to follow the course of division instead of the course of debate ; 
for, though everybody who impariially viewed the constitution of the two sides 
of the house foretold when we took our seats here, and when honourable gen- 
tlemen opposite were placed on the Ministerial benches, that the strength of 
debate would be on this side against the other; yet I think no one could have 
expected that that inequality, that preponderance on one side and inferiority on 
theirs, would have been so strongly manifested as it has been during the present 
session. (Laughter and ironical shouts of ** Hear,” from the Ministerial side, 
met by cheers trom the Opposition,) Why, the right honourable baronet com- 
plains that it is this superiority in debate which has prevented the Government 
from carrying through the house the measures they have proposed. (Laughter 
and cheers.) ‘The mght honourable baronet points to the debates which have 
taken place as a reason for the little progress which has been made in the course 
of legislation in this house. 1 am informed that this complaint has not been 
confined to the right honourable baronet. I have heard that in the course of 
this evening, the conduct of this house of Parliament has been arraigned in 
another place, for having, by the prolongation of debates, impeded the progress 
o! public business. (Hear, hear, from the Opposition) J must say that a 
more unfounded complaint cannot be made. (Crics of Uh! from the Ministe- 
rial benches, and cheers from the Opposition ) Honourable gentlemen opposite 
say that there has been too much speaking on this side, that we have found too 
much fault with the measures they have proposed. I certainly think this is a very 
tyrannical and overbearing complaint. it has been said by a very witty writer 
that no tyranny is so great as that of a man who, being eminently ridiculous 
himself, complains of others for laughing at him; and I think that if a Govern- 
ment brings forward measures so ili-advised, sv ill-framed, so ill-calculated for 
the purposes they are designed to accorplish, as have been some measures in- 
troduced by the hon. gentleman opposite, every clause, aud almost every word 
of every clause, being open to criticism and objection (hear, hear), it 1s a ty- 
rannical pretension on the part of that Government to find fault with those op- 
posed to them for expressing their dissent from such measures. (Hear.) But 
not only am | prepared to contend that ‘he length to which debates have been 
carried is perfectly justifiable, in consequence of the imperfect and objectiona- 
bie nature of the measures which have been introduced, but this is not the only 
cause of the scant return which the Government will have to make at the 
end of the session of the measures which have passed into law. The failure of 
some of the most important measures the Government have introduced has 
been owing—not to any discussions in this house, but to the resistance and op- 
position which they have experienced out of doors (heer, hear,) from those classes 
in the country whose interests they would have affected. 

Then, have her Majesty's Ministers resorted to all the means they had at 
their command for accelerating the despatch of public business! (Hear, hear.) 
Woy were not the Ecclesiastical Courts Bill and the County Courts Bill in- 
troduced, in the first instance, in the House of Lords! That course might, I 
think, have been adopted most advantageously ; for during the early part of the 
session their lordships’ time is not much occupied with business. The House 
of Lords have, however, sent us down one measure of great importance—a 
measure, however, which comes somewhat after its time—I mean the bill re- 
lating to the Scotch church; a measure designed to heal a division which is 
pronounced to be beyond cure (a laugh), and to retain in the church those who 
have shown that they do not mean to leave it. (Renewed laughter.) The 
House of Lords has sent down to us various bills—12 or 14; but really when 
we look at the subject of those bills I can’t think they are sufficiently important 
to have occupied the attention of that learned house during the whole of a five 
or six months’ session. There is one bill relating to the law of evidence, another 
to pound breach and rescue (a laugh), a third to copyhold and customary 
tenures, one regulating the discipline of the Queen's Bench Prison, another re- 
lating to appeals to the Privy Council, two respecting the apprehension of 
offenders, one for the limitation of actions, the Scotch Church Bull, and—I sup- 
pose as connected with the schism in that church—a bill relasing to ‘ moveables’ 
in Scotland. (A laugh.) Ido not think that the list affords any sufficient 
reason why the House of Lords might not have been occupied, in the earlier 
part of the session, in relieving this house from some portion of that business 
which, in consequence of the protracted debates in this house, the governmeat 
were unable to get through here. (Hear, hear.) The excuse for having done 
so little in this house, founded upon the multitude of speeches which have been 
delivered, and the lengthened debates which have occarred, is one which I 
think the country will not be disposed to accept. (Hear, hear) The right hon. 
baronet opposite, in going through the speech of my noble friend, defended 
himself against the charge of not having improved the financial position of the 
country since he has succeeded to office. It will be remembered that one ot 
the great charges which the present government made against us, when they 
were in opposition, was founded upon our financial deficiency. They held it to 
be quite impossible that any government, feeling the responsibility of its duties, 
could carry on the affeirs of the country, and yet allow such a deficiency to 
exist. We had a deficiency no doubt ; very sorry for it we were. (Laughter 
from the Ministerial benches.) It was stated by the hon. gentlemen opposite, 
then in opposition, that that deficiency arose from the extensive operations we 
were carrying on in China and in India, and from the necessity of maintaining 
a large force in Canada. That was their allegation ; and I beg that the house 
will bear it in remembrance. They said,—‘ You carry on these wars in every 
part of the world with a peace establishment. No wonder you have a deficiency. 
But what is the state of affairs under the management of the present govern- 
ment’ Those wars have ceased. The Chinese war has been crowned with 
complete success, notwithstanding al! the predictions of the hon. gentlemen 
opposite. (Cheers from the opposition benches.) When they were te‘ling us 
that no man could foresee the termination of the war, our plenipotentiary was— 
about that very time—dictating the terms of a satisfactory peace. (Cheers. ) 
That war has ceased; but is this all? It has brought you (add Ministers) 


a good round sum of money. (Laughter.) You have got from about 





1,000,000/., sterling during the year ending in April last, as the result of that 
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therefore, as far as the Chinese war is concerned, thou nae 

Wat, amfciency while we were in office, such is not the cave Wi you. (Hear, 
bear.) It is admitted that the war in India is not an element to be taken into 
onsideration, because it involves no charge upon the revenues of this pet 
and it is only in the event of the East India Company raising 4 loan, and ca ing 
upon the Goveroment to guarantee it, that this war can affect the nationa 
In Canada, also, there is no ionger any necessity for the retention of 

the numerous forces which were maintained in that colony when we quitted 
office ; but still her Majesty's present Ministers find a deficiency—a deficiency, 


| believe, rather greater than that which existed when we left office. (° No, no," | lity in which they received it two years ago. (Loud cheers ) 


from several hon. gentlemen on the Ministerial benches.) I believe the defi- 


. No.’ : bout trifles (a laugh); but | tions of the state of affairs which have been made by the noble lord who has 
ciency is 200,000!. more (*No.’) I won't dispute » 7 pire we kone got the | just sat down, there was hardly any one more remarkable than that with which 


eficiency is admitted. But her Majesty's 
1 00,0001. of money from China, which ar had not (hear, hear), and they have 
also got their income-tax (renewed cries of * hear’), which we had not; and 
therefore, adding to their deficiency the money received from China on the we 
hand, and the produce of the income-tax on the other, the deficieacy upon the 
revenue is too appalling for me to mention. (* Hear, hear,’ from the opposition, 
and laughter from the Ministerial benches.) If, then, it is the duty of a govern- 
ment to provide that its revenue shall be equal to its expenditure, the present 
administration must admit that, owing either to their fault or misfortune, they 
have not discharged that duty (Hear, hear.) ‘But,’ says the right hon. 
baronet, ‘ this is attributable to the commercial embarrassments of the country, 
and those commercial embarrassments are owing to the hostile tariffs adopted 
by other states.’ Now, what was it that led to the termination of our political 
existence’ Wes it not the proposal of measures which, m our opinion—and I 


think by the general acknowledgment of men of all parties in the country— | 


were calculated to extend our commerce, and to relieve us from those financial 
difficulties in which we are now involved? (Hear, hear.) If the present 
government had adopted the es we proposed with respect to the aricles 
of corn, and sugar, and timber, my belief is, that instead of a diminished they 
would have had a progressively increasing revenue. _ ; 

So much has been said upon the in'ernal state of this country, and especially 
upon the most important subject, the state of Ireland, that I will confine what 
I have to sey on that point to one remark which fell from the right honourable 
baronet opposite. He touched upon the “dismissal of the magistrates for hav. 
ing attended the repeal meetings, and defended the course which the Govern- 
ment have adopted. Now I must confess that I have never heard any defence 
(i don’t allade pariicularly to the speech of the right honourable baronet to- 
night, but to the defence which has been put forward by the Government on 
every occasion, on which this question has been mooted )—I never heard a de- 
fence which 1 thought more entirely destitute of a solid and just foundation. 
(Hear.) << nel 

But, passing this topic, if we look to the situation of the country and com- | 
pare it with what it was when the present Government acceded to power, ] 
think there is much ground for regret and uneasiness, and no ground for 
triumph or congratulation on the part of the Government ; and though they no 
doubt will stili have a majority of votes in this house, yet I think it very proba- 
ble, that at no distant period that majority may have intimations which may | 
somewhat abate the triumph of the Government in their divisions in this house 
(hear, hear); and if another year should pass as this has done, having for its | 
results to exhibit tothe country the want of those qualities in the Government 
which the time requires, and so much debate should again take place as to have 
the effect of retarding and defeating their measures (hear, hear), we on this side 
of the house may not be so unable by that time to cope with them in the lobby 
as we hitherto have been. (Cheers,) Sir, I will not advert to the unfortunate 
disturbances in Wales, as it seems they are to be the subject of inquiry on the 
part of the Government. I will not valk of the nature of the schism which 
has arisen in Scotland. I will not say whether that is a result which the Gov- 
ernment could or could not have avoided ; but I will refer to the mutual feel- 
ings of jealousy which, in consequence of their management, have grown up be- 
tween different sects in this country. There is also the striking fact of the 
Dissenters and the church feeling a different distrust of one another, and an 
hostility which did not exist two years ago. The Government may say they 
are unfortunate in these respects, but we all know the words of the Latin poet | 
who tells us that fortune has no existence except from want of prudence on the | 
part of man. (Hear, hear). So much, Sir, for the state of this country. 
Now a word or two on the relations of the country. When we left power and 
the gentleman opposite succeeded us, it was in every man’s mouth, * What is 

England going to do?’ and for the answer to that question they looked to Lon- 

don and to Downing street (cheers); but now in every part of Euroy e, when 

any person asks, ‘ What is England going to do?’ the answer is, ‘ We cannot | 
exactly tell; but if you ask in Paris or St. Petersburgh or Vienna, | have no | 
doubt you will immediately learn.’ (Cheers and laughter). Sir, the fact is, 
in foreign as in domestic affairs, the Government do nothing of their own 
The only principle they act upon there, is, the one which they ought to edopt | 
at home, namely, that of concession. (Cheers) Sir, a wise Government in | 
its home policy, considers the reasonable wants of the people; in its foreign | 
policy, is prepared to resist the unjust demands and the unreasonable views of | 
foreign powers. [The noble Lord here entered into some severe strictures on 

the following policy of the Government and proceeded. } 

I say then it appears to me that there is nothing in the position of the pres- 
ent Government, as contrasted with the state in which they stood when they 
came into power two years ago, that can be a source of any congratulation to 
them. (Hear.) They were brought into power by a greater acclamation of 
public opinion than perhaps has ever yet, or at least often, greeted the acces- 
sion to office of any Government. (Cheers end counter cheers. ) They came 
in with an overwhelming majority ; that majority they still retain. (lronical 
cheers). But if I ask them if they still retain the personal confidence of 
those who gave them their political support (cheers end counter cheers) !—if | 
ask them if they retain the confidence of those portions of the people of this 
country by whose votes at elections that majority was returned which placed 
the present Government in power !—if I ask them whether in public or private 
they retain the good word of those who are their political adherents !—they 
must confess that in that respect their condition is lamentably changed. 
(Cheers). Sir, ] really almost feel, that common generosity ought to prevent 
us from pressing too hard upon a fallen foe. (Cheers and a laugh). I might 
almost say their state now, as compared with what it was, might ‘point a 
moral and adorn a tale.’ (A laugh). But, Sir, there are topics far too serious 
now (o be discussed, and too important to the public, to allow us to dwell 
simply on personal considerations applying to the individuals who .may happen 
to be in the Government. It is impossible for any one to look at the state of 
the country in all its domestic relations and in its foreign relations without the 
greatest possible anxiety—a certain degree of anxiety with regard to abroad, 
but a more intense degree of anxiety with regard to what is passing at home. 
(Cheers.) I agree with the right honourable baronet that there is nothing in 
the present state of things which ought to lead any men to despair—there is 
nothing in any degree alarming in the symptoms which have shown themselves 
anywhere that should lead us to think that a wise and enlightened Govern- 
ment having views of its own—not like the present Government, in 














“A mighty meze, and all without a plan,” 


(cheers.)—there is nothing that a wise and enlightened Government, having 
views of its own, being united in those views, and having energy enough to 
follow them out, could not surmount, and by surmounting, restore the country 
to tranquillity and prosperity. It is not, therefore, so much the condition of 
the country which inspires me with uneasiness and alarm, as the condition of 
the Government itself. It is, because I see a Government who evidently are 
disunited in their own opinions, who have no views of any measures calculated 
to meet the difficulties and the exigencies of affairs, and who are now preparing 
to let a long session of parliament draw to its close without giving even the 
most distant intimstions that between this and the next meeting of Parliament 
they shall be able to devise or intend to consider any measures calculated to 
#ppease and soften the discontents of the country ; therefore it is, that I look 
npon the present as a most alarming state of things. I think it is alarming to 
fiod that, either from differences among themselves, or distrust of their support- 







| tunity of looking back to the facts, but I cannot fail to form a strong conjecture 
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the present disquieted state of mind in Ireland, I am quite satistied, first of all, 
they will find that their supporters will not resist the measures they may be in- 
pig. ee least, not so great a body of them as would be sufficient 
to prevent t 


they may be sure—if they bring forward such measures as Government ought 
to propose in the present critical state of public affairs, if not on that side, at 
least on this, they will receive such support—ay, disinterested support—as will 
enable them to do their duty, and to restore the country to that state of tranquil- 





Lord STANLEY. —Sir, among the nv 


he commenced his speech, namely, that my right hon. treod, in the beginning 
of his address, had complained of the conduct of the noble lord in not moving 
directly, as it was bis bounden duty to do, a vote of want of confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Government, whereas, the very first sentence that fell from my right 
hon. friend was directly and diametrically the reverse of what the noble lord 
has represented. (Hear, hear.) So far from complaining of the course pursued 
by the noble lord, my right bon. friend commenced his observations by stating 
that he did not complain of the course which had been taken by the noble lord. 
He admitted that the course taken was entirely within his constitutional right 
and privilege, and that he did think there was a fair and legitimate ground on 
the present occasion for not taking that course which the noble lord, in his first 
sentence, said my right hon. friend, in the outset of his speech, complained that 
the noble lord had not adopted. [Hear.] But I con‘ess that with whatever 
satisfaction | may have listened to the speech of the noble lord, seeing the 
number of wasted days, 1 cannot but be of opinion that the public may some- 
what think the business of the country has not been very materially advanced, 
or the time of the house very valuably occupied by the course which has been 
taken to-night. [Hear.] 1 do not complain of the course which the noble 
lord has pursued—prudent as no doubs it has been—in making such a statement 
and in takiog such a course as to render it impossible that the sense of the house 
should be taken on any practical question. This debate has served as 
an opportunity for hon. gentlemen on the other side to pay each 
other reciprocal compliments on their own vast superiority in debate, (a 
laugh), of assuming that there never were such speeches delivered as those 
which have been delivered on the other side during the present session, and of 
contending that if my right hon. friend has complained that the business of the 
session has been impeded, it has been so impeded in consequence of the 
acknowledged superiority in debate of our opponents. | do not exactly know 
what the noble lord means by superiority ; but if he means superiority in point 
of quantity, there certainly cannot be a doubt of the claim of hon. gentlemen 
opposite on that score. (Hear, hear.) The noble lord tells us of the vast num- 
ber of days during the present session in which the house has not sat, or when 
it has adjourned at 6, 7, or 8 o'clock in theevening. I have not had the oppor- 


ihat the great majority of the days to which he refers were days which were not 
devoted to the Government business (hear); and, even admitting for the sake 
of the thing the superiority of hon. gentlemen opposite in debate, I cannot help 
thinking that there 1s in his statement itself pregnant evidence that it was gene 
rally on those days devoted to notices of motions, and not to orders of the day, 
that at about 7 or half past 7 the house was counted out, because at that hour 
hon. members found occupations more agreeable than motions and discussions 
that would lead to no practical conclusion. (A laugh.) 

But then the noble lord (Palmerston) talks of our financial deficiency. The 
noble lord has an easy mode of passing over the proceedings of his own Gov- 
ernment. Sayshe, ‘We had a deficiency, and we were very sorry for it.’ 
(A laugh.) Yes, but being very sorry.for it is not precisely the mode to deal 
with it. ‘hey had a deficiency that was annually augmenting during three 
four, or five years. What did they do? Why, they were ‘ very sorry for it,’ 
(A laugh.) They took no steps to stop it (‘oh!"), but permitted it year after 
year to accumulate, till the deficiency of each year exceeded the former 
(Hear, hear.) By this system we were left with something like 7,000 0001. of 
accumulated deficiencies by the energetic policy of the noble lord. All he can 
say is, that he is very sorry for it (a laugh) ; but then he adds, ‘ Only see what 
we would have done with our measures respecting corn, timber, and sugar.’ 
The house and the country, however, it seems, were not exactly of the same 
opinion. (Hear, hear.) Ifthe noble lord and his colleagues were of that opi- 
nion, | must say it was very lately formed—it looked something very like a 
death-bed repentance, as if they had only resolved on it at the time when their 
fate as a Government was practically sealed. Then it was that they intro- 
duced financial measures which they knew woald be rejected, and they cried, 
‘ See what we would have done if you would have allowed us’ Sir, this ener- 
gy of the late Government at the close of their existence does, I confess, ap 
pear to me somewhat too much like the galvanic energy that is seen sometimes 
in the last moments of a dying person. (Laughter.) The noble lord then 
goes on to tell us thai the present Government have at the end of two years in 
creased the deficiency. Now, when the noble lord comp/'ains of a want of en 
ergy in the present Government, he surely is hardly prepared to say, that the 
step taken by the Government on their accession to office, for the purpose of 
putting an end to the financial difficulties left by their predecessors, was not 
one of the boldest and most straightforward measures of finance ever resored 
to, especially when it was a measure known to be so unpopular in itself 
(Hear, hear.) 1 will say, Sir, that there never was a bolder attempt to remedy 
the disordered finances of a country than the income-tax proposed by the pre- 
sent Government. (Hear, hear.) And, too,the noble lord, when telling us 
of our deficiency, has not taken into account the half-year's income-tax that 
was not collected when he made his calculation. ‘ But,’ says the noble lord, 
‘we left you not only a deficiency, but also some wars on hand.’ Yes, you 
did, and a very pleasant position those wars were in. (‘Hear, hear,’ and a 
laugh ) Does the noble lord think he left us in a satisfactory state with re- 
gard tothe war in Indiat The noble lord asked with some complacency 
whether my noble friend (Sir R. Peel) had not availed himself of the prepara- 
tions which the preceding Government had made in India! ladmit we did, 
but the noble lord had much underrated the difficulties in which we were placed 
with respect to Affghanistan, and touched very | ghily upon what he was pleas- 
ed to call the ‘ incident of Cabul.’ (A laugh ) I believe the noble lord con- 
sidered the ‘incident’ a more serious matier at one time than, now that it is 
overcome, he is likely to admit. (Hear, hear) ‘The noble lord said, ** 1 do 
not blame you because in the Affgnan war you availed yourselves of the skilful 
means and preparations provided by us.’ The means and preparations pro. 
vided by you’ You said, that notwithstanding the ‘incident’ you were pre- 
pared with means to set matters all right again; yes, all as right as you were 
prepared to set the finances. (‘ Hear,’ and alaugh) The‘ incwent,’ however, 
was such as to induce Lord Auckland to abandon the enterprise, and the only 
preparation made was a corps of reserve he!d in readiness to cover the retreat 
of the troops when they were about to abandon the country in their ill-fated 
condition. (Hear, hear.) For months after Lord Elles\orough's arrival in 
India, the army was in such a state in Affgoanistan as not to be able to move 
backward or forward, but was compelled to remain in a position of inactivity 
and indolence. Was our Candahar force—I do not mean to say anything 
against the army, 10 whom no blame could attach—but was our Candahar 
force in an efficient condition to proceed to Cabul ? 

Then with regard to China, the noble lord had said that he did not blame 
the present Government with respect to the course which had been pursued in 
Chine; and added that, notwithstan ‘ing the taunts which had been levelled at 
the late Government for not adopting more vigorous measures, at the very 
time that taunts were used the plenipotentiary was dictating the terms of 
| peace to the Chinese Government. The noble lord accuses us tor having avail 
ed ourselves of that plenipotentiary. We did so, and | am glad of it. I am 
glad my right hon. friend availed himself of the services of one so discreet and 
able to conduct the business in China, and that no feeling of party or rivalry 
interfered with his carrying it out successfully. (Cheers.) The noble lord had 
said the success in China was owing to our having followed ihe plan of the pre- 
ceding Government. It was not achieved alone by that means, but by adding 





ers, OF 4 want of views of their own, a Government which is supported by a 
majority which renders their continuance in office certain, are in a tune of great 
public and national difficulty, unprepared with even an intimation that they 
will consider what is fitting tobe done. (Cheers.) \ That, Sir, I do think is a 


very disquieting stete of affairs. 1 can only hope that the Government have | 


acted with even more than their usual caution in these debates. I should hope 
especially thet the speech of the right hon. baronet this evening is not to be 
taken as 4 real indication of what are his feelings and intentions on these great 
subjects. Anybody who has been in office must know that governments are 
very reluctant, and properly eo, to announce beforehand, e-pecially at a great 
interval of time, measures they may not have matured, and which have bearings 
of the utmost national importance, and therefore | am willing to hope that the 
meagreness of the statements we have heard from the Government may not be 
the rea! indication of the meagreness of their intentions. But I do entreat 
them to turn their most anxious and serious thoughts to these subjects; I do 
entreat them not to let Parliament separate without saying something on which 
at least better expectations for the future may be founded ; and J will say, 
with those who have already spoken on this side of the house, that if they will 
take a bold course of policy—not bold in the way of action, but of conciliation 
(hear, hear)—if they will do that—if they will look fairly in the face the diffi- 
culties with which we are surrounded—if they will fairly, impartially, and with 
kind intentions, examine the various grievances, the sense which has led to 


largely to the military and naval! force in China. When it is remembered that 
in 1842 the forces in China were nearly double to what they had been in 
| the previous year that no steps were taken at that time to increase our naval 
| and military force; China by a single ship, by a single battalion, by a single 
man, by a single a in I must say that the war in China was brought to a close 
by the present government, not in consequence of following the plan of our 
| predecessors but by following up the active course which we adopted during 

the first six weeks of our holding office. (Loud Cheers.) There was no docu- 
| ment left by the late government to show that they had intended to adopt any 
| larger or more ample means with respect to China than they had at their com- 
mand in the previous year. Their was no document to show that any increase 
was intended either for China or India, for Lord Auckland, in consenting to 
take the responsibility of the government, wrote to know what forces could be 
placed at his disposal, stating that the existing force was insufficient for any- 
thing but predatory incursions. (Hear, hear.) Is that what you call following 
your plan, which appeared to have closed all further preparation for warlike op- 
erations’ We, when we saw that vigorous ing® were necessary, pro- 
posed & strong measure with respect +o the financial difficulties of the country. 
(Hear 


) 
The noble lord and those on his side talk a great deal more of free trade 





measure of commercial relaxation so 
successfu ne through in the first year of his 


thing curiously inconsistent in this advice. 
cording to the right hon. gentleman, break through the trammels of party, and, 


at the same time, consult that ; 
extraordinary misrepresenta- | majority. (Hear, hear.) Bot, again, to retorn to the tariff, I will again assert, 

that it was & measure of great commercial 
oeuher for the principles of free trade nor th 


est extent. We rep|y, that we are not; and any person who considers 


















large as that which my right bon. bination 
overnment, 


gentleman the membe~ for N Mpton finds fault with the 


from acting—the example of what tovk place on the tariff | Government for not breaking through what he 
ought to inspire them with confidence—(a laugh); but, at Doge of this | of party; and in the eden enaenae ak. Fg pleased to call the trammels 


with such a ma 
ssees, we ought to be able so t> frame our measures befeee leprae Hien ha 
ore Parliament as (0 insure the concurrence of our majority There is some. 


(Hear, bear) We must first, ae- 
varty in framing Our MecAsUres 60 48 LO Secure @ 


relaxatiun. You say, that we ate 
© principles of protection to their full- 


calmly 


the state of this country, and takes into account its various and mter- 


ests, will clearly perceive that carrying out either the principles of free trade or 
those of protection to what ge 


ntlemen opposite eall their legit ! 
would be wholly impracticable without : core material pee hey or 
stances of the country. Such a notion might fit the theory of « 
theme, but would not be undertaken by a practical man of business, who would 
feel that the aduption of such a course would throw the affairs of the country 
into inestricable confusion (Cheers.) The noble lord says that our war cry ts 
protection. So far from protection being our war cry we have carried out the 
principle of removing restrictions as far as we can, but we do so with due cage 
tion, and yot at the same time have carried out the principle to a greater extent 
than they ever carried or attempted to carry it. (Cheers.) It is impossible to 
follow through the variety of topics which are introduced into a question like 
the present all the speakers who take « share in the debate. Every topic te 
touched upon, and only touched upon, for it 1 impossible to enter deeply into 
them all, The noble iord, in referring to domestic politics, spoke of the state 
of Wales, of the mining districts, of the chureh of Ireland, and of the church 
of Scotland. I shall no. follow him throagh all these ; but when the noble lord 
charges the pres nt Government with the existing state of things in the Seot- 
tish church, he is singularly forgetful of the fact that when he Cimeclf was in 
office, when the dissensions which !ed (o the unfortunate schism in that church 
first broke out, that he upon principle folded his arms and eat quiescent, neither 
saying nor doing of (Hear, hear.) The Government do not interfere ; 
then the noble lord is not satisfied, but says, * You interfere fort rpose 
healing a division which does not exist.” “e " 
Lord PALMERSTON.—No, no; a division which could not be healed. 
Lord STANLEY. —Well, then, a division which cannot be healed, and ef 
keeping in the church those who signify their determination not to remain in it. 
(Hear, hear.) I very deeply regret the recession from the church of Seotland 
of a veay large number of able, pious, and learned ministers (Hear, bear.) I 
think it 18 @ great misfortune, not to Scotland only, but on account of the effect 
it has upon the principle of establishments generally. (Hearghear) But when 
the noble lord says that the Government interfered at an improper period, I say 
that the Government felt it their duty not to interpose to reconcile irreconcile- 
able differences,—not to interfere so long as the church s vod in a position in 
which she repudiated the authority of the law (lear, hear); but as soon as the 
church placed herself in due submission to the law, then, and not till then, it 
was the duty of the Government to endeavour by legislat:ve measures to solve 
the difficulty and heal the dissension which had so long existed in that church. 
(Hear, hear.) Aud whatever the result of that measure may be | do not regret 
either having postponed it so long as we did, nor having brought it forward at 
the earliest period it was possible to make such an attempt consistent with our 
duty. (Hear) I will not enter into the question of the state of Ireland, a 
question which hes been very fully discussed in a late debate. 1 very etudious- 
ly abstained from taking part in the discussion on the subject of the Arms Bill, 
and I will not enter upon the discussion of those clauses which have occupied 
so long a time, nor will I follow hon. gentlemen into any remedies they may 
propose for the disturbed state of Ireland, some of which are about to be brought 
under the full consideration of this house. Having had the opportunity of stat- 
ing the general course of policy which it was the intention of the Government 
to pursue on former occasions, | will not go over the same ground again ; but 
in spite of Canada, in spite of America, io spite of Afighanistan, in spite of 
China, his foreign policy is what the noble lord peculiarly piques himself upon. 
He says—** We admit that there were great difficulties in the finances when 
we left, that the commercial restrictions were very great; but’ sa » the noble 
lord, ** you have not remedied the ove, nor have you relexed the other, and 
when we went out,” said the noble lord, * Ireland if not tranquil appeared to be 
so” (hear, hear( ; and I believe the noble lord's definition is more correct now 
than on a former occasion. But, first of all, his foreign policy is the great thing 
upon which the nuble lord piques himself, and what great result has the noble 
lord to show upon the subject that should lead the Government to follow his 
footsteps! He says, ‘It there were any quarrel between two great states 
of Europe, the first question was, ‘ What is England going to do't'” and why? 
Lord PALMERSTON—On any great event 
Lord STANLEY —An incident perhaps. (Loud ironical cheers and laugh- 
ter) As soon as wars vr rumours of wars arose in any quarter of the globe, 
then, said the nuble lord,—and he takes peculiar credit to himself for saying so 
—the first question asked was, ‘What is England going to dot” No, not 
what is England going to do, but what is Desuiae-cteont going to dot 
(Laughter,.) That was the first question ; for it is notorious that whing- 
street, or rather, the noble lord with whom I had the honour of serving under 
Lord Grey's government, on the principle of non-interference, whenever any- 
thing arose in the pettiest state in any quarter of tee globe, must say some- 
thing. (Great laughter.) That was the case so long se the noble lord was at 
the head of foreign affaires; and therefore says the noble lord—* the first 
question always was—‘what is England going todo't” (A laugh.) But 
you left foreign affairs with France | suppose on a very satisfactory footing? 
** No,” says the noble lord, * it is true chose was a little temporary irritation 
just et the moment everything was wrong ; but if we bad remained in 
montns longer everything would have been right.” (A laugh). It may be so, 
but the noble lord must allow me to doubt whether that would have been the 
case, when | see the effect of the noble lord's policy for some time before. 
Then with respect to Spain. But there again the noble lord epoke of France ; 
France is in fact his bagbear—his (é/e now (a laugh)—he is always saspicious 
that Fiance is interfering from jealousy of England. [Here the noble lord re- 
plied to Lord Palmerton's censure on the foreign policy of government) I 
must, however apologize for having trespassed so long on their time (hear,) and 
I will detain the house only a few minutes longer. The noble lord always 
speaks with very great candour of his own political feelings, hopes, and pros- 
— (hear, hear); and in the present session he has kept a very accurate 
arometer for measuring the votes of the noble lord. (A laugh). In the early 
part of the session that noble lord told us that if we were not driven ovt, it 
was not from any love to us but from the extraordinary distrust of the noblé 
lord and hon. gentlemen on the opposite benches. (A laugh) “ But then,” 
says the noble lord, “ that was at a very early period of the session. I have 
had several months’ experience since that time,—I have recanted that opinion, 
and I am therefore wo longer bound to what I said.” But to-night the noble 
lord speaks in a different tone, “ We are immeasurably superior to you in 
arguinent—in debate you can't hold a candle tous (Lavghing.) There has 
been nothing #0 eloqueut as the speeches of my noble friend on the side, and 
though our numbers are somewhat scanty and we cannot bope to beat you in 
the present session, yet | think we can contrive to sow dissension between you 
and your supporters in this house by only telling them that if they introduce 
certain measures, you shall have the candid support of gentlemen on this side 
of the house, and | do not despair, that by the end of next session we shall be 
almost equal to you in the lobby,”* (laughter ;) and that is the way m which 
the noble lord winds up his Parliamentary campaign. 1am sorry to say any- 
thing to damp the aspuwing hopes or youthful favcies of the noble lord; but 
rumours of discords and dissensions appear to have reached him, and to have 
raised his hopes even to their present moderate height, I am unaware of any 
foundation for such hopes. Jf he bases them on dissensions in the cabinet, I 
am afraid | cannot hold out to him anyfpro-pect of that chance being presented 
which he told the house some time ago the country would have rejected. 
(Cheers and laughter) I believe that by pursuing a straightforward coursee— 
(iromeal cheers trom the Opposition re-echoed by Ministerial cheers)—not 
by pretending to believe that the evils of the country are at once to be reme- 
died by some great clap-trap measures, to be introduced or not as the case 
might be (cheers,) and only intended to make a noise for a time, and never 
to be brought into operation ; but by « steady and persevering and assidyous 
attention to the interests of the country, by neglecting no opportunity of ob- 
taining small advantages (a laugh)—~I mean small advantages in the way of 
legislation, and vot small in respect of useful measures, though those messures 
might not be so showy as some which hon. gentlemen opposite might suggest 
—i do believe, I say, that possessing, as foun we do, the of thin 
country, and steering oor own y and determined course, we shall be 
enabled to administer the affairs of the country, even to the disappointment of 
the new-raised hopes of the noble lord. (Cheers and laughter.) 
 —— 
IRELAND. 
The following excellent sddress from the Earl of Roden conveys his Lord- 

ship's sentiments with regard w the conduct of his loyal brother Pretestente 
in refraining from all party d ' otherwise 





principles than they act upon ; and I will fearlessly say, that they never, during 
their administrative existence, brought forward, end much less carried, 


any 





emonstrations, either or . 
on the late anniversaries of the Ist and ai Joly. "The Earl, will be seen, 
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—SEEque ee ' — — "ey . 
tates 1: as his couviction, that the centinuance of the Anti-procession Act on 
he Statute Book is inconsistent with the toleration of the revolutionary repeal 
,, demonstrations :” 

“ Tollymore Park, July V5. 

“ My dear Friends and brother Protestants,—The 1s: and 12th of uly are 

past. My heart is filled with gratitude. The advice I took the liberty of 
wing you, in my letter of the 21st of Jane, bas been universally adopted. i 
ve made inquiries from all sourcea, and, so far as I can learn, not one in- 
stance is to be found in this large county, nor I believe through tne province of 
Ulster, of any procession having taken place, or any breach of the law having 
been incurred on either of our glorious anniversaries. 

* It is gratifying to find that, notwithstanding the provocations you have re- 
ceived—notwithstanding the strong attachment which you entertain for the 
ancient and cherished demonstrations of your loyalty on the Ist and 12th of 
July, your respect for the laws bas triumphed. Your conduct, contrasted with 
that of those who seek the dismemberment of the empire, and the destruction 
of Protestantism in Ireland, must produce towards you feelings of respect and 
regard in every honest heart, ; 

“ Repealers are permitted, with impunity, to disturb the public mind, even 
in the metropolis, by large masses of their adherents, arrayed in martial pro- 
cession, whilst you are suvject to pains and penalties for celebrating the most 

Jorious eveats in our history, which placed a Protestant Monarch on the 
Throne of these realms, anJ gave civil and religious liberty to all denomina. 
tions of the people. This cannot be justice. Exther the Procession Act must 
be repealed, or this revolutionary movement must be suppressed. 

I wish it were in my power to assure you, indiv dually, how grateful I feel 
for the kind sentiments expressed towards me by my Protestant brethren, not 
only in this country, but from the most distant parts of Ulster. I trust I shall 
never forget their confidence, but always prove inyself their faithful friend and 
brother.’ 


, ‘RODEN.’ 


Ant: Rereat. Procerpincs—The gentlemen composing the grand panels 
of counties, now assembled at summer assizes, are taking advantage of the 
opportunity for giving expression to their sentiments on the all-important 
question which now disturbs the peace of the country. Wicklow has already 
spoken out; Leitrim has followed the example ; and the Newry Telegraph 
contains resolutions, signed by the whole Grand Jury of the county of Armagh, 
and countersigned by the High Sheriff, his Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
and several other influential gentlemen, stating their determination to support 
the integrity of the empire, and to use their best endeavours in their respective 
neighbourhoods to put an end to the present agitation, 

The Ulscer Times states that a very important meeting was held in Belfast, 
on Wednesday. The meeting was numerously attended by noblemen and 
gentlemen of the greatest weight and influence in this part of Ulster. Amongst 
others who attended the meeting were the Duke of Manchester, formerly Vis- 
count Mandeville, the Marquess of Donegall, Eurl O'Neill, the Earl of Roden, 
the Earl of Erne, Sir Robert Bateson, &c. It being strictly private (says the 
above paper) we of course cannot state further of what transpired ; but of this 
we feel assured, that at the hands of those noblemen and gentlemen who com- 

the assembly our Protestant institutions and Briish connexion will re- 
ceive that share of attention which their vast importance at this eventful crisis 
so peculiarly demand. We have no doubt but the result of their delibera- 
tion will be attended with the very best consequences, and that some plan will 
be devised to be acted upon for the secu.ity of Protestant life avd property 
in this part of the empire. 
Ss 


WAR-OFFICE, AUG. 4. 

R. R. of H. Gds—Cor. Lord George John Manners, to be Lieut. by pur. vice 
Percival, who retires. Sir Charles Slingsby, Bart. to be Cor. by pur. vice Lord 
George John Manners. 2d Reg. of D Gds, Lieut. Hylton Briscoe to be 
Capt. by pur. vice Sir Henry Charles Paulet, Bart. who retires ; Licut. Sholto 
John Lord Aberdour, from the 7ist Foot, to be Lieut. by pur. vice Briscoe. 
lst Reg. of Dgs, Lieut. Herbert Morgan, from the 15th L. Dgs, to be Lieut., 
vice Jones, who exchanges. Lith Reg. of L. Dgs, George Thomas Duncombe, 
Gent to be Cor. by pur. vice Sinclair, whose appointment has been cancelled 
16th Reg. of L Dgs., Lieut. Thomas Jones, from the Ist Dgs,to be Licut. 
vice Morgan, who exchanges ; 1843. "7th Reg. of Ft, Lieut. George Mackay, 
from the 62d ft, to be Lieut. vice Pack, promoted. 23d Foot, Second Lieut 
William Pitcairn Campbell, to be First Lieut. by pur. vice Villiers, promoted ; 
Charles Edward Hopton, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by pur. vice Camptell. 





their names from the list of repealers. In reply to Lord Brougham’s quere 
“What became of the rent ?” he states that it is invested in the British funds, 
thus placing his sinews of war within the power of Government and by infer- 
ence, admitting the solvency of the National Securities, which at other times, 
he is not backward in threatening to attack. 

In this state of things, the protestant population of Ireland has at last aroused 
itself, and as will be seen by extracts in another place, are organizing them_ 
selves for the protection, as they aver, of their common faith, lives, and property. 
Strange to say, this very natural act of self-defence meets no countenance 
from Government ; but judging from an article in the Morning Herald, hav- 
ing the appearance of coming from an official source, rather meets their disap- 
probation. They think themselves, it is said, singly equal to the defence of 
the protestants, whenever occasion should require them to put forth their 
strength. 

The evil of Sir Robert Peel's soothing and do little policy is beginning to 
yield its fruits even in Wales, where the disturbances were, in the first instance, 
entirely of a local character. Nothing, however, of consequence was done to 
check the illegal proceedings, nor to relieve the people of the burthen of the 
toll-gates, which really does bear heavily upon the poorer farmers. The scene 
of action, we are sorry to see, is changed from the northern and rural districts, 
to the southern and manufacturing portion of Carmarthenshire, and there begins 
to assume a political character. At a meeting of the people recently, they 
avowed that they had much higher objects in view than the abolition of toll- 
gates; and, afier several inflammatory speeches, it was declared that they 
demanded— 

A Rent charge in lieu of Tithes. 

The abolition of Church Rates. 

A total alteration in the Poor Law. 

An equitable adjustment of landlord’s rent! &e., &e. 

These are serious demands, and savour of O’Gonnellism. Really, it seems 
time that the Cabinet should adopt some other policy. Vigour has always been 
characteristic of tory rule, but that quality is sadly wanting now. 

We are are glad to see it is the determination of Government to call into ae- 
tivity the Yeomany force, and we trust this determination will be extended to 
all parts of the United Empire, Ireland included. 

If there be one description of military force which more than another harmo- 
nizes with the spirit of the British constitution it is this. They are not the 
mere machines which ordinary soldiers must necessarily be. ‘Though tempo- 
rarily separated from the people, still they are of the people, and will return 
again to become part of them. In cases of civil commotions, and unhappily 
these are too rife at the present moment, their presence is quite as eflectual and 
less irritating than that of the regular army. 

We are happy to perceive that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has propos- 
ed an issue of £150,000 in Exchequer Bills, as an advance to relieve the sufferers 
jn the West India Islands by the late earthquake ; the legislatures of the Islands 
receiving the advances, \ nder.ak ng to secure the repayment. 

From the tenour of our previous advices from India. we were led to believe 
that the Ameers of Scinde had again collected in considerable force, and thay 
another engagement was about to ensue between them and the troops under 
Sir Charles Napier. We are happy to learn by the present arrival, that this 

js not the case, and that under the skilful management of Sir Charles, the pacifi- 
cation of that important conquest is nearly if not entirely completed. On the 
whole, the accounts from British India are satisfactory, and Lord Ellenbo- 
rough is last gaining a popularity which in the outset of his administration 
was denied to him. 


Spctn.—It appears that Esparrero, the Regent, has not quitted Spain as our 
| previous accounts led us to believe. He was, at the last dates received in Eng. 


land, bombarding Seville, which city had declared against him and he had lain 





24th Fi, John Bulkeley Thelwall, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. vice Fitzgibbon, 
who retires. 39th Ft, Ens. Lirdsay Farrington, from the 86th Ft, to be Ens 
vice Queade, appointed to the 40th Ft. 40th Ft, Ens. Frederick Nelson to be 
Lieut. by pur. vice Seymour, promoted in the 3d West India Reg; Ens. Win 
Henry Queade, from the 39th Ft, to be Ens., vice Nelson 44th Ft, Lieut 
Robert Feilden, from the 84th Ft, to be Lieut. vice Swayne, who exchanges. 
624 Ft, Ens. Arthur Murray, to be Lieut. by pur. vice Mackay, appointed to 
the 7th Ft ; Robert Humphrey Haviland, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. vice Mur- 
ray. 7st Ft, Ens. Henry Loftus, to be Lieut, by pur. vice Lord Aberdour, 
appointed to the 2d Drag. Gds ; Charles MacMahon, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. 
vice Lofius. 80th Ft, Lieet. James Deaves Morris, to be Capt. without pur 

vice Hay, deceased ; Ens. Matthew Deane Freeman, to be Lieut. vice Morris, 
March 18. Gent. Cadet Welbore William Oliver St. John, from the Royal 
Military College, to be Ens. vice Freeman. 84th Ft, Lieut. Walter Swayne, 
from the 44th Ft, to be Lieut. vice Feilden, who exchanges. 86th Ft, Digby 
Gerahty, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. vice Farrington, appointed to the 39th Ft, 
3d West India Reg. Capt. Rodolphus Hobbs Reardon, from half pay Unattach 

ed, to be Capt. vice John James Greig, who exchanges ; Lieut, Henry Sey 

mour, from the 40th Ft, to be Capt. by pur. vice Reardon, who retires. St- 
Helena Reg. Assistant surgeon John Ramsay Brush, M.D. from the 26th Ft. 
to be Assistant Surgeon, vice Julian, cashiered by the sentence of a Genera! 

Court Martial. 

Unattached—Lieut. the Honouroble Francis John Robert Villiers, from the 
23d Ft, to be Capt. by purchase. 

Hospital S:aff—Assistant-Surgeon Wm. Home Fairbain, M.D. from the 41st 
Ft, to be Assistant-Surgeon to the Forces, vice Courtney, deceased ; Assist- 
ant Surgeon James Macbeth, M.D. from the 83d Ft, to be Assistant Surgeon 
to the Bosuse, 

Memorandum—Capt. Wm. Mein Smith, on half-pay of the Royal Artillery, 
has been allowed to retire from the Army, with the sale of a company, he being 
about to become asottler in Canada. 





DIED pote 22d, after a short illness, in the Bist year of his age, Mr. John P. Miller, a 
native of Edinburgh, formerly of Halifax, N. 8. 
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In the larger part of our edition of last Saturday, we were able to announce | 
" ' 
the arrival of the Hipernia steamer with Liverpool papers to the 4th instant, | 


and to give the heads of the most important items of news brought by her 
The Great Western arrived early on the following Monday and brought us 
accounts one day later, but these add no additional importance to the intelli- 
gence before received. 

We now give in our preceding columns, the important debate which took 


place in the House of Commons on the 28th ultimo, on “The state of the| What will be the fate of the Island of Cuba under this aliered state of things 
country.” To the declaration of ministers on this occasion, in regard to the | jn the mother country, is a question which is now discussed with much inter. 


state of aflairs in Ireland, we have looked with much solicitude, and find, we 
admit, not without regret, that the “do nothing” policy, will still be pertina- 
Ciously persevered in by them. It isnot because we are insensible to the hor 
rors and dangers which may result from the intervention of an armed force 


one of the suburbs in ruins, At that period, however, he was still in the be- 
lief that the Capital had remained true to his cause and was in the hands o! 
his adherents. He must have soon been undeceived, for although the munici- 
pality and citizens generally seemed determined to resist the revoluti mary ar- 


my advancing against them, their determination availed but little, the troops 


after a slight skirmish, gone over to the attacking party, leaving Madrid at the 
mercy of General Narvaez and the invading forces. The gates of the city 
were then thrown open to them, and Narvaez made his entry on the 24th July. 
General Lopez and his colleagues, who first raised the standard of revolt at 
Barcelona, having previously joined Narvaez, assumed the reins of Govern 
ment, and the Duke de Baylen was appointed provisional guardian of the 
young Queen, before whom the troops under the colours of the party now in the 
ascendant, passed in review. 

Espartero will, probably, on learning the fate of the Capital, withdraw from 
the conflict. It would seem that to lay the towns of Andalusia in ashes, if the 
troops of General Van Halen afford him the means, would be a needless piece 
of barbarity, which could not materially retard his final overthrow, and it must 
besides be admitted that during the late crisis he has not shown the activity or 
energy which his friends have hitherto assumed that he possesses, 

There can be no doubt that the turn which affairs have taken in Spain, 


under Generals Zurbano and Scoane, who had hastened to their relief, having. | 





A marked coolness is known to have arisen between the i 
of Wellington, which is variously accounted for ; the te 
ence altogether on public grounds, and by no means private or personal. 
It is certain, however, the hospitality and attentions of his grace have ,o, 
been extended to his Majesty in 4 manner that indicated a still existing i a 
of friendship ;—perhaps the disappointment of the Marquis of Londonderry 
in his hopes of the Russian embassy, may be one of its causes, as the Man. 
quis is a favourite with the King of Hanover. These points, however 2 
mere rumours at present, but it is known that the Marquis makes no secret ie 
his ill will, so much so that he contributed essentially to return a Mr. Brigh 
to Parliament for Durham, who was opposed by a tory candidate. Sedition 
has generally a tory constituency, and the Marquis being so strongly of that 
school, his efforts to return a free trade radical Quaker were certainly unlooked 
for, and go to show the depth of his anger and disappointment. 
Yet the cabinet did endeavour to appease the fiery marquis, for they gave 
him the Colonelcey of the 2d Regiment of Life Guards, vacant by the death 
of Earl Cathcart, which constitutes him what is called “ gold stick in wait 
ing ;” but all would not do—the Muscovite embassy he had set his heart epon 
and as he could not be gratified took his revenge, by sending the Quaker to the 
House of Commons, whereupon the Age utters the following epigram :-— 

“ GOLD STICK IN WAITING.” 
If Lord Londonderry turn out such a traitor, 
It’s certainly evident none can be greater ; 
And the stick he received, before courtly beholders 
Should be laid by her Majesty over his shoulders, 





The whole demonstration in France in favour of Irish repeal is extremely 
amusing, but the “ Grand Banquet” at Paris, is particularly so. “ The hundred 
illustrious Liberals,” as they were styled, who attended it, subscribed altogether 
to the rent about fifty dollars, and the whole contribution throughout France 

re v. a z y » + . : is 
searcely exceeds four hundred dollars, in sums too, ludicrously small, and from 
persons generally, utterly unknown. We perceive that at the Banquet in ques- 
tion, a toast was drank to the French Canadians, and an excuse given for the 
absence of Mr. Papineau, “ who, if he could have been present,” it was said, 
“would have been happy to express sympathy for Ireland in the name of the 
Canadian French, and to join the meeting in paying honour to the French 
revolution and the Irish cause.” 

Mr. O'Connell, in his present singular career, seems rather to look with an 
ungracious eye on these French proceedings. In his speech at Tuam, on 
the 23rd July, he tells them “ Ireland would redress her wrongs without their 
(French) interference ;* and by the bye, he added, on the same occasion, 
“ America was hurrying them on to greater lengths than they had any disposi- 
tion to go.” 

M. Gvizor, the French premier, in a debate in the Chambers of Peers, ex- 
presses the following correct sentiments in regard to Ireland : 

“ As regards Ireland, I have no right to advert to her. If, when internal agi- 
tation occupied our attention in France, Members of the Parliament ot Eng- 
land had risen to bestow sympathy on such and such instigators or causers of 
disturbance, most certainly we should have exclaimed against it, and we should 
have reason to do so. But I shall openly express a wish, and that for the per- 
fect tranquility of the United Kiagdom—I am confident that it will be every- 
where maintained or restored. In the last twenty years, the British Goy ern- 
ment, both Whigs and Tories, has done a great deal tor [reland. It is the lead- 
ers of the present Cabinet who gave Ireland Catholic Emancipation ; I am 
confident, and [ say it openly as an observer of human affairs, that they will 
know how to combine, in the management of that momentous affair, what is 
due to the dignity and unity of England, with what is suited to the country, and 
with the conciliatory feeling which a good and wise Government entertains for 
all its subjects.” 


LORD SYDENHAM. 

We have occupied several columns with extracts and remarks on the life of 
this nobleman, which has just appeared; and in which his Canadian policy is 
extensively treated. The chief part of the article we take from Fraser’s Ma- 
gazine, and the doings of his lordship, it will be observed, are greatly lauded. 
That Lord Sydenham was a man of practical business habits, of great energy, 
courage and resolution we all know; we also know that being sent out by 
the Cabinet to effect the Union, that no man could have done the business 
more speedily and effectually,—but as to his manner of doing it, and the gene- 
rality of his measures people entertain very diverse opinions. We believe, 
clever as he was, that he could not have carried on his Government another 
year, 

The strength of the different elements of opposition would have overpowered 
him, and driven him to another dissolution of Parliament, or to a change of 
cabinet such as poor Sir Charles Bagot was forced into. French Canadian 
jacobinism and Upper Canada ultra radicalism, on being brought into contact 
by the measure of the Union, and having a natural affinity for each other— 
soon coalesced and proved too strong for the loyalists, as was foreseen by all 
who took the trouble to look at the effects of the Union dispassionately. This 
consequence was inevitable, and could not have been prevented, even if the 
author of the Union had survived. 

How Sir Charles Metcalfe will be able to make the machine work, we 
shall soon have an opportunity of observing, as the Parliament meets in 
September. We therefore cannot rate the value of Lord Sydenham’s services 





must materially militate against the viewsof the BritishGovernment. They 
had hoped that under the Regency of Espartero, the country would have be- 
come tranquil; that power, vested in stable hands, would have succeeded in de- 
veloping the latent means of repose and prosperity, and that this state of things 
would have redounded to the welfare of the world at large. It would appear 
this may not be, and that the political and social position of Spain is again a; 
the mercy of the winds and waves. England gave Espartero all she consist 
ently could, the utmost mora/ support possible, and as Lord Stanley said in de- 
bate, to have gone beyond this, would not have been compatible with the posi- 
tion of Spain as an independent kingdom. 

The downfall of Espartero is a triumph for Queen Christina and her party, 


working to secure the hand of the youthful Queen, for his son the Duke d’Au 
male, and that the revolution has been brought about by the instigations and 
money of France. It would indeed be a splendid prize, to attain which the 
pride of family, in a descendant of Louis XIV, might be an inducement: but 





and has produced amongst her partizans in Paris the utmost elation. Lord | 
Palmerston has assumed in the House of Commons that Louis Philippe was 








| so highly as many persons do. We do not think that the Union will prove so 
| fortunate as others do ; we do not believe that the amalgamation of races is so 
| very easy of accomplishment ;—and further we do not believe if it were 
| accomplished, that the French would be a whit the better subjects. You 
| will not anglify them by unfrenchifying them, and we would rather than see 
| things as they now are, give the island of Montreal to Upper Canada as a 
seaport, and permit the French to resume their old Parliament at Quebec, and 
there forever if they please, preserve “their language, their laws” and their 
cahots. 








*,* We give to-day in the literary department of our paper, another number 
of the Recollections of Conversations with Napoleon at St. Helena. They are 
highly interesting, and place the ex-Emperor in a favourable point of view. 
Interested as we know our readers will be in the perusal of these anecdotes, 
they will be more gratified when we assure them that they are in the main true, 
| An officer who was on duty at St. Helena at the time, writes us to the following 
| purport. 


| 


| on the other side, the French monarch is eminently pradent, and would he risk |" | was pretty sure you would be attracted by Mrs. Abell’s Napoleon anec- 


the treasure and men necessary to support his son in so dangerous an eleva 
| y . 7 

tion, and, above all, would he incur the hostility of kngland and the northern 

powers in the pursuit of it? 


est in England. We see the present Governor General has already been super- 


| seded by the Lopez administration 


THE KING THE MARQUIS AND THE CABINET. 


that we condemn this course of policy on their part, but it is because we fear The Duke of Beaufort is appointed Ambassador to the Court of St. Peter: 


that rebellion, thus allowed gradually to grow in strength and gather vigour 


will at last break out in overt acts, which may not then be put down without a by his rank, his wealth and abilities, to fill that high and important station. It is 
greater flow of blood and more afflicting scenes to humanity ; itis, that even if | Said that this appointment has given umbrage to the Marquis of Londonderry, 


this dread alternative be now avoided, the slight reprehension which disaflec 


tion to the Empire and hostility to its institutions encounters from Government, | during the administration of Sir Robert Peel, in 1835, the Marquis received | 
may encourage similar acts of hostility to the established order of things here- | the same appointment, but was prevented from entering upon it in consequence ! 
after, and Jead to continued assaults on its permanency. It is in short, that the | of the dissolution of that short-lived ministry. It was indeed supposed that the 


example s. bad in whatever point of view it be « onsidered. Be this as it may 


however, Government has taken its stand, and we must conetnt ourself with occasion. But now that the tories are again in power, and the same situation 

again falling vacant, Lord Londonderry renewed his demand for it, but, it | 

Mr. O'Connell in the meantime continues his career of agitation and con- | seems, without success This has caused some embarrassment to the cabinet, 

trives very ingeneously, it cannot be denied, to avoid driving Government to | for many of the old and staunch tories favoured the views of the applicant, and 

extremities. While he exhibits a feeling of supreme domination, he evinces among others, it is affirmed, the King of Hanover, who is now in England 

the utmost earnestness in preserving the public peace. A riot takes place at| and exercising his functions as a Prince of the blood and a member of the House 
Ahascragh and he absolutely excommunicates the people there and strikes | of Peers, in which he sits as Duke of Cumberland. 


waiting the denouement. 





burgh, in the room of Lord Stuart de Rothsay, a nobleman eminetiy qualified 


who thought he had a fair claim to the vacancy, for it will be recollected that 


’ 


| unpopularity of the appointment, hastened the downfall of the Premier on that | 


dotes at the Briars. I believe they are in the main true, though with some 
embellishments, and the ascription of rather too much playfulness and amia- 
| bility to the hero. {I knew the young lady very well when Betsey Balcombe. 
She was pretty, pert, and impudent enough, and was a very likely person to 
pin Buonaparie in a comer of the room with a naked sword at his breast. Af 
| terthe death of Napoleon she obtained a certain degree of ce lebrity in England, 
| and was about to be married to an East Indian nabob of great wealth ; but she 
| lost her chance by a foolish speech to a female confidant—how she would make 
his gold mohurs fly after marriage—which the Inamorato overheard—not be- 


ing so deaf as Miss Betsce supposed. 1 heard several of the stories talked of 


| at the time in the island. The adventure of Gourgaud and the cow is rich; 
and his boast of “ this is the second time I have saved the Emperor's life” 1s 
very like the man 





We are called upon to direct the particular attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Mrs. Wreaks in another column, announcing the establish- 
ment by her at No. 2 Albion place, of an institution for female education. 
Suddenly bereft of her husband she has found it necessary to resort to this 
method of rendering available the acquirements which in early life she obtain- 
ed in England and France, and which are especially adapted to the end she has 
lin view. The high respectability of her own connexions and the interest ge0. 
erally felt in her success, will, we trust, ensure her that encouragement to which 
we with the utmost confidence assert, she is, in every respect, eminently entitled. 


FOR LIVERPOOL, VIA HALIFAX. _ 
ioe Roval Mail Steamer HIBERNIA, Captain C. H. E. Jadkins, will kave for the above ports 


Friday, the ist September. : - 
The Hiberna jen oe vessel. and completely fitted op with every improversrns fer the me 
of passengers. For passage, apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, Ne. 3 - 
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